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PTlErATOriY  XOTE. 


The  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  acquirement  of  Louisiana,  then  constituted  in  part  by  the 
territory  afterwards  set  apart  as  the  State  of  Minnesota,  took 
steps  to  discover  physical  features  at  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  steps  thus  taken  were  continued  from  time  to 
time,  until  1836,  when  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  scientific 
report  of  great  value,  in  which  was  described,  the  principal  afflu- 
ent to  Itasca  lake. 

That  that  scientific  report,  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  ofTicial  record 
of  a  great  Government,  should  be  questioned  upon  untenable 
grounds,  without  a  scintilla  of  evidence,  save  only  the  bare  state- 
ment of  an  individual,  is  not,  in  itself,  an  extraordinary  event: 
but  when  public  records  and  educational  interests  are  contamina- 
ted and  a  deception  practiced  upon  the  citizen,  by  that  statement, 
it  became  a  duty  to  eliminate  from  the  record  whatever  may  be 
found  to  be  false,  and  to  confirm  and  acquiesce  in,  whatever 
may  be  found  to  be  true. 

Solely  upon  the  broad  ground  that  geographical  facts  should 
not  and  must  not  be  made  subservient  to  the  seltlsh  and  personal 
individual  interest  the  present  report  has  been  made. 

To  follow  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  its  utmost 
source  in  search  of  geographic  facts,  it  became  advisable  to  know 
of  the  historical  record  concerning  discoveries  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  its  source. 

The  examination  of  these  records,  co-extensive  with  the  history 
of  the  discovery  of  the  coast  line  of  "North  America,  imposed  a 
duty  requiring  great  care  and  labor.  Examinations  in  the  field 
at  the  source  of  the  river  havi*  bcon  accomplished  with  the 
samo  great  care  and  labor,  that  has  ham  exercisod  in  th«'  field 
of    historical    research.    The  results  attained  ar«'  combined  and 
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classifled,  in  the  trust  that  the  record  of  this  lal)or  may  be  a 
benefit  to  my  fellow  man.  In  submitting  the  results  of  this 
labor  in  this  volume,  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  facts  found 
and  recorded  may  outweigh  the  errors  of  judgment,  which 
undoubtedly  exist. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  Itasca  Basin  to  be  perpetually 
used  as  a  public  state  park,  its  legal  status  having  been  amply 
recognized  in  a  grant  of  lands  by  the  congress,  is  one  of  the 
beneflts  of  this  examination,  in  advance  of  the  publication  of 
these  results,  under  the  official  auspices  of  the  State. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hill,  who  rendered  most  valuable  service  in 
the  field  of  historic  research,  and  to  Mrs.  Georgiana  Demaray. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Gilflllan,  and  many  others,  for  valuable  assistance 
and  material,  I  owe  and  tender  sincere  acknowledgments. 

J.  V.  B. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  January,  1803. 
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SUB-DITISTOX  FIRST. 


PRELIMINARY  MEMORANDUM  AND  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS. 


On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1889,  the  Minnesota  Histori- 
cal Society  determined  to  cause  a  survey  of  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  for  that  purpose  issued  the  follo"wing 
Commission  under  the  seal  of  the  Society  : 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Feb.  lilth,  1889. 
To  J.  V.  Broiuer,  Esq.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sir: — Reposing  especial  confidence  in  your  ability,  integ- 
rity and  good  judgment,  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
together  with  other  similar  Societies,  who  may  unite  with 
us  for  this  object,  does  hereby  appoint  and  commission  you 
to  make  a  careful  and  scientific  survey  of  Lake  Itasca  and  its 
surroundings,  with  the  view  of  determining  by  a  tliorough 
examination  of  the  spot  and  of  all  its  pliysical  features,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  what  is  the  true  and  actual  source  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

We  therefore  request  you  to  select  such  a  corps  of  assis- 
tants as  you  may  need  to  properly  carry  on  sucli  survey  and 
proceed  to  Lake  Itasca,  prior  to  the  opening  of  spring,  to 
talce  the  necessary  observations  with  the  above  object. 

On  the  completion  of  your  survey,  you  will  ])lease  make  a 
re})ort  to  us  of  the  result  of  your  investigations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Soci<.^ty. 

Henry  H.  Sibley.  President. 
[shal]  J.  Fletcher  \Villl\ms.  Secretary 
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Agreeing  to  the  requirements  as  stated  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Society,  a  formal  letter  of  acceptance  was  submitted, 
as  given  herewith,  to-wit : 

St,  Paul,  Minnesota,  Feb.  27th,  1889. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Sibley,  President,  J.  FletcJier  Williams,  Esq., 
Secretary,  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Commission  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
under  seal,  dated  the  12th  inst,  directing  me  to  make,  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  a  careful  and  scientific  survey  of  Lake 
Itasca  and  its  surroundings,  with  the  view  of  determining  by 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  spot  and  all  its  physical  fea- 
tures, under  all  circumstances,  what  is  the  true  and  actual 
source  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

I  believe  questions  of  importance  touching  geographical 
and  historical  researches,  should  be  considered  and  deter- 
mined regardless  of  individuals,  and  I  shall  most  carefully 
endeavor  to  scientifically  demonstrate  the  actual  facts  as  I 
shall  find  them  in  the  Itasca  Basin,  calling  to  my  aid  a  corps 
of  assistants,  undergoing  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
visiting  the  remote  locality  in  search  of  the  facts. 

Very  respectfully,  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

J.  V.  Brower. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1889,  the  Commissioner  reported 
progress  to  the  Society,  in  a  formal  communication  as  fol- 
lows : 

St.  Paul,  ^Minnesota,  Aug.  28th,  1889. 
Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley,  Fresidenf,  J.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen  : — Referring  to  my  Commission  of  date  Feb. 
12th,  1889,  directing  an  examination  and  survey  of  the 
Itasca  Basin  for  and  on  behalf  of  your  Society,  I  beg.  most 
rcsi)ectfully,  to  advise  you  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  work  at  this  time. 

The  necessary  labor  to  properly  and  accurately  determine 
the  question  and  fulfil  the  rcciuircments  directed  in  the  com- 
mission, constitutes  a  laborious  task  which  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : 

First.  To  a.scertain,  by  astronomical  observations,  tlie 
geographical  position  of  the  l)asin. 
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Second.  To  ascertain,  by  a  system  of  actual  levels  in  the 
field,  the  extent  and  outward  limits  of  the  water-shed,  con- 
stituting the  basin  at  the  source. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  a  base  of  operations  from 
which  all  measurements  must  be  made  and  computed. 

Fourth.  The  meander  of  several  lakes  by  latitude  and  de- 
parture. 

Fifth.    The  meander  of  running  streams  within  the  basin. 

Sixth.  The  official  meander  of  Schoolcraft  Island,  directed 
and  authorized  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
date  of  Aug.  2nd,  1889,  acting  upon  my  application  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  dated  March  19  th,  1889.  It  has 
taken  nearly  five  months  time  to  secure  this  authority  from 
the  Department  at  Washington. 

Seventh.  An  accurate  measurement  of  the  unmeandered 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  from  Itasca  Lake,  nortiierly,  to 
the  meandered  line  of  the  government  survey  in  order  to 
correctly  determine  the  distance  from  the  sea,  in  miles,  by 
the  channel  of  the  river  to  Itasca  Lake. 

Eighth.  A  line  of  actual  levels  in  the  field  across  the 
country  from  the  railroad  surveys  of  the  State  to  Itasca 
Lake  and  up  the  trough  of  the  basin  which  determines  the 
elevations  above  the  sea  more  accurately  than  with  the  ane- 
roid barometer,  which  has  been  found  to  be  very  unreliable. 

Ninth.  The  measurement  of  every  running  stream  within 
the  basin. 

Tenth.  Topographical  examinations  in  the  field  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  basin.  A  necessity  of  no  small 
proportion. 

Eleventh.    Photographic  views. 

Twelfth.    A  scenic  map  of  the  basin  in  perspective.  * 

Thirteenth.  A  detailed  hydrographic  chart  of  the  entire 
locality  from  the  field  notes. 

Fourteenth.  Detailed  charts  indicating  particular  localities 
and  conditions. 

Fifteenth.  The  miscellaneous  labor  necessarily  attending 
a  survey  of  the  character  you  require,  the  field  of  operations 
being  one  hundred  miles  beyond  the  railroad  system  of  the 
State,  and  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  permanent 
frontier  settlements. 

Sixteenth.  The  office  work  placinir  this  mass  of  informa- 
tion in  proper  order  for  the  use  of  your  Society. 

1.  OTiiitted  for  the  reason  that,  una v..i(l;il)lr  rrior-  appear  in  tl».<  lin.-il  «1raft 
w  lilch  cannot  now  be  adeqaatoly  C(»rro»-irtl. 
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Seventeenth.  Historical  researches  concerning  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Mississippi  and  its  source,  co- extensive  with  the 
record  of  the  discovery  of  the  coast  line  of  North  America. 

I  commenced  operations,  under  your  commission,  the  4th 
day  of  last  March  and  I  will  make  my  detailed  report  to  the 
Society  in  the  month  of  December,  1889,  everything  com- 
plete to  the  best  of  my  ability,  trusting  that  it  may  prove 
satisfactory.  The  field  work  is  well  along  towards  comple- 
tion, the  necessary  of&ce  w^ork,  of  course,  comes  at  the  clos- 
ing of  operations  in  the  field,  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
relatives  of  the  late  Wm.  Morrison  are  furnishing  me  with  a 
detailed  memorandum  of  his  residerce  near  Lac  La  Biche,  in 
1803,  and  the  only  living  relative  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft 
has  promised  me,  by  the  first  of  September,  a  valuable  contri- 
bution touching  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  1832. 
at  the  source — which  may  constitute  an  interesting  appendix. 

Assuring  you  that  this  work  shall  be  completely  and  accu- 
rately reported,  and  awaiting  your  acknowledgement  of  the 
receipt  of  this  communication,  I  remain 

Very  respectfully,  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

J.  V.  Brower. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  the  historical  researches  necessary  to  an  adequate 
completion  of  the  formal  report,  were  unfinished,  and  the 
submission  of  the  same  was,  for  that  reason,  deferred. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1890,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Society,  the  Commissioner  reported  all 
the  steps  taken  by  him,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment,  and 
submitted  his  formal  re^^ort  which  treated  of  the  subject  in 
every  point  of  view. 

In  the  following  chapters,  this  report  is  given  entire,  with 
material  additions,  ^  deemed  paramount  in  prei)aring  the 
report  for  publication,  for  which  purpose  the  same  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  Council  of  the  His- 
torical Society. 

1.  The  report  hns  been  edited  for  ptibll.-atlon  by  the  ConimlssW  ner  and  lncl«dr« 
detalW'd  Informat  ion  t;iken  frotn  all  tti>lil  notes  redii--.  d.  up  to  .ind  ineludtni  top  y 
Krai<hlre.\:uiiin:vti()ns  ntnl  survevs.  wlii.-li  were  eotnpleiejl  in  iv"..  for  and  on  U-h.-tlf 
of  tho  State,  of  which  the  lltbtorloal  Society  is  a  eo-ortllnato  Uraneh. 
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PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS,  GEOLOGIC  FEA 
TURES,  RESERVOIR  SYSTEM,  MODE  OF 
PROCEDURE. 


To  tJie  Society: 

With  the  view  of  determining  what  is  the  true  and  actual 
source  of  the  Mississippi  river,  historical  researches,  detailed 
surveys  and  examinations  have  been  made  with  results  as 
noted  in  this  report. 

Sub-divided  and  classified,  these  results  are  respectfully 
submitted. 

The  suggestion,  long  since  made,  that  "all  our  rivers  have 
their  source  in  the  clouds,"  might  well  be  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  that  invisible,  demonstrative  cause,  which 
creates  the  movement  of  the  waters  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
by  evaporation  and  precipitation,  without  which,  human  life, 
as  now  constituted,  would  perish.  The  precipitation  of  nearly 
twenty- four  inches  of  water  per  annum  upon  most  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  when  considered  in  its  enormous 
capacity  and  influence,  well  suggests  a  thought  of  that  dis- 
tinctive, distributive  power,  which  causes  the  iM'ccipitation. 
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The  invincible  rule  of  nature  which  outpours  unlimited 
quantities  of  water  upon  a  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
requires  channels  of  exit  that  it  may  seek  its  level.  Those 
channels  are  of  greater  age  than  humanity  itself.  That  life  is 
dependent  upon  these  causes,  and  the  effect,  creates  the  desire 
to  discover  and  know  specific  particulars.  Within  the 
limited  sphere  of  a  temperate  zone,  encircling  the  earth  by 
an  isothermal  demarcation,  the  capacity  for  minute  observa- 
tion is  intensified.  With  this  intensity,  there  is  slight  cause 
for  complaint  if  predominant  influences  tend  toward  the  ac- 
quirement of  greater  knowledge,  particularly  so,  upon  dis- 
puted points.  He  who  comes  last,  not  always  least,  might 
well  consider  opportunities  for  conservative,  unimpassioned 
consideration  and  research.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  inquire 
by  what  authority,  under  whose  auspices,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, have  mankind  acted  in  discoveries,  and  the  true  re- 
sults noted  will  be  the  history  of  the  case.  In  an  examina- 
tion for  the  correction  of  apparent  error  of  judgment,  or  of 
ulterior  purposes,  state  the  whole  question,  that  he  may 
himself  be  weighed  in  the  balance  in  ascertaining  the  cor 
rectness  of  conclusions  on  the  part  of  others. 

Such  are,  briefly  stated,  an  indication  of  thoughts  enter- 
tained when  the  question  is  suggested:  What  is  the  true  and 
actual  source  of  the  Mississippi  river  ? 

The  great  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  river  extend- 
ing from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  Alleghany  range  to  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  cue 
million  square  miles.  The  river  itself  is  known  by  two  prin- 
cipal designations— the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi— the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  constituting  the  dividing  ]>oint. 
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]\y  acceptation,  if  not  otherwise,  the  Missouri  river ^  is 
vonsidercd  an  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  obviating  a 
r-^nsideration  of  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  Missouri, 
i!i  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
;U  I  his  time. 

Then  comes  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  source  of  a  river. 

Authorities  have  conflicted  upon  this  point,  and  in  pro- 
ceed ing  to  a  definite  conclusion  upon  the  question  considered, 
the  ultimate  limit  of  the  drainage  basin  constituting  the  water- 
fhtd  of  the  Mississippi  river,  farthest  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  hy 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  true 
source.  In  reaching  the  utmost  limit  of  that  channel,  partic- 
uhir  and  definite  action  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  sup- 
j»ly  of  water  within  the  bowl,  from  which  it  has  its  first  incep- 
tion. That  supply  must  be  the  ultimate  source,  though,  in 
the  case  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  flanks  of  the  ultimate 
water-shed  have,  by  nature,  been  formed  into  a  semi-circular 
ba.sin  of  irregular  formation,  having  for  its  principal  reser- 
voirs, two  large  bodies  of  water,  one  at  the  pit  of  the  basin, 
from  which  the  main  stream  flows,  the  other  at  the  summit,  at 
a  much  higher  elevation,  from  which  is  drawn  a  constant  sup- 
j'ly.  by  subsidiary  channels,  to  the  reservoir  below,  by  in- 
Mtration,  percolation,  seepage  and  perennial  surface  flowago, 
J^n  of  which  is  supplied  by  secular  aerial  precipitation. 

Thus  is  formed  a  principal  reservoir  at  the  pit  of  the  basin 
•iiruugh  which  all  the  flowing  water  passes  to  the  main 
''•rvain,  and  an  ultimate  reservoir  at  the  summit  of  the  basin. 
*  ■H'l'Lving  the  streams  and  lakes  below  it,  still  above  the  pit 
"•  the  basin.    Between  these  two  princijxil  remote  roser- 

»  Til,,  question  a^^  to  the  prcdominanoo  of  tho  Mi^^sourl  rlvor  ovor  tho  rp|M^r 
«  "^S.jppl  Is  more  particularly  adverted  to  in  otiior  portion;;  of  this  rop'^r*- 
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voirs,  the  adjustment  of  the  question  required  to  be  answered, 
rests.  Thus  an  easy  question  to  ask,  is  a  difficult  one  to 
answer. 

Researches  as  to  the  original  formation  of  this  ultimate 
reservoir  system  and  its  discovery,  difficult  and  long  delayed, 
have  been  taken  up  with  more  than  ordinary  care  and  pa- 
tience, and  the  results,  accompanied  by  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  features  of  the  locality,  are  submitted  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  beneficial,  though  not  without 
the  expectation  of  just  criticism. 

The  length  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  carefully  ascer- 
tained, and  the  Itasca  basin  is  the  most  remote  water-shed 
upon  the  main  stream,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  existence  and  conditions  of  the  Missouri 
river,  being  more  particularly  hereinafter  considered,  upon 
an  editing  of  this  report  for  publication. 

GEOLOGIC  FEATURES. 

Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  of  the  Minnesota  State  University, 
and  Prof.  Warren  Upham,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  (Mr.  Upham 
visited  the  Itasca  basin  in  September,  18S9)  have  been  con- 
sulted as  to  the  geologic  features  of  the  source  of  the  Missis, 
sippi,  and  from  these  gentlemen  a  general  idea  of  geologic 
formations  has  been  obtained,  and  to  them  full  credit  is  due 
and  awarded  in  furnishing  a  basis  for  opinions  herein 
expressed,  concerning  the  same. 

All  the  country  about  Itasca  lake,  consists  of  the  glacial 
and  modified  drift,  the  nearest  outcrops  of  the  bod  rocks  be- 
ing eastward  on  the  Little  Boy  river  and  soutliward.  near 
Motley,  on  the  Crow  Wing  river.  The  thickness  of  the 
prift  at  Itasca,  may  be  estimated  bctwoou  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  feet,  from  comparison  witli  tlio  simih\rly  cov- 
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erod  drift  areas  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  ^  and  all  western 
and  southwestern  Minnesota,  including  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
where  the  depth  to  the  bed  rocks  is  ascertained  by  wells. 
Over  the  pre-glacial  surface  as  it  has  been  sculptured  into 
hills,  ridges  and  valleys,  by  stream  erosion  before  the  ice 
age,  the  drift  is  found  to  be  spread  with  a  somewhat  uniform 
thickness,  but  it  is  generally  increased  fifty  to  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  feet  in  its  depth  upon  belts  of  specially  hilly 
and  knoUy  deposits,  with  abundant  boulders,  properly  des 
ignated  as  terminal  moraines. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  morainic  belts,  denominated  the 
Itasca  moraine,  extends  with  a  width  of  five  to  ten  miles 
from  the  Pokegama  falls  on  the  Mississippi  river  a  little  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  east  from  Itasca  lake,  south  of  Poke- 
gama and  Leech  lakes,  westward  to  the  Little  Man  Trap  and 
Josephine  lakes  and  the  southern  arms  of  Itasca  lake,  curv- 
ing around  Hernando  de  Soto,  and  Morrison  lakes  at  their 
outward  limit,  thence  it  bends  to  the  northwest  and  north 
between  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  source  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  and  continues  northward  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Rice  lakes  to  Clearwater  lake,  from 
which  it  passes  westward  along  the  south  side  of  Clearwater 
and  Lost  rivers,  entering  the  area  of  the  glacial  lake  Agas- 
siz,  between  Maple  lake  and  Red  lake.  This  is  the  tenth  in 
the  series  of  moraines  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  and  North 
Dakota,  formed  by  the  last  ice  sheet  that  overspread  this 
region,  marking  its  boundary  in  its  maximum  area,  when  it 
reached  south  to  Des  Moines,  and  in  successive  stages  of 
halt  or  slight  re-advance,  interrupting  its  recession. 


1.  The  Red  lUver  of  tlio  North. 
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The  Itasca  moraine  is  an  irregular,  uneven,  particularh' 
rough  and  broken  range  of  hills,  portions  of  which  are  cov- 
ered to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  at  the  summit,  with  large 
and  small  boulders,  which  extend  down  the  slopes  in  less 
quantities  near  the  surface.  Numerous  lakes  abound,  usually 
with  muddy  bottoms,  the  surface  elevation  depending  upon 
precipitation,  variously  influenced  by  evaporation,  infiltra- 
tion and  percolation  to  bodies  of  water  and  streams  lower 
down  the  sides  of  this  morainic  formation.  Stony  ridge, 
near  the  Little  Man  Trap  lake,  some  six  miles  south  of  Itasca 
lake,  no  doubt,  is  the  southern  border  of  the  Itasca  moraine. 
It  consists  of  small  ridges  of  till,  trending  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  with  very  plentiful  boulders,  Arclucan  in  char 
acter,  from  the  northeast  and  north,  chiefly  granite  and 
gneiss.  No  limestone  boulders  were  observed,  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  White  Earth  agency  and  about  Red  lake  they 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  drift,  having  been  brought 
by  glacial  currents  from  the  region  of  Lakes  Winnipeg  and 
Manitoba.  Along  the  wagon  road  reaching  from  Stony  ridge 
to  Mr.  Peter  Turnbull's  cabin  on  the  east  shore  of  the  east 
arm  of  Itasca  lake,  irregularly  grouped  morainic  hills  rise 
on  each  side,  especially  so  along  the  outlines  of  Mary  valley, 
where  they  often  reach  the  heiglit  of  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  Itasca  lake,  the  road  winding,  climbing  and 
descending  over  them.  Many  empty  hollows,  very  properly 
called  kettle  holes,  well  known  as  characteristics  of  morainic 
deposits,  are  seen.  Several  similar  hollows,  but  of  larger 
area  and  greater  depth,  contain  a  series  of  picture.sque  lakes 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  Itasca  basin,  the  surface 
elevation  of  which  ranges  from  one  to  more  than  one  lum- 
dred  feet  above  the  surface  of  Itasca  lalce.  in  descending 
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iM-dor,  from  south  to  north.  These  lakes  fill  depressions  of 
iho  drift.  Itasca  lake,  doubtless,  owes  its  existence  to  greater 
thickness  of  the  drift  in  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake 
and  for  several  miles  down  the  Mississippi,  rather  than  to 
«;i*eater  prominence  of  the  underlying  rock  there.  But  the 
iri'oat  valley,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  deep  and  two 
to  four  miles  wide,  in  which  lie  Itasca  lake  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  northward  to  Craig's  Crossing,-^  and  to  its  rapids- 
over  boulders  in  Sec.  8,  T.  144,  R.  36;  also  the  similar,  but 
smaller,  valleys  of  other  streams,  successively  tributary  to 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  south,  between  Itasca  lake  and 
Bcmidji,^  existed  as  distinct  topograpliic  features  of  the 
country  before  the  glacial  period  and  were  then  occupied  by 
streams  flowing  in  the  same  northward  direction  as  now. 
It  is  improbable,  however,  that  Minnesota  or  any  part  of 
the  Northern  states  then  had  any  considerable  number  of 
lakes,  their  condition  in  this  respect  having  been  like  that 
now  found  in  the  Southern  states  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
glacial  drift.  Let  what  may  be  the  foundations  for  the  for- 
mation of  Itasca  lake^  and  its  placid,  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance with  the  grandest  river  of  this  continent,  as  its  only 
outlet,  there  would  be  no  Mississippi  river  at  the  Itasca 
basin,  perennial  in  character,  without  the  characteristic  sys- 
toni  of  elevated  reservoirs  which  nature  has  constructed 
there,  supplied  only  by  precipitation,  and  the  reserved  sup- 

1     Muc  miles  north  of  Itasca  hike.  . 

K:i-K;i-bI-Knns  rapids. 
^-  Thv.  Ojibway  pronuuciat ion  is  Bem-e-jig-c-mug. 

*■  Tlio  physical  condition  of  the  region  of  t  he  source  was  formerly  barren,  and 
'  causes  which  formed  the  Kocky  mountains  and  the  Alleghany  ranco  consti- 
l»>ti'd  the  Mississippi  basin  and  features  at  the  st>urce.  Volcanic  action  not  at 
prrseiit  visible  there,  whatever  may  be  the  indications  and  probable  results,  vill 
»>"t  he  discussed.  At  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Itasca  basin,  remote,  un- 
*^'>'>*rn  and  uncertain,  it  is  doubtful  if  animal  life  could  tiieu  have  existed  there, 
in  a  perturbed  and  perilous  condition. 
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ply  of  water  as  gradually  used  as  any  mechanical  contrivance 
would  make  it  possible. 

The  progressive  discovery  of  the  river  and  the  reservoir 
system  at  its  source  have  been  the  subject  of  protracted  study 
and  research,  the  results  of  which  in  the  light  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  valley  of  the  river  by  the  governments  of  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  successively, 
are  here  given,  with  due  regard  to  the  question  of  aborigi- 
nal occupancy. 

THE  MODE  OF  PROCEDURE  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  RESEARCHES, 
SURVEYS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  remoteness  of  the  locality  to  be  examined,  the  intri- 
cate, dismembered  and  scattering  lines  of  discovery  from 
the  time  the  river  was  tirst  seen  of  white  men,  and  the  grad- 
ual acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  river  from  its  mouth 
to  the  official  survey  of  its  source  in  1875,  made  it  desirable 
to  trace  the  history  of  discovery  and  briefly  to  note  down 
the  facts  as  they  have  been  found  to  exist,  with  a  reproduc 
tion  of  all  maps  of  interest  or  importance,  to  which  is  added 
occurrences  happening  at  the  source  from  1875  to  1892.  It 
was  projected  that  a  list  of  the  maps,  records,  histories, 
journals,  surveys,  charts,  letters,  etc.,  which  have  been  ex- 
amined, would  be  made  a  part  of  this  report.  Inasmuch  as 
the  documents  and  records  mentioned,  Spanish,  French,  Ital- 
ian, English,  and  Indian,  are  almost  innumerable,  the  list 
would  be  but  a  burden  to  the  record.  All  obtainable  items, 
known  to  exist,  toucliing  the  discovery  of  the  river  and  its 
source  have  been  considered.    In  the  field,  ^  the  work  has 

1.  The  survey  iuul  cxaininatiou  orinduolt^d  f<>r  the  prop.iratioii  of  this  work, 
wcro,  first,  lu  1>>S  In  the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen,  second,  ns  a  Conimlsislonor 
of  tlio  aiinnesota  llKtorical  Society,  and  tliird.  as  Commissioner  of  tho  Itasca 
State  T'arlv.  cheei  fully  responditp.;  to  the  tertns  of  authoi  ity  li\<lioated  In  a  letter 
from  tho  American  Geoi?raj>hical  Society,  which  covers  a  period  from  IftSS  to  1892. 
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been  prosecuted  in  the  manner  indicated  in  this  report. 
Photographic  views  taken  from  nature,  are  used  to  illus- 
trate a  few  of  the  most  interesting  localities  examined. 


SUB-DIYISIOX  THIPtD. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  DISCOVERY;   THE  SPANISH 
ACCOUNTS;  PINEDA;   ESPIRITU  SANTO  BAY; 
NARVAEZ;  CABEZA  DE  VACA;   DE  SOTO; 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  CREDIT;  CARTO- 
GRAPHICAL RESULTS  OF  DE  SOTO'S 
EXPEDITION;  CONCLUSIONS 
DRAWN;  DE  LUNA. 


Before  relating  the  manner  in  which  the  Mississippi  river 
became  known  to  civilized  men  of  European  birth,  a  few 
lines  are  necessary  as  to  the  definition  of  the  word  discovenj. 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  subject.  Of  course  no 
stream  can  be  seen  at  more  than  one  point  in  the  same  time 
by  the  same  man,  nor  has  it  ever  been  the  case  that  a  river, 
when  first  visited,  has  been  explored  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  —  or  rice  versa.  A  less  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  course  of  a  stream,  however,  through  one  or  more  visits, 
is  sufficient  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  credit  of  its  discovery. 

Some  men  have  in  their  wanderings  in  wild  regions  unex- 
pectedly come  upon  a  large  river  or  other  important  feature 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  have  incidentally  mentioned  the 
discovery  without  taking  especial  interest  in  it;  whilst  others 
have  deliberately  planned  journeys  to  ascertain  the  truth 
about  places  whose  existence  had  been  rumored  among  the 
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luilivcs,  or  places  before  visited  but  only  partially  explored. 
The  amount  of  merit  to  be  accredited  to  each  of  these  t^vo 
classes  may  be  left  to  the  casuist;  for  practical  geographers 
sliould  rather  interest  themselves  in  the  acquisition  of  scien- 
tific truth. 

Should,  however,  a  navigator  while  on  a  coasting  voyage 
in  strange  seas,  find  among  the  various  streams  which  he 
passes  the  entry  of  a  river  which  afterwards  proves  to  be 
the  most  important  of  the  region  drained  by  them,  and  yet 
merely  note  it  along  with  the  others  on  his  chart,  without 
topographical  sign,  written  description,  or  appropriate  name 
by  which  to  indicate  its  magnitude  and  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  is  he  worthy  of  being  called  its  discoverer  in  so 
doing?  An  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  would  unset- 
tle the  general  belief  of  the  world  on  this  subject. 

THE  SPANISH  ACCOUNTS. 

Unless  we  believe  that  Hibernian  missionaries  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  or  Welsh  emigrants  (Madoc) 
about  1170,  discovered  North  America,  and  that,  too  by  way 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds  any 
other  idea  than  that  Spaniards  were  the  first  men  of  the  old 
world  whose  eyes  gazed  upon  the  waters  of  the  ^Mississippi 
river.  "What  Spanish  man  or  party  of  men,  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  maybe  considered  as  uncertain.    A  desire  for  gco 
^'raphical  discovery  for  its  own  sake  was  a  passion  rarely 
present  in  the  Spanish  breast.    When  the  river  was  first 
soon  it  was  doubtless  at  its  oubouchure,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rnud  islands  and 
Mats  of  the  delta  may  not  have  been  such  as  to  tempt  the 
'iavigator  to  diverge  from  his  general  course  in  order  to 
explore  its  passes. 
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The  ver3'  earliest  map  that  can  be  cited  as  j^ossiUy  show- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  printed  one, 
known  as  the  ^'Admiral's  Map,"  /.  e.,  of  Columbus,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  speculation.  Though  it  is  well  under- 
stood to  have  been  engraved  as  early  as  1507,  it  was  not  ac- 
tually published  till  1513,  when  it  illustrated  an  edition  of 
Ptolemy.  On  this  map  can  be  seen,  to  the  westward  of  Cuba 
and  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  a  large  bay  containing  many  is- 
lands, with  streams,  etc.,  along  the  shore,  duly  named.  Away 
beyond  the  last  of  these  names,  at  the  southwest  side  of  the 
bay,  appears  a  conspicuous  delta,  through  which,  by  three 
mouths,  a  large  river  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  Thence  the 
coast  stretches  southward  without  salient  topography  or 
name,  till  it  turns  and  becomes  the  coast  of  South  America, 
on  which,  after  a  sj^ace,  another  set  of  local  names  com- 
mences. Some  writers  have  taken  this  northern  topography 
for  a  representation  of  Columbus'  Ganges,  but  others  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi.  If  there  be  any  local 
meaning  to  this  delta  at  all,  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  just  as  likely 
to  be  intended  to  indicate  either  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or 
the  Panuco  river,  put  down  from  hearsay .  In  this  case  the 
River  of  Palms,  seen  at  the  center  of  the  north  side  of  the 
bay,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  Mississippi  i 

1  Couut  r.  \.  de  Varubagen,  one  time  embassador  of  Brazil  to  Portugal,  made 
a  special  study  of  the  life  :ind  voya-rt  s  of  Americas  Vespucius.  tlie  results  of  whlcti 
were  jriveii  to  the  world  between  the  years  lSt'4  and  1ST4.  His  view  is  that  tlic  so- 
called  first  voyage  of  tliis  naviirator,  upon  wliich  so  much  doubt  lias  been  Ihro'.vn. 
actually  took  place  in  1497-8.  but  that  It  was  made  to  North  .Vmerica  and  not  toany 
jiart  of  tl»e  soutliern  continent.  He  thiulcs  tliat  tlie  vc><sels  of  Vr^puoius.  fir>t 
strikluj?  Honduras.  f(Wlowed  tlie  Atlantic  coast  to  the  northward  a-*  far  as  sonio  un- 
detA,^rmIned  port  ("tlie  finest  In  the  world"),  whence  tliey  sailed  to  the  Itermuda 
Islands,  and  thence  liorne.  This  "Admiral's  nuip,"  he  tliinks.  \v;m  ct>uiplled  from 
much  earlier  on«>.  wliii-h  h.ad  derived  tlieir  information  from  the  rejiortj*  of  the 
voyage.  Tiie  River  of  Palms,  .shown  on  tlie  map  on  the  nortlicru  side  of  tUc  bajr, 
be  C*)nslders  to  have  been  inle'tub'd  to  rt^present  tlie  Mississippi, 

Varuhasreii's  ideas  eon<  erniirj  t  he  date  and  scope  of  t  liis  iir^t  >  oya>:c  of  Vcspuclus 
have  not  met  wit  ii  uuu'h  favor  utitil  quite  rceiMit  ly     .John  FisUe.  In  hl««  l'Ht>c**Vfr\/ 
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In  a  royal  dispatch,  dated  Burgos,  1521,  there  is  a  short 
:MX'Oiint  of  Francisco  de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  telling 
how  when  he  knew  of  the  discovery  of  Yucatan,  with  its 
riches  and  beauty,  he  determined  to  send  out  at  his  own  ex- 
jxjnse  "four  ships  with  good  pilots,  under  the  command  of 
Alonzo  Alvarez  de  Pineda,  in  the  year  1519,  with  the  object 
of  searching  for  some  gulf  or  strait  in  the  main  land  towards 
Florida;^  in  which  expedition  they  went  eight  or  nine 
months,  but  they  never  found  it,  seeing  only,  among  other 
low  and  barren  lands,  the  country  that  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
had  already  discovered.  They  desired  to  coast  along  it  to- 
ward the  east,  but  the  continuous  shoals  and  reefs,  the  con- 
trary winds  and  the  violence  of  the  currents  forced  them  to 
turn  around  and  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast  to  the 
west,  examining  attentively  all  the  country,  ports,  rivers, 
iiiliabitants  and  the  rest  of  the  notable  things  until  they  met 
with  Ilernan  Cortes,  who  already  occupied  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
same  coast.  Arrived  there,  they  marked  the  termination  or 
limits  of  their  discovery,  which  extended  more  than  three 
hundred  leagues,  of  which  land  they  took  possession  for  the 
t-rown  of  Castile.  Having  taken  this  action  they  turned 
hack  and  penetrated  a  river  carrying  much  water,  at  whose 

•  111 ranee  there  w^as  a  large  village,  where  they  were  more 
'han  forty  days,  careening  their  ships  and  trading  with  the 
natives  on  terms  of  much  friendship  and  confidence.  They 
.i'-conded  the  river  six  leagues  and  saw  forty  villages  on  one 

■     '/  iVa.  lH<.t2.  has  now  come  boldly  forward  In  defense  of  thoin.    Howovor.  ho  dif- 
■■  r-s  fr-ini  Varnhason  iti  thitikhr^  tliat  It  was  the  namoloss  delta  n>ferrod  t«)  In  Uie 
'■  »t  i*lil<-h  was  intended  to  represent  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  tlie 
>■  r..f  I»)ilms. 

I  \V>i.  re  the  word  Florida  occurs  In  this  article  without  any  qualification  It  must 
uii(l.<rs(<)o(i  asmeanini;  tliat  eou!it  ry  stretcli i rr^  all  tl\e  way  from  Now  Spain  on 
"oiitliwi'st  to  the  possessions  of  tlio  Portuguese  (whatever  tlioy  ni.ay  have  been) 

•  u  iia«  northeast. 
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bank  or  the  other.  It  was  called,  the  province  of  Amichel;^ 
a  good  land,  peaceful,  healthy,  provided  with  abundance  of 
food  and  fruits  ;  its  inhabitants  wore  many  jewels  of  gold  in 
their  noses  and  ears  :  they  were  a  kind  people  and  disposed 
to  receive  religious  and  political  instruction.  Their  stature 
A^aried  in  different  i^rovinces.  In  some  they  say  that  they 
saw  gigantic  people,  in  others  of  ordinary  stature,  and  that 
in  some  were  almost  pigmies." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  river  is  not  named  in  this  brief 
narration,  though  on  the  outline  chart  which  Garay  sent  to 
Spain  in  1520  the  entrance  of  an  apparently  large  bay  is 
seen,  at  about  the  center  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  with  the  name  of  Rio  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  River 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  attached  to  it.  This  river,  there  shown, 
has  been  thought  by  many  writers  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  present  Mississippi.  Such  a  view,  however,  cannot  be 
generally  accepted  when  it  is  considered  that  Pineda  and  his 
people  "examined  attentively"  all  the  various  features  of  the 
coast,  of  which  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  one,  and  also 
when  a  certain  topographical  unlikencss  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

To  find  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  a  large  vil- 
lage and  a  beach  suitable  for  the  careening  of  vessels,  or  to 
meet  with  forty  villages  on  its  banks  within  a  distance  of  a 
little  more  than  twenty  miles,  is  impossible  of  belief  by  any 
one  who  has  ever  seen  that  locality.  The  Pineda  descrip 
tion,  indeed,  might  be  applied  with  more  justice  to  tlie  Pearl 
or  the  Pascagoula  of  the  Mississippi  Sound,  or  to  the  Mobile 

1.  In  ll)'.''.>  the  Frotah  «.'oium;in(li'r.  IbcrvlUo.  iii:i<l(»  ;illi:ii>cr  with  v.-^rliMjs  ti.it Ivo 
tribes  of  tho  gulf  (•«>.i>t.  Anion.:;  scvi'ii  nations  ninitioiuMl  as  li \  ini:  Id  tlio  o.T«t  of 
the  Mississiilpi  weti' llie  Arnilcou.  Query:  M;iy  It  imt  have  bei'ii  fr^in  tho  .inrrs- 
torsof  thi>  pt'ople  that  IMtuMla.  one  hundred  ami  eighty  years  before,  pot  \ho  name 
fur  this  land  he  culled  AiulehelV 
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and  Tensas  which  empty  into  Mobile  Bay,  than  to  the  great 
river  itself.  If  it  were  not  for  the  particular  description  of 
one  river  only  in  this,  the  first  written  account  of  any  part 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the 
pi:icin<^  the  Espiritu  Santo  about  where  the  Mississippi 
should  be,  and  for  the  absence  in  the  chart  of  any  other 
stream  marked  enough  to  compete  for  the  honor,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  identify  the  two. 
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It  may  be  remarked  in  addition,  that  a  map  similar  to  the 
Garay  chart  was  made  by  Cortes'  order,  apparently  about 
the  same  time,  and  sent  by  him  to  Spain  in  1520,  which,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  entry,  shows  the  Espiritu 
Santo  as  an  extensive  bay  with  two  streams  at  its  head 
reaching  far  inland.  The  shape  of  the  bay  on  this  map  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Bay  of  Mobile  as  now  delineated  on 
poor  maps  of  small  scale;  and,  if  it  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent said  bay,  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  would  be  re- 
quired to  recognize  in  the  two  tributaries  emptying  into  its 
head,  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers  of  to-day.  It  may 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  two  charts  were  both  com- 
piled from  information  furnished  by  Pineda  and  his  men. 
The  mouth  of  the  P^.  de  Arretisos  of  the  Cortes  map  may  be 
that  of  the  Mississippi. 

By  this  voyage  of  Pineda  was  the  arbitrary  and  unnamed 
line  bounding  the  western  sea  in  this  direction,  and  appear- 
ing on  some  of  the  earlier  mai^s,  proved  to  represent  a 
reality;  and  it  was  now  definitely  ascertained  that  at  no 
point  between  the  discoveries  of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  the 
Florida  peninsula,  and  those  of  Cortes  and  his  companions 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  dependencies,  could  the  sup- 
posed strait  be  found  by  which  vessels  were  to  pass  to  the 
islands  of  Asia. 

The  next  ex2:»edition  was  the  one  in  1528,  also  fitted  out  by 
Garay,  which  was  designed  to — "conquer  and  govern  the 
provinces  of  the  main  extending  from  the  river  Palma?  to 
the  Cape  of  Florida."  This  expedition  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez,  ''Governor  of  Florida, 
Rio  de  Palmas  and  Espiritu  Santo."  The  unhappy  fate  of 
this  party,  whose  destination  was  the  farther  side  of  the 
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roicioii  covered  by  the  patent,  is  well  known  to  the  historical 
n'ador.  Narvaez  had  employed  a  pilot  because  he  professed 
{o  have  been  at  the  Palmas  river  and  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  coast  of  the  north;  but  he  failed  to  find  the  har- 
l>or  he  knew  of,  and  when  the  ships  came  to  the  main  land 
il  was  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida,  where  they  had  to 
anchor  in  a  bay  unknown  to  him.  After  a  council  had  been 
held  on  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  it  was  decided  that  the 
main  body  under  Narvaez's  own  command,  "should  march 
along  the  coast  until  they  reached  the  harbor,  and  that 
those  in  the  ships  should  take  a  like  direction  until  they 
arrived  at  the  same  place."  Thus  the  land. and  sea  forces 
parted  and  they  never  saw  each  other  again.  After  suffer- 
ing much  hardship  from  excessive  hunger  and  fatigue  in 
passing  through  a  country  difiicult  to  travel  in,  the  former 
carae  to  Apalache,  an  Indian  town  supposed  to  be  not  far 
from  the  present  Tallahassee.  In  view  of  the  poverty  of 
the  land,  the  unfavorable  reports  of  the  country  beyond, 
and  the  continual  war  made  upon  them  by  the  Indians. 
Xarvaez  determined  to  go  in  quest  of  the  town  of  Ante  — 
now  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near  the  mod- 
ern St.  Mark's — and  of  the  sea  beyond  it.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  coast  nothing  could  be  seen  or  heard  of  the  ships;  so 
he  ordered  the  construction  of  boats  in  which  to  continue 
liis  journey  by  sea.  They  had  but  one  carpenter  among 
tliem,  and  were  without  tools  and  the  materials  proper  for 
shipbuilding,  except  the  trees  of  the  surrounding  forests; 
hut  to  this  forlorn  band  necessity  truly  became  the  mother 
*>f  invention.  They  erected  a  forge,  making  the  bellows 
ivom  horse  hides;  and  hammered  out  thi^  necessary  tools 
from  their  no  longer  needed  spurs  and  stirrups,  and  from 
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iron  taken  from  their  cross-bows  and  other  things.  The 
manes  and  tails  of  their  slain  horses  provided  the  rigging 
and  ropes;  stones  served  for  anchors,  and  out  of  their  own 
shirts  they  made  sails.  In  forty  eight  days  their  five  vessels 
were  completed,  which,  when  loaded  with  their  provisions 
and  with  about  fifty  men  each,  were  so  crowded  that  there 
was  no  room  in  which  to  move.  They  left  the  bay  on  the  22d 
of  September,  and  coasted  westward  laboriously  until  about 
the  31st  day  of  October,  when  they  arrived  at  some  estuaries 
where  they  lost  two  of  their  men  —  afterwards  heard  of  by 
the  Soto  forces  as  having  been  murdered  by  the  natives. 
This  locality  has  been  surmised  to  be  the  neighborhood  of 
Pensacola.  The  ensuing  morning  early,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Indians,  the  boats  put  to  sea  again.  Their 
next  adventure,  according  to  the  letter  composed  some  nine 
years  later  by  the  two  survivors  of  the  expedition  —  or 
rather  according  to  Oviedo's  version  of  it,  for  the  original 
is  not  extant  —  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

*'And  our  people  were  ahead  and  went  two  more  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  boat  in  which  the  treasurer  was  arrived 
at  a  point  made  by  the  coast,  behind  which  was  a  river  that 
flowed  broad  and  swollen  from  freshet;  a  little  behind,  the 
boat  of  the  governor  and  the  others  anchored  at  some  is- 
lands near  by,  and  the  treasurer  went  to  them  and  made 
know^n  the  discovery  of  the  river.  As  they  found  no  wood 
with  w^hich  to  parch  the  maize  they  had  been  eating  raw  for 
two  days,  they  agreed  to  enter  the  river,  of  wliich  they  took 
up  fresh  w^ater  in  the  sea;  and  on  going  near  to  it.  the  violence 
of  the  current  at  the  entrance  did  not  permit  them  to  gain 
the  land.  While  working  to  get  to  it  the  wind  sprung  \»p  in 
the  north,  and  by  it  and  the  strong  current  thoy  were  i>ut 
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out  more  to  sea.  And  they  sailed  that  night  and  the  next 
day  following  up  to  night  time,  when  the}^  found  themselves 
in  three  fathoms  depth,  and  seeing  that  evening  many  smokes 
on  the  coast,  they  did  not  dare  to  land  in  the  night  time,  and 
anchored,"  etc. 

Nunez  Cabezade  Yaca,  who  was  the  treasurer  referred  to, 
in  the  Belation  that  he  sent  to  Charles  V  the  same  year,  uses 
somewhat  different  w-ords.  viz. : 

*'We  sailed  that  day  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
when  my  boat,  w^hich  was  first,  discovered  a  point  made  by 
tlie  land,  and  against  a  cape  opposite  passed  a  broad  river. 
I  cast  anchor  near  a  little  island  forming  the  point,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  other  boats.  The  Governor  did  not  choose 
to  come  up,  and  entered  a  bay  near  by  in  which  were  a  great 
many  islets.  We  came  together  there  and  took  fresh  water 
from  the  sea,  the  stream  entering  it  in  freshet.  To  parch 
some  of  the  maize  we  brought  with  us,  since  we  had  eaten  it 
raw  for  two  days,  we  went  on  an  island,  but  finding  no  wood, 
we  agreed  to  go  to  the  river  beyond  the  point,  one  league  otT. 
By  no  effort  could  we  get  there,  so  violent  was  the  current 
on  the  way,  which  drove  us  out  while  we  contended  and 
strove  to  gain  the  land.  The  north  wind  which  came  from  the 
shore  began  to  blow  so  strongly  that  it  forced  us  to  sea  with- 
out our  being  able  to  overcome  it.  We  sounded  half  a  league 
out,  and  found  with  thirty  fathoms,  we  could  not  get  bot- 
tom; but  we  were  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  cur- 
rent was  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Toiling  in  this  manner  to 
fetch  the  land,  we  n.ivigated  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  a  little  before  the  sun  rose,  we  saw  smoke  in  sev- 
•'lal  places  along  the  shore.  Attempting  to  reach  thorn,  wo 
found  ourselves  in  three  fathoms  of  water,"  etc. 
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Now  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  this  large  river 
which  they  could  not  enter  was  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  of  that  time,  for  the  present  small  delta,  judg- 
ing by  geological  doctrine,  must  have  been  mostly  built 
up  within  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so,  since 
elapsed.  To  what  point  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
they  were  carried,  however,  is  unknown,  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly somewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state 
of  Texas. 


DEBNANDO  DE  SOTO. 

In  a  few  years  was  consigned  to  another,  but  hardly  more 
fortunate  man,  the  task  of  conquering  and  settlhig  the 
''Province  of  Rio  de  las  Palmas  to  Florida,"  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  Narvaez  aud  his  i)eople.  This  was  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  a  man  already  renowned  as  a  conquistador, 
and  now  Adelantado  of  Florida 
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With  a  force  of  some  nine  hundred  souls,  he  landed  in  the 
numth  of  May,  1539,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  at  a  place  that  has  almost  uniformly  been 
assumed  to  be  the  present  Tampa  Bay.  After  two  years' 
luarching  through  portions  of  what  are  now  the  states  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  the  expedition  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  on  Sunday,  the  8th  day  of 
May  1541  (old  style),  that  they  came  to  the  first  town  of  a 
country  called  Quizquiz,  and  at  two  Spanish  leagues  beyond 
(or  about  seven  miles),  they  saw  the  great  river.  Impressed 
with  its  size,  it  being  the  largest  one  that  they  had  yet  seen  in 
Florida,  they  called  it  Bio  Grande  without  other  appellation. 
On  the  21st  the  little  army  passed  to  a  suitable  spot  on  its 
banks  where  they  tarried  four  weeks,  constructing  large 
boats  and  making  other  preparations  to  cross  over  to  the 
western  side.  The  passage  was  safely  effected  on  Sunday, 
the  18th  of  June.  The  place  of  crossing  was  at  some  point 
not  very  many  miles  below  the  present  city  of  Helena,  in 
Arkansas.  The  river  is  described  by  one  of  their  chroniclers 
—an  eye  witness — as  being  here  a  league  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  narrative  says  that  ''The  stream  was  swift  and 
very  deep;  the  water,  always  flowing  turbidly,  brought  along 
from  above  many  trees  and  much  timber,  driven  onward  by 
its  force." 

Though  they  followed  a  northerly  course  from  where  they 
left  the  Mississippi  at  a  point  some  four  or  five  miles  above 
tlii'ir  crossing  place,  there  is  no  direct  statement  of  these 
[>eople  seeing  the  river  again  until  they  went  to  it  from  the 
native  town  or  village  of  Pacaha,  along  a  canal  described  by 
tiiem  as  of  artificial  make,  and  as  being  three  leagues  in 
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length.  They  were  in  pursuit  of  the  cacique,  who  had 
retreated  to  a  fortified  camp  in  an  island  of  the  river  for 
fear  of  the  invading  Spaniards  and  their  allies  of  Casqui. 
This  enclosed  town  of  Pacaha — or,  as  called  in  one  history 
only,  Capaha^ — has  been  considered  by  commentators  as  the 
farthest  point  to  the  northward  reached  by  Soto  and  his 
soldiers,  but  where  it  was  situated  is  unkno^^Ti,  and  probably 
will  always  remain  so,  though  it  was  scarcely  higher  up  the 
river  than  New  Madrid,  even  if  as  high.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that,  perhaps,  the  site  was  near  the  center  of 
activity  of  the  earthquake  of  1811,  which  caused  the  sub- 
sidence of  large  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  that,  possibly,  what  remains  of  Pacaha  now 
quietly  rejioses  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  "sunken 
lands,"  covered  with  water. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  finding  gold  in  the 
western  regions,  Soto  turned  his  footsteps  towards  the  river 
again,  and  on  April  17th,  1542,  arrived  at  its  banks,  some 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  where,  at  an  Indian 
village  called  Guachoya,  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
proposed  building  ships  there  by  means  of  which  to  send  to 
New  Spain  for  supplies  and  reinforcements,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  settle  permanently  in  the  country,  but  his  death 
in  a  little  over  a  month  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  liis 
■plans ;  for  when  he  died  the  desire  of  most  of  his  followers 
to  remain  in  so  unfortunate  a  country  died  too.  Luys  Mos- 
coso,  his  successor  in  command,  in  agreement  with  the  other 
captains,  decided  that  they  should  try  their  fortunes  in  the 
west  and  southwest,  thinking  they  could  go  overland  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  latter  direction.  So  they  left  the  river 
on  the  5th  of  .Tune.    In  about  fivo  months.  h<nvpvor.  tl\oy 
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retuniecl  to  it  bitterly  disappointed  and  broken  men,  and  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  the  majority  now  was  to  get  safely 
out  of  the  country  to  the  nearest  Spanish  settlements  by 
the  only  remaining  available  route — that  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  was  at  another  Indian  village  called  Aminoya, 
about  as  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  as  Guachoya 
was  below  it,  that  Moscoso  took  up  his  winter  quarters,  and 
where  he  built  seven  brigantines  to  carry  out  of  the  country- 
the  Spaniards,  who  numbered  but  a  few  over  one- third  of 
those  whom  Soto  had  brought  into  it  four  years  previously. 
They  left  July  2d,  1543,.  and,  sailing  day  and  night,  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  the  natives  in  their  hundreds  of  canoes  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  arrived  in  seventeen  days  at 
the  place  where  the  river,  through  two  mouths,  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea.  Their  further  adventures  do  not  concern 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  relation  of  these  men  to  the  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  simply  this:  They  actually  traversed  its  waters,  in 
descending,  from  a  point  some  seven  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and,  in  addition,  saw  more  or  less  of  it  at  two 
places  farther  up,  viz.  the  lands  of  Ouizquiz  and  Pacaha.  So 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  soldiers  of  the  diminishing 
army  commanded  successively  by  Soto  and  Moscoso  wore 
not  only  the  first  white  men  to  see  the  river  where  it  flowed 
through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  were  the  practical 
explorers  of  the  lower  two-fifths  of  its  course.  They  really 
thought,  however,  that  they  had  hit  upon  this  liio  Grande  at 
its  very  origin.  This  was  a  misapprehension,  though  one 
interesting  enough  to  be  worthy  of  some  references  hero  to 
the  old  maps  and  chronicles  in  order  to  show  how  it  arose. 
Besides  the  Garay  and  Cortes  maps  already  described,  cn 
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which  could  be  seen  the  three  names  of  Espiritu  Santo, 
Palmas  and  Panuco,  often  referred  to  in  the  Soto  narra- 
tives, there  was  another  one  that  was  used  by  the  officers  of 
the  expedition.  This  was  an  official  coast  chart,  madQ  by 
Alonso  de  Chaves  in  1536;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not 
come  down  to  our  time  nor  any  known  copy  of  it.  Yet 
there  is  a  description  of  the  map,  or  rather  an  itinerary  of 
the  sea  coast  from  high  up  on  the  Atlantic  and  around  the 
Florida  peninsula  to  Mexico,  which  was  compiled  from  it  by 
the  historian  Oviedo.  The  reader  should  understand,  by  the 
way,  that  though  this  Soto  expedition  turned  out  to  have 
been  a  roving  one,  it  was  not  intended  in  the  first  place  to 
have  been  so.  A  permanent  settlement  at  some  point  on  the 
sea  coast  had  been  contemplated,  and  would  after  a  while 
have  been  made  but  for  the  wrongheadedness  of  the  com- 
mander. 

There  was  a  certain  town  of  the  name  of  Cofitachequi  that 
the  party  came  to,  which  was  situated  somewhere  in  what  is 
now  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Here  Soto  was  treated  by 
the  lady  ruler  much  better  than  he  deserved.  When  ho  left 
he  carried  her  along  as  a  sort  of  hostage,  according  to  his 
usual  fashion.  On  the  fourteenth  day's  march  the  army 
slept  on  a  level,  open  ground  (savdna),  where  they  all  suf- 
fered much  from  cold,  and  where  the  cacica  managed  to  slip 
away  from  her  captors.  Speaking  of  this  locality  the  gov- 
ernor's private  secretary,  Rodrigo  Ranjel,  thus  expresses 
himself,  as  reported  by  Oviedo:  "Here  they  passed  by 
wading  that  river  on  which  later  the  brigantines  wore 
launched  that  they  had  made.  It  runs  to  the  soa  ;  and.  as 
the  sea  map  shows,  it  is  the  river  of  the  Si>irilu  Saucto. 
which,  according  to  the  maps  of  the  cosmograi>hor.  Alonso 
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de  Chaves,  enters  into  a  great  bay.  The  mouth  of  said  river 
is  in  salt  water,  under  31  degrees  this  side  of  .the  equinoctial 
line." 

Captain  Luys  Hernandez  de  Biedma,  an  officer  of  the 
King,  also  accompanied  the  expedition.  His  report,  like 
the  diary  of  Ran j el,  first  became  public  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  it,  when  speaking  of  this  neighborhood,  he  says; 
"Among  these  ridges  we  found  the  origin  of  the  great  river 
by  which  we  came  out,  and  we  believed  it  to  be  the  river  of 
Espiritu  Santo."  He  also  calls  the  Mississippi  at  the  place 
where  it  was  crossed  Espiritu  Santo  and  Rio  Grande. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  "the  Inca,"  who  by  the  way  was  not 
with  Soto,  but  drew  his  information  from  men  who  were,  in 
that  part  of  his  book  where  he  treats  of  the  extent  of  the 
country  traversed  by  the  little  army,  says  that  they 
"reached  the  ultimate  springs  where  the  great  river  is  born. 
Those  who  pretend  to  understand  something  of  casmogra- 
phy  say  that  from  where  they  embarked  to  the  source  of  the 
river  there  are  three  hundred  leagues,  and  others  say  much 
more,  but  I  take  the  most  moderate  o^Dinion,  so  that  there 
are  eight  hundred  leagues  of  its  current  to  the  sea,  and  thus 
far  the  Spaniards  penetrated  the  land. " 

The  unknown  Portugese  Knight  of  Elvas  indirectly  con- 
nects the  two  streams  which  they  saw;  for  in  giving  ilie  no- 
menclature of  the  MississijDpi,  he  says  that  at  Guaclioya  it 
was  known  as  Tamalisiew,  at  Nilco  as  Tapatu;  at  Coza  as 
^Ilco,  (Mekko,  chief?)  and  that  at  its  entrance  it  was  called 
simply  21ie  River.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Garcilaso  alone 
calls  it  the  Chucagua,  for  Juan  Coles  told  liini  that  that  was 
the  name  the  Indians  knew  it  by;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  it  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  the  Ohio  Rivor  in 
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La  Salle's  time,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later.  The 
head-waters  they  had  seen  and  considered  those  of  the  Pdo 
Grande,  were  not  really  such,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  but 
only  those  of  its  extreme  southeastern  tributary,  in  other 
words  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

A  corroboration  of  this  statement  may  be  inferentially 
had  from  a  certain  expression  to  be  found  in  the  account  of 
the  Tristan  de  Luna  expedition  of  twenty  years  later.  This 
was  projected  for  the  initiation  of  a  pacific  settlement  in 
Florida,  the  previous  attempts  at  settlement  having  failed 
through  the  tyranny  of  leaders.  Several  of  Soto's  old 
soldiers  went  with  it.  A  small  detachment  was  sent  to  Coza 
(in  northeastern  Alabama)  by  reason  of  its  great  importance 
at  the  time  the  Spaniards  were  there  before.  While  in  gar- 
rison *at  that  place,  part  of  these  new  visitors  went  with  a 
Cozan  army  to  make  war  on  a  neighboring  nation  called  the 
Napochies,  who  lived  apparently  some  two  or  tliree  days' 
journey  farther  away.  Of  course  these  people  could  not  re- 
sist their  hereditary  enemies  now  that  the  latter  were  aided 
by  the  Spaniards  with  their  fire-sticks  and  wonderful  beasts, 
so  they  fled  incontinently  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the 
allied  forces.  The  Cozans,  not  finding  them  anywhere  with 
all  their  searching,  surmised  that  they  had  not  thought  the 
woods  safe  enough,  and  had  fled  to  hide  themselves  in 
Ochechiton,  which  signifies  the  Great  Water.  Hearing  tliese 
words,  the  Spaniards  thought  that  it  must  be  the  sea  that 
was  meant,  "but  it  was  only  a  great  river  whicli  our  people 
call  the  Espiritu  Santo,  which  rises  among  some  great  moun 
tains  of  that  land  in  Florida." 

With  some  concluding  remarks  on  the  guiding  cartog- 
raphy  and   cartographical   results  of   this   o\]>odition  of 
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Hernando  de  Soto  it  may  be  dismissed  from  further  consid- 
oration  here.  Xo  geographical  sketch  or  route  map  by  any 
of  the  party  is  kno\^  n  to  have  been  made;  though  possibly 
there  were  such,  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Chaves 
ma])  they  apparently  had  taken  with  them.  Although 
curious  historians  of  the  present  century  have  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  in  Spanish  archives  for  rejiorts 
of  this  and  other  exploring  expeditions,  and  for  narratives 
of  missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  for  maps 
of  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  but  very  few  papers  of 
that  kind  have  been  found  —  at  least  as  regards  the  region 
east  of  New  Spain.  Prior  to  the  return  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Soto  expedition  there  were  no  materials  for  filling  in  the 
interior  blanks  of  the  outline  maps  already  made  by  the 
Spaniards;  for  the  few  earlier  explorers  of  North  America 
hugged  the  coast,  and  scarcely  ventured  inland  beyond  tide- 
water. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  members  of  the  Soto  expedi- 
tion produced  no  cartography;  nor  were  the  cartographical 
works  of  others,  based  on  the  narratives  thereof,  much  to 
boast  of.  The  unofiicial  map-makers  of  the  day,  being 
deprived  of  all  recourse  to  original  Spanish  documents, 
apparently  had  but  two  sources  of  information  open  to  them 
wlien  they  attempted  to  portray  the  hydrographical  features 
of  the  interior  of  the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
—  tlien  unknown  —  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These 
wore  the  book  of  the  Knight  of  Elvas,  which  was  printed  at 
Kvora,  in  Portugal,  in  ITk^T;  and  that  of  the  Inca,  likewise 
lii"st  printed  at  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  (though  a  Spanish 
^ok),  in  1G05,  from  his  M.  S.  completed  in  1591.  Neither 
worlv  was  accompaniod  by  a  map,  so  tliat  it  is  not  much  to 
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be  wondered  at  that  the  geographers  produced  confused 
maps.  It  was  on  the  Florida  map  of  the  Theairum  Orbis 
Terrarum  of  Abraham  Ortelius  of  Antwerp,  edition  of  1580. 
that  the  public  of  the  time  first  saw  an  attempt  to  represent 
the  interior  course  of  the  Pdo  Grande.  ^  On  this  map  the 
Rio  de  Spirito  Santo  is  shown  as  coming  from  the  north- 
ward, divided  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  into  four 
branches.  Two  of  these  come  from  the  north  and  north - 
w^est  respectively  and  the  other  two,  much  longer  streams, 
from  the  northeast  and  east;  and  its  mouth  is  shown  as 
being  at  the  head  of  a  large  bay  called  the  Mar  Pequena. 
which  means  the  Little  Sea.  A  misleading  error  of  the  map 
is  the  extension  of  the  Rio  de  Canaveral  of  the  coast  charts 
northward  until  it  connects  with  the  eastern  branchings  of 
the  other  river.  Maps  of  the  country  constructed  after  the 
publication  of  the  Inca's  book  make  hopeless  confusion;  for 
all  the  towns  mentioned  in  it  are  scattered  over  the  land 
without  regard  to  any  reasonable  placing  of  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  order  in  which  they  were  met  with  by  Soto's 

1  This  map  bears  the  title  La  Flouida.  Aiictorc  Hicron  Cliiaves,  and  therefore 
docs  not  claim  to  be  the  work  of  Oi  telius  himself.  I  take  this  Hioron  Cliiaves  to 
be  no  other  than  Jerome  do  Chaves,  a  cosmographer,  who  is  briefly  nieuiioncd  in 
the  biographical  dictionaries. 

That  Ortelius,  as  a  geographer,  used  every  effort  to  obtain  Information,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Justin  Winscr,  in  his  Narrative  and  Critical  IliMom  of  America^ 
(1S86),  speaks  thus  c  f  him:  "lie  prefixed  to  his  book  a  list  of  the  authorities  [*alK>ut 
cue  hundred  and  fifty  in  all']  from  whoso  labors  he  had  con><tructed  his  own  maps. 
*  *  *  *  It  has  not  a  single  Spatiish  title,  which  indicates  how  closely  the 
Council  for  the  Indies  had  kept  their  archives  from  tiie  unofficial  cartoprapers." 
No  wonder,  whei\  Charles  V.  forbade  the  giving  away  of  American  maps  to 
foreigners! 

Itcsidcs  liis  cxttMisive  reading,  it  may  be  added  that  Ortelius  also  soupht  for 
Information  from  first  hands;  for  in  tlie  short  d(\scriptlon  he  civos  of  Florida  in 
the  text  of  his  atlas  lu>  incident  ally  sp(>aks  of  having  obt.ained  liis  inf(f  rmat  i<>n 
cone. rning  the  legiou  from  .yaro/>i/s  ('o/u/.>*,  wlio had  seen  it.  Query- May  not  this 
manwitlithe  latinized  name-in  spite  of  the  difference  of  the  Christian  name 
—  have  been  Garcllaso's  Informant  Juan  Coles?  At  thethue  t>rtellus  w.as  maklnff 
his  n«aps,  and  Gjircllaso  gtitting  materials  for  his  history,  there  were  •till  nicti 
living  who  hud  been  with  the  Solo  expeilitlon. 
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army  on  the  march.  And  into  the  Mar  Pequena.  now  styled 
the  Bahia  del  Spirito  Santo,  four  large  rivers  empty  instead 
of  one.  The  most  eastern  of  these  streams  is  named 
Chucagua,  but  more  frequently  Canaveral:  the  center  ones 
are  nameless,  and  the  one  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  bay 
is  called  R.  del  Spirito  Santo. 

Now  the  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  a  collection  of  the 
Oviedo  list  with  all  old  maps  accessible  to  me  here,  in  what 
concerns  the  subject  of  this  writing,  are  the  following: 

1st.  That  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  of  the  Chaves  maps, 
(whatever  that  of  Garay  and  Cortes  might  have  been),  which 
was  represented  by  Oviedo  as  having  an  extent  east  and 
west  of  twenty  leagues  of  longitude,  and  in  parts  of  ten  to 
twelve  of  latitude,  was  the  present  Galveston  Bay:  and, 

2d.  That  either  the  Canaveral  river  or  the  R.  de  Flores 
of  the  maps  generally  was 'intended  for  the  Mississippi 
itself — most  probably  the  former. 

This  embarrassing  "Bay  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  with  its 
plenitude  of  tributar}^  streams,  stood  in  the  way  of  correct 
map-making  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  or  until  tlio 
re-discovery  and  full  identification  of  the  ?nouths  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  direction  of  the  sea.  by  Iberville  \v. 
1699,  afforded  the  means  for  rightly  adjusting  the  geography 
of  the  interior  to  that  of  the  coast. 

Yet  there  still  remains  unsettled,  and  probably  always 
wull  remain  so,  the  historical  ([uestion  as  to  who  gave  the 
information  by  which  the  three  (| noted  plar«'>  wore  located 
on  the  earliest  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  correct 
answer  to  this  question  might  give  a  clue  to  tlie  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi;  tliough  it  may 
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reasonably  be  presumed  that  there  were  many  pilots  from 
whom  the  facts  could  have  been  deri\ed. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  prior  to  the  time  of  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  the  Mississippi  river  was  certainly  seen  again 
by  the  Spaniards,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  account  of  the  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Governor  Penalosa  of  New  Mexico,  which  left  Santa  Fe  in 
the  year  1661  to  visit  the  '-Quivera"  Indians: 

"Through  these  most  pleasant  and  fertile  fields  we 
marched  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  the 
kalends  of  June,  and  arrived  at  a  largo  river  which  they  call 
Mischipi,  where  we  saw  the  first  Indians  of  the  Escanxaques 
nation,  who  might  be  to  the  number  of  3.000  most  warlL^e," 
etc.  The  only  report  extant  of  this  journey  and  its  inci- 
dents was  written  by  an  eye  witness,  Father  Nicholas  Frey- 
tas,  whose  words  are  quoted  above,  and  he  therefore  is  the 
first  European,  so  far  as  now  known,  to  record  tlie  name  of 
the  great  river  in  its  Algonquin  form,  although  the  Arkansas 
Indians  he  here  came  amongst  were  not  of  that  stock  ;  it 
may,  however,  have  been  given  to  him  by  the  "Quiveras," 
whoever  they  were.^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  historical  abstracts  that 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  Spaniards  was 

1  This  Father,  bcin?  a  miin  of  education,  was  probal.ly  aequiiiiitod  with  the 
published  w  ritiii^^s  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  went  fnun  I'raneo  to  Canada. 
Out  ho  could  not  have  obtaiiunl  the  nasiie  of  the  river  from  that  source,  as  it  does 
nota,ppear  in  the  liclatiotui  till  1667,  and  he  wrote  in  li>iJ3.  Ills  ideas  of  tlie  ireovrra- 
phy  of  tl»e  interiorof  tho  coutitry.  however,  may  well  have  been  arrived  fivmtheM> 
works,  iu  connection  with  those  of  Chan»plain  and  others,  for  he  speaks  t)f  "  known 
nations"  about  as  follows:  The  fust,  lie  says,  are  the  Escanxa.jues.  hiivinc  to  thr 
uortli  of  Iheia  the  Land  of  Tire  (i.  c  the  Maskoutens  country*,  and  higher  up 
the  Fresh  Water  lake,  of  exresslvo  size  (Lakes  Mi.  hiijan  :iiul  nur.>n).  into  whicli 
empties  another  lake  called  Puela  (».  c.  Pou:ilak-  Lake  Superior).  He  then  drn- 
cribes  how,  proceedin;.;  from  said  nation  towards  New  France,  tliero  wer»'  nuM  with 
the  Nent»>rs.  Antivorinos  (  A ntouoronnns  of  < Miampla in's  niapt.  Kalsed-IUir*.  Te- 
tuns  and  lliroqiiefs,  thes*^  la>t  beinirtlie  lit>rce>'t  of  all. 
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incidental  only;  for.  as  before  said,  their  colonization  pro- 
jects rather  contemplated  coast  settlements  than  interior 
«)!U'S.  and  journeys  inland  were  mostly  made  from  the  inci- 
t  at  ion  of  the  * -thirst  for  gold"'  ascribed  to  them  by  the' 
Knglish  poet.  In  spite  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  by  its  subjects,  the  government  of  Spain  never 
vory  strenuously  pressed  any  claim  to  territorial  possession 
on  that  account,  nor  attempted  colonization  on  the  banks  of 
I  he  river  until  more  than  two  centuries  after  Soto's  time,  nor 
••ven,  so  far  as  is  known,  prosecuted  any  further  exploration 
towards  its  true  source.  Still,  they  may  have  ascended  it 
more  or  less  for  trading  purposes,  but  of  that  there  are 
scarcely  more  than  vague  re^Dorts. 


KEDUCKD  KUUM  OIIONTIUS  FINES'  (iLOIlE  lo^l. 
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THE  PAPAL  BULL;  JACQUES  C ARTIER;  CHAMPLAIX; 
JEAN  NICOLET;   RAYMBAULT  AND  JOGUES; 
GROSEILLIERS  AND  RADISSON;  LA  SALLE 
ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER;  JOLIET 
AND  MARQUETTE. 


It  was  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1193,  that  a  Roman  Pope. 
Alexander  VI. ,  published  a  bull  by  which  the  right  by  dis- 
covery to  the  new  lands  of  the  globe  was  divided  between 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  and  the  possession  of 
whatever  they  had  discovered,  or  should  thereafter  discover, 
was  confirmed  to  them  respectively.  The  document  thus 
coolly  disposing  of  all  of  the  Americas,  most  of  Africa,  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  the  ishuuls  of  the  great  oceans 
between  two  Euroi)ean  powers  alone,  made  the  line  of  domar 
cation  a  meridian  passing  nortli  and  south  through  the  Fenx^ 
islands  and  the  Azores.  But  a  year  later  this  line,  at  the 
instance  of  Portugal,  was  shifted  far  to  tbe  \vest\v  ard.  Th«^ 
geographical  results  of  the  now  arrangement,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  western  homis])h(M'e.  wim-i^  to  giv(^  to  Portugal  \hr 
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eastern  part  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  with  little 
more  of  North  America  than  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
while  the  remainder  of  both  continents  became  the  property 
of  Spain. 

France  and  England,  however,  and  subsequently  other 
nations,  after  a  time,  seem  to  have  looked  upon  this  procla- 
mation as  a  bridiu/i  fulmen,  for  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  given  their  formal  consent  to  it,  and  evident! 3'  had  no 
great  fear  of  otf ending  the  governmeats  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  by  disregarding  it.  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  their  rulers,  soon  made  voy- 
ages to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  to  obtain  codfish,  to 
trade  for  furs  or  to  attempt  colonization.  ^ 

1.  T)ie  interests  of  historical  truth,  however,  require  the  aoknowledjimcnt  of 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  tlie  uo;4;lect  of  the  Spaniarils  to  occupy  moie  tlian  a  few 
places  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  territory  originally  acquired  by  conquest,  and  their  practical  accjui- 
cscence  In  tlie  settlement  of  tlie  northeastein  part  of  the  continent  by  otht-r 
nations  tlian  their  own,  they  really  had  not  abandoned  their  claims  to  be  tlie 
rightful  possessors  of  the  whole  country . 

Quetrn  Elizabeth's  words,  in  replyiiiLr  to  a  remonstrance  of  the  Spanish  Embas- 
sador concerning  a  projected  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Diake.  were:  "That  sin- 
did  not  understand  why  either  her  subjects  or  tliose  of  any  otiier  European  princr 
should  bedeprived  of  the  traffic  in  the  Indies;  that  asshedid  not  acknowledge  tin- 
Spaniards  to  have  any  right  by  the  donation  of  the  Bisliop  of  Rome,  so  slie  knew 
of  no  right  that  they  had  to  any  place  other  than  tliose  tlu-y  were  in  actual  posses- 
sion of." 

In  1701,  when  the  French  under  I»)erville  had  seized,  with  tl>e  intention  of  per- 
manent occupancy,  the  mouths  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  tiie  coni  iguous  country,  the 
tlie  kingot  Spain,  by  way  of  protest,  forwarded  to  the  kin-r  of  Fram-e,  "liis  well- 
heioved  brother,"  a  report  on  tlie  subject  made  to  him  by  liis  ,Iuiita  of  Wiirof  tli«- 
Indies.  In  this  document  it  was  stated,  among  other  things,  tliat  tlie  Spani->h  kirn; 
looked  up(jn  the  Mississippi  river  as  ''the  greatest  ornament  of  his  crown."  and 
that  witl»  all  the  rest  of  tlie  country  it  had  been  given  to  him  by  tiie  bull  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  tho  expedition  of  Hernando  do  Soto.  Thii 
Frt-nch  minister  of  marine,  In  a  slate  paper  replying  to  these  representations 
claimed  tliat  tho  Popes  themselves  were  no  longc^r  of  tho  opinitm  that  tlie  "line  i»f 
demarcation"  had  any  fuither  force  in  bestowing  all  of  the  N«'w  World  on  th*) 
erowns  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  lie  stated  that  the  diocese  of  (,>iirbec  had  been 
created  and  bulls  issued  at  various  times  to  the  bisiiops  who  ruled  t)verU:  thai 
authority  was  furnished  to  vicars  apost(dic  going  to  the  French  colonies:  and. 
Jiioreover.  that  all  this  was  done  without  thought  that  those  who  should  ostablhli 
ilieniselves  In  the  count ry  were  liable,  as  tho  Spaniard*  now  claimed,  to  the  pen- 
ality of  ex-communicat  i()n. 
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Among  the  earliest  navigators  in  northern  latitudes  Avcre 
the  French,  who,  commencing  their  explorations  and  settle- 
ments on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  little  over  forty  years  after 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  worked  gradually  westward 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  just  a  century  their  peo- 
ple at  last  reached  the  water-shed  of  the  upper  Mississippi, 
where  no  white  man  had  ever  been  before  them. 

The  man  who  first  began  this  western  movement  was 
Jacques  Cartier,  who,  in  I.jod,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
voyage,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the  Indian  town 
of  Hochelaga,  the  place  where  Montreal  was  subsequently 
built  by  those  who  came  two  or  three  generations  after  him. 
In  his  third  voyage  he  proceeded  no  farther,  nor  did  anyone 
else  immediately  succeeding  him:  and  it  was  nearly  fifty 
years  before  the  natives  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  again 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  foreign  ships. 

In  1603,  Samuel  de  Champlain  made  his  first  voyage  to 
Canada;  but  he  could  not  at  that  time  push  his  explorations 
beyond  the  rapids  or  Scailt  of  St.  Louis,  not  far  from  the 
eminence  he  named  Mont  Ileal  Five  years  later  he  again 
visited  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  laid  out  the  town  of 
Quebec.  The  first  white  man  to  advance  beyond  the  rapids 
of  St.  Louis,  however,  was  not  Champlain  himself,  but  one 
of  his  people,  a  young  man,  whose  name  is  now  unknown, 
who  volunteered  to  visit  the  Hurons  in  their  villages,  and 
who  wintered  there  with  them  in  lOlC-ll.  The  route  thither 
was  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  river,  Nipissing  lake,  French 
river  and  the  Georgian  bay  of  Lake  Huron.  Later,  preceded 
immediately  by  Father  le  Caron.  of  the  Recollects,  the  pio- 
neer religious  order  in  New  France,  Chami)lain  made  his  visit 
to  the  tribe  in  IGIT);  but  he  had  to  prolong  his  stay  witli  thoni 
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into  the  next  year.  The  Hurons  lived  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  a  large  lake,  since  called  by  their  name,  which  Cham- 
plain  always  spoke  of  as  the  Mer  douce,  or  Fresh  sea.  The 
lime  he  spent  here,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Georgian 
bay,  he  put  to  good  use;  among  other  doings,  by  visiting 
the  Nation  of  Tobacco,  and  that  of  the  Dressed  Hair,  in  the 
neighboring  west  and  southw^est,  and  he  made  inquiry  as  to 
the  tribes  bej'ond  them.  Regarding  the  regions  lying  farther 
to  the  west,  he  wrote  that  they  could  find  out  but  little  about 
them,  as  the  tribes  he  visited  had  only  acquaintance  with 
them  for  two  or  three  hundred  leagues,  or  over,  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  came  the  great  river  described  (the  St.  Lavv^- 
rence);  besides,  the  savages  with  whom  he  was  sojourning 
were  at  war  with  the  other  nations  lying  west  of  the  great 
lake  mentioned,  which,  he  says,  "is  the  reason  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  fuller  information  about  it,  excei)t 
that  they  have  many  times  told  us  that  some  prisoners  from 
one  hundred  leagues  away  had  related  to  them  that  there 
were  people  there  similar  to  us  in  whiteness  and  other  ways, 
having  seen  among  them  scalps  of  these  people,  very 
blonde,  which  they  treasure  highly,  because,  they  say,  tlicy 
arc  like  us.  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  about  it,  unless  it 
may  be  that  there  are  people  more  civilized  than  they,  and 
who  they  sa}^  resemble  us.  It  were  a  thing  much  to  be 
desired  to  have  the  truth  about  this  known  by  eye,  but  help 
is  needed;  there  remain  only  time  and  the  courage  of  some 
persons  of  means  who  could  or  would  undertake  to  assist 
this  project,  so  that  some  day  we  could  make  a  full  and  per- 
fect discovery  of  these  places,  in  order  to  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  them." 
Thus  spoke  Champlain,  the  true   1ov(M-  of  science,  but 
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assistance  for  the  purposes  of  discovery  was  not  forthcom- 
ing in  those  days  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time! 
Though  Champlain  remained  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  New 
France  for  many  years,  he  was  never  able  to  make  journeys 
to  the  upper  country  again;  from  which  resulted  the  fact 
that  the  mouth  of  the  French  river,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  marks  the  extreme  western  limit  of  his 
explorations. 

Sixteen  years  later,  (in  1632),  accompanying  the  complete 
edition  of  his  "Voyages,"  he  published  a  large  general  map 
of  the  northern  country,  drawn  by  himself,  on  which 
appeared  all  the  geographical  information  in  his  possession, 
both  that  which  he  had  gained  from  his  own  experience  and 
that  which  he  had  gathered  from  others.  Unfortunately, 
the  latter,  so  far  as  regarded  the  country  beyond  his  fresh 
sea,  w^as  very  scanty  and  much  distorted.  Although  the 
eastern  end  of  a  very  large  lake  is  shown,  with  a  sault,  or 
fall  at  its  outlet,  (of  course  Lake  Superior) ;  yet  the  placing 
on  the  south  shore  of  it  "a  great  river  which  comes  from 
the  south,"  and  the  putting  the  river  des  Puans,  with  the 
habitations  of  the  tribe  of  that  name,  (in  other  words  the  pres- 
ent Fox  river  and  the  Winnebagoes),  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Huron  immediately  below  the  sajilt,  made  great  confusion. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dithculty  of  correctly 
conveying  geographical  information  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters,  a  ditliculty  supplemented  by  inability  on  the 
part  of  Indians  to  perceive  erroneous  relationshii)S  on  maps 
drawn  in  connection  with  such  processes  as  were  tlien  used 
It  might  bo  supposed  that  tlie  mysterious  reports  Cham- 
plain  had  heard  concerning  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
shortly  cleared  uj),  but  they  were  not  in  fact.  Traveler 
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after  traveler  added  to  the  stock  of  geographical  knowledge, 
but  each  expedition  seemed  somehow  to  fall  short  of  its 
promise;  the  queer  stories  changed,  but  continued  in  one 
shape  or  another  for  a  full  century  after  Champlain's 
time. 

The  next  man  to  continue  the  work  of  discovery  was  one 
Jean  Nicole t,  of  whose  western  journey  but  little  is  known; 
for  nothing  from  his  own  pen  is  extant,  nor  any  map  known 
to  be  compiled  from  notes  taken  by  him.  For  the  only 
original  information  concerning  the  life  and  travels  of  this 
man  we  are  indebted  to  the  letters  and  reports  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  contained  in  the  well  known  "Relations,"  which 
were  a  sort  of  Missionary  Herald  from  New  France,  very 
carefully  edited  and  published  each  year  in  Paris  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  faithful.  From  two  of  these  it  is 
learned  that  Nicolet  came  to  Canada  in  1618,  and  was  shortly 
sent  to  what  is  now  the  Isle  des  Allumettes,  on  the  Ottawa 
river,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Algonquins  there;  and 
that  he  lived  with  that  tribe  two  years.  Afterwards  he 
lived  similarly  with  the  Nippissings,  much  farther  west,  on 
the  lake  of  that  name,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  his 
employers,  the  Company  of  New  France,  and  appointed 
clerk  and  interpreter  in  the  settlements  below.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  commissioned  to  make  a  voyage  to  the 
nation  known  as  the  Gens  de  Mer,  or  People  of  the  Sea. 
^subsequently  known  as  the  \Yinnebagoes),  hitherto  unvis- 
ited  by  white  men,  and  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  them 
and  the  Hurons,  beyond  whom  they  were  distant  in  a  west 
ern  direction  about  300  leagues.  Keaclung  his  destinati(m. 
he  held  a  council  at  which  four  or  tivo  thousand  savages 
were  present,  and  at  which  the  required  peace  was  con- 
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eluded.  He  returned  to  the  Hurons  and  after  a  while  to 
Three  Rivers,  wliere  he  continued  to  perform  his  duty  as 
clerk  and  interpreter  "very  satisfactorily."  It  has  been 
demonstrated  almost  conclusively,  that  this  journey  look 
place  in  the  latter  half  of  1034  and  first  half  of  1635;  but. 
unfortunately,  his-  route  cannot  be  so  well  shown.  From 
the  names  of  the  tribes  whom,  as  Father  le  Jeune  says,  "he 
visited  himself  for  the  most  part  in  their  own  countr\\"'  it 
would  appear  that  he  followed  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron  to  the  Sault,  then  coasted  around  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  second  Mer  douce,  now  the  sheet  of  water  known  as 
Green  Ba3^  which  he  ascended  until  he  came  to  the  "Oui- 
nipegou,  sedentary  tribes,  very  numerous,"  called  by  some 
the  nation  des  Puans,  (the  stinking  ones),  but  more  properly 
the  Gens  de  Mer.  "In  the  neighborhood  of  this  nation  are 
the  Naduesiu,  the  Assinipour,  the  Eriniouaj,  the  Rassoua- 
kouetons,  and  the  Pouutouatami."  Here  is  found  the  first 
mention  of  the  Dakotas,  under  a  form  of  the  name  from 
which  originated  their  modern  appellation  of  Sioux. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Champlain.  on  the  Christ- 
mas day  after  Nicolet's  return  home,  the  world  might  ha\-e 
been  favored  with  a  full  report  of  the  expedition  of  1534-0."): 
for  this  indefatigable  man,  equally  apt  as  di-aughtsman,  map- 
maker  and  author,  would  doubtless  have  published  the  infor- 
mation. As  it  was.  the  results  of  this  journey  were  not 
represented  in  the  cartography  of  the  day,  and  nearly  a  gen- 
eration more  passed  awav  before  a  clear  idea  was  obtainable 
as  to  where  the  savages  enumerated  by  Nicolet  really  lived. 
But  though  this  journey  and  its  resulting  information  made 
so  little  impression  on  the  world  at  large,  tlie  Jesuits  of 
Canada  bore  them  in  mind;  for  Father  le  .leiine,  alreatly 
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(juotcd,  writing  five  years  later,  after  expressing  the 
opinion  that  a  passage  might  be  found  b /  the  second  great 
hike  of  the  Hurons  (Green  Bay  J  and  the  tribes  named,  to  a 
tortain  sea  already  talked  about,  continues  as  follows: 
••Sieur  Nicolet,  who  has  penetrated  the  farthest  in  these 
very  distant  countries,  has  assured  me  that  if  he  had  sailed 
three  days  farther  on  a  great  river  which  leaves  this  lake  he 
would  have  found  the  sea.  Now  I  strongly  conjecture  that 
this  is  the  sea  w^hich  leads  to  the  north  of  New  Mexico,  and 
liiat  from  this  sea  one  might  have  access  towards  Japan  or 
China;  nevertheless,  as  it  is  not  known  w4iither  this  great 
hike  or  fresh  sea  tends,  it  would  be  a  noble  enterprise  to  go 
to  discover  these  regions.  Our  fathers  who  are  among  the 
Hurons,  having  been  invited  by  some  Algonquin s,  are  just 
about  turning  their  attention  to  these  people  of  the  other 
sea,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above;  perhaps  this  voyage  will 
Ih'  reserved  for  one  of  us  who  have  some  slight  knowledge 
of  tlie  Algonquin." 

A  few  w^ords  concerning  the  farthest  point  west  reached 
by  Nicolet  are  now^  necessary.  On  tlie  strength  of  the  literal 
♦'xactness  of  the  "  three  days  farther"  distance  to  the  "sea," 
r^'ported  by  the  Jesuit  writer,  the  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  by  the  latter  expression  the  Mississippi  river  should 
he  understood,  and  that  Nicolet  came  witliin  three  days' 
journey  of  it  by  descending  the  Wisconsin.  T3ut  seeing  that 
th(?  entire  length  of  the  latter  river  below  the  portage  from 
tiio  Fox  is  no  more  than  can  be  traveled  in  three  days,  this 
l")sition  is  not  tenable.  A  second  view  is  that  he  wont  to  the 
^•»id  portage  and  no  farther.  A  tliird,  and  the  present  gon- 
•■'idly  accepted  opinion  is,  that  he  weni  only  as  far  as  the 
vjlla*re  of  the  Maskoutens,  which  was  situatinl  on  {hr  Fox 
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river,  about  half  way  between  the  present  Winnebago  lake 
and  the  portage. ' 

In  support  of  this  idea  it  is  supposed  that  the  Rasa- 
ouakouetons  of  Nieolet  were  the  Maskoutens — whom  he  does 
not  mention — but  this  is  not  the  case.  These  first  named 
people  were  the  Nasaduakouetons,  Nassauakuetons.  or 
Ounasacoetois,  a  tribe  living  beyond  Green  Bay,  towards 
Mackinaw.  Nieolet  could  not  have  visited  the  Maskoutens 
on  Fox  river,  because  they  were  not  there  at  the  time  of  his 
journey.  It  was  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  later  that  the 
irresistible  assaults  of  the  Iroquois  on  their  red  enemies 
caused  a  western  flight  of  the  Algonquin  nations,  which 
made  the  Nation  of  Fire  or  Maskoutens — who  were  of  that 
stock — to  migrate,  too.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  tc  show 
that  Nieolet  went  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  head  of  Green  Bay,  where  the  Winnebagoes  had  lived 
from  an  unknown  time.  Had  he  done  so,  his  Jesuit  eulogist, 
keen  for  geographical  information,  would  have  known  it, 
and  would  not,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  have  left  the  fact 
unrecorded . 

Three  great  strides  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  the 
Mississippi  had  now  been  made  in  succession,  of  nine,  eight 
and  seven  degrees  of  longitude,  respectively,  viz.:  By  Car- 
tier  to  Montreal,  by  Champlain  and  his  friends  thence  to  the 
Georgian  bay,  and  by  Nieolet  beyond  that  to  the  country  of 
the  "Winnebagoes.  but  no  mention  yet  of  the  largo  river  in 
the  interior  running  southward  through  the  Indian  nation 
living  on  its  upper  waters,  liad  come  to  light.  Only  about 
three  degrees  intervened  between  the  discoveries  of  this 
last  explorer  and  the  inim(Hlial(^  valley  of  tiie  riv<M'  itself, 

1  For  (ll>^ciissi()ii  of  t  liis  i)i)int.  stH'  f(M»(  -  nolo  f:\ii \\vr  on. 
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and  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  Frenchmen  crossed  tliat 
space,  too. 

The  second  mention  of  the  Dakotas,  the  native  lords  of 
the  upper  Mississippi,  is  by  Father  Raymbault  and  Jogues. 
who  made  a  visit  of  missionary  inquiry  to  the  Sault  of  Lake 
Superior  in  1641.  Tiiere  they  were  told  of  a  great  number 
of  sedentary  people  who  had  never  known  Europeans  and 
never  heard  of  God.  among  others  of  a  certain  nation  of 
Xadouessis,  situated  northwest  or  west  of  the  Saulf,  eighteen 
days  journe^^  farther  on.  -'The  first  nine  are  made  through  a 
great  lake  which  begins  above  the  Sault.  The  last  nine  one 
must  ascend  a  river  which  penetrates  back  in  the  country. 
Their  towns  are  large  and  well  defended  by  reason  of  the 
continued  wars  had  with  the  Kiristinons,  Irinions,"  etc. - 

To  return  now  to  the  direct  question  of  the  Mississippi 
I'iver.  M.  Chouart  des  Groseilliers  and  Pierre  Esprit  de 
liadisson  were  two  Frenchmen  who  emigrated  to  Canada  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  besides  being 
connected  by  marriage,  were  such  firm  friends  and  so  con- 
genial in  their  taste  for  travelling  and  trading  among  the 
"wild  men,"  that  they  spent  more  than  twenty  years 
together  in  that  manner  of  life.  Until  the  publication  of 
the  Radisson  MSS.  the  only  extant  contemporary  Icnowl- 
edge  of  the  discoveries  of  tliese  men  in  the  northwest  was 
the  incidental  mention  of  them  (if  the  two  young  French- 
men alluded  to  be  they)  in  the  L\'Iatio)is  referred  to.  and 

I  ^ndatum  of  lt)4">.)  The  iniineclliito  ocniiitry  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Lakes,  whc  wore. 
•»;»(>.iiently,  tite  Indians  tli»>-e  pi  i.'-;ts  rrfonod  tc  hero,  wu-  the  ro.;ion  ol  the  uuper 
MisNlsslppi,  and  of  tlio  hoadwjtters  of  the  St.  Croix  and  St.  Louis  rivors.  It  1?  not 
"Iv'I.v,  however,  that  any  of  their  towns  wero  situated  on  ot  nout  tr  Lako 
■•UDerlor.  nor.  Doriiaos,  very  near  t lie  <<ources  o(  the  Missis^ifipi :  fot  the  CiirlsHnos 
the  AssinH)oins.  who  wore  tliolr  enemies,  lived  to  the  northward  ol  the 
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two  entries  iu  the  Journal  of  the  Jesuits,  kept  at  Quebec, 
in  wiiieh  latter  Groseilliers  is  mentioned  by  name.  ^ 

These  entries,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  are  of  geo- 
graphical significance,  for  the  present  purpose,  being  some- 
what plainly  translated,  are  condensed,  paraphrased,  or 
transcribed  as  follows  : 

1.  In  the  Ilelation  of  1654,  it  is  stated  that  tidings  were 
being  received  almost  every  day  concerning  the  discovery 
of  new  nations  speaking  the  Algonquin  language.  One 
father  said  that  in  the  islands  of  the  lake  of  the  Gens  de 
J/e?v  (Green  Bay,) whom  some  improperly  called  the  Puants, 
there  were  many  tribes  w^hose  language  had  a  great  afiinity 
to  the  Algonquin;  and  that  it  w^as  only  a  nine  days  journey 
from  this  great  lake  to  the  sea  which  separated  America 
from  China. 

2.  ''The  sixth  day  of  August  of  the  year  1654,  two 
young  Frenchmen,  full  of  courage,  having  received  per- 
mission from  the  Governor  of  the  country  to  embark  with 
some  of  the  tribes  who  had  arrived  at  our  French  settle- 
ment, made  a  voyage  of  more  than  500  leagues  under  the 
leadership  of  these  Argonauts,  conveyed,  not  in  great 
galleons  nor  ramberges,  but  in  little  gondolas  of  bark. 
These  two  pilgrims  expected  surely  to  return  in  the  spring 
of  1655,  but  these  tribes  did  not  bring  them  back  till  the 

1  For  sorm-  rotison  ll>e  editors  of  the  Rdntions  left  out  of  these  compilations  the 
names  of  cei  tiiiii  explorers,  tiioutrii  they  used  or  quoted  tlielr  wi^rlv.  It  h:ij*  been 
reiiuirked  by  the  liistorian,  Parknum.  that  not  the  sli>;lUrst  reference  Is  made  in 
tliese  annals  to  La  Salle,  a  man  who  had  become  known  to  the  autliorltles  of 
Canada,  lay  andelerieal.  lonjr  before  the  discontinuation  of  said  publication.  The 
studied  silence,  in  this  re;-'ard,  of  tlie  methodii-al  Jesuits,  is  now  resretabh- 
Their  Journal,  on  the  otlier  liand,  does  not  seem  to  liave  beetj  intended  for  tlie 
ediflcatlon  of  tin-  t)ul)lic.  and  tlie  name  of  Groseilliers  is  four  times  nu-ntioned  in 
It.  Iladisson.  tlie  younu'er  man.  does  not  api)rar  by  name  iu  any  of  tlie  lii^tories 
of  the  time,  till  mcntioiKd  In  connection  witli  iiis  brotlier-in-law.  irhcn  tlie  two. 
some  years  later  th:in  tlM  S(>  np!>«M- country  voyaijes,  were  iii  the  Fnpll-I»  lnteM^'*ts 
In  connection  with  Hudson's  lUiy  trade. 
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i'ud  of  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  1656,  ****** 
In  the  third  place  there  have  been  pointed  out  to  us  manj^ 
nations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nation  cle  Jler,  called  by 
some  the  Puants,  by  reason  that  they  formerly  lived  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  sea  that  they  call  Ounipeg,  that  is  to  say, 
stinking  water.  The  Linouck,  who  are  neighbors  to  them, 
are  about  sixty  villages.  The  Nadouesiouek  have  fully 
forty.  The  Ponarek  have  at  least  thirty.  The  Kiristinons 
excel  them  all  in  extent,  they  reach  as  far  as  the  sea  of  the 
North.  The  country  of  the  Hurons.  which  had  only  seven - 
ti'cn  villages  in  the  extent  of  seventeen  leagues,  or  there- 
abouts, maintained  fully  thirty  thousand  persons.  A 
Frenchman^  told  me  formerly  that  he  had  seen  about  three 
thousand  men  in  an  assembly  which  was  held  for  treating 
of  peace,  in  the  country  of  the  Gens  de  Mer.''^ 

3.  "But  hardly  had  I  arrived  at  Quebec  when  I  met  two 
Frenchmen  who  had  just  arrived  from  these  upper  coun- 
tries with  three  hundred  Algonquins,  in  sixty  canoes  loaded 
with  furs.  Here  is  what  they  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  which  represents  the  condition  of  the  Algonquins  of 
the  west,  having  hitherto  spoken  of  those  of  the  north. 
Tiiey  wintered  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  *  *  *  * 
Our  two  Frenchmen,  during  their  wintering,  made  various 
^'xcursions  to  the  surrounding  tribes;  they  saw  amongst 
t>ther  things,  at  six  days'  journey  beyond  the  lake,  towards 
tlio  southwest,  a  people  composed  of  the  remains  of  the 
Hurons  of  the  Nation  of  Tobacco,  forced  by  the  Iroquois  to 
abandon  their  country,  and  to  bury  themselves  so  far  in  the 
forest  that  they  could  not  be  found  by  their  enemies.  These 

J  Supposed  by  Mr.  Butterfleld.  In  his  llf«>  of  that  oxpUirrr.  to  hiivo  boon  NIcolot. 
-   li'Uilinn  of  l()5C. 
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poor  people,  fleeing  and  making  their  way  over  mountains 
and  rocks,  across  gi-eat  unknown  woods,  happily  met  with  a 
fine  river,  wide,  deei:>  and  comparable,  so  they  say,  to  our 
great  river  Si.  Lawrence.  ^  They  found  on  this  river  ,the 
great  nation  of  the  Alinouec,  who  received  them  very  well. 
This  nation  is  composed  of  sixty  villages,  which  confirms  us 
in  the  knowledge  we  already  had  of  there  being  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  filling  all  these  lands  of  the  west.  Let  us 
return  to  our  two  Frenchmen:  Continuing  their  tour,  they 
were  much  surprised  when  visiting  the  Nadouechiouec. 
*  *  *  *  *  Our  Frenchmen  have  visited  the  forty  towns 
of  which  this  nation  is  composed,  in  five  of  which  are  counted 
as  many  as  five  thousand  men."  In  a  succeeding  chapter, 
referring  to  the  opening  for  further  missions,  —  "Secondly, 
to  the  south,  inclining  towards  the  west,  the  nation  of 
Tobacco  have  deputed  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  is  here  ready 
to  lead  some  Frenchmen,  the  next  spring,  for  sixty  leagues 
beyond  the  lake  of  the  maritime  people,  where  his  tribes- 
men having  fled  believe  themselves  in  security,  as  being  in 
the  center  of  many  Algonquin  nations,  sedentary  from  time 
immemorial;  but  the  way  thither  is  not  safe.    Thirdly,  to 

1  The  nuix)ii  settlements  of  Georgian  Bay  were  warred  upoi\  ferociously  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1648  and  1G40,  and,  together  with  the  nnssions  of  tlie  Jesuits  there, 
totally  ruined.  Tlie  shepherds  were  smitten  and  the  slieep  scattered  .  «.)ue  of  the 
Fatliers says  tliat  of  the  tliirty  or  forty  tliousaiid  TIuioiis  living  tliere.  the  enemy 
killed  aiid  burned  but  the  smaller  part:  that  famine,  wliich  follows  war.  attacked 
thcmstlllmore  roughlv;  and  that  the  remainder  wlio  could  escape,  drifted  away 
on  all  sides  like  a  defeated  arniy  pursued  by  the  cotuiueror.  Their  relatives  the 
Petuns(or  Tobacco  nation),  had  soon  to  fly.  too,  and  they,  going  westwarti,  wore 
joined  by  the  Ottawas  at  3fi.>.si7i//i(T/;ui'i/. .  By  circuitous  ways  tl>ey  appear  to  hax  e 
arrived  at  the  Mississippi,  wliich  they  ascended  aft^er  ti  time  as  far  as  the  islands 
lying  between  K(^d  Wing  and  Hastings.  Minnesota,  on  one«>f  which  t hey  11  ved  until, 
having  become  emliroiU  d  with  the  Sioux.  they  lletl  to  the  Black  KK  cr;  ami  at  la««t. 
tLough  temporarily  sep;ir;tted.  b(tth  tribes  l)rou'.;ht  up  at  T.;\  Toiiite  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, where  after  a  time  tht-y  fortned  the  nucltMis  of  a  mi>>^l  tn.  Tluis  history  !»rgur> 
In  the  upper  Mississijjpi  valli.\v.  in  tl>e  wiiddle  of  the  s»'\ ojiteenth  «Tntury  with  tiiit 
Invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Dakotas  by  forelirn  trlbes-hUtory.  curiously 
enough,  precedim,'  (.li>«"i)vi<rv  there. 
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\ho  west,  a  great  nation  of  forty  towns  called  Nadouechiouec 
;i\vaits  us  since  the  alliance  just  recently  made  with  the  two 
Frenchmen  who  returned  from  them  this  summer."^ 

4.  The  Outaouat  arrived  at  Three  Rivers  August  24,  1660.. 
••They  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred.  Des  Groseil- 
lior.s  was  along  with  them,  who  had  gone  there  the  year 
In'fore.  They  left  Lake  Superior  in  one  hundred  canoes, 
forty  returned  on  the  waSy  and  sixty  arrived  here  loaded  with 
furs.  *  *  *  *  They  came  from  there  in  twenty-six  days, 
aiul  were  two  months  in  ascending.  Des  Groseilliers  win- 
tered with  the  nation  of  the  Bceuf,  which  he  considers  to  be 
four  thousand  men.  They  belong  to  the  sedentary  Nadoucs- 
•^n'onoiis.''"' 

Turning  now  to  Radisson's  own  account  of  his  third 
and  fourth  voyages  —  the  first  made  in  company  with 
( iroseilliers —  the  results  of  the  journeys  can  be  con- 
cisely stated.  They  went  by  the  usual  way  of  the  Ottawa 
river  and  Lake  Huron  to  the  islands  near  the  mouth  of 
drecn  Bay,  where,  on  one  of  them,  they  were  the  guests 
«'f  fugitive  Hurons  and  Ottawas.  While  there  they  vis- 
ited the  Pottawattamies  and,  through  them,  made  the 
acquaintance,  in  the  spring,  of  another  nation  called  Es- 
c()t4.'cke,  signifying  Fire.  They  extended  their  peregrina- 
I'ons  to  the  southern  part  of  a  large  lake,  (doubtless 
Micliigan),  and  to  what  was  evidently  the  country  oi  the 
Illinois  and  neighboring  nations.  The  Nadouesserous, 
*»<»\v<»ver,  being  farther  to    the  nortli,  were  not  seen  by 

J  U«  l!iilon  of  l(k50. 

'  J  'urunl  of  the  Jesuits.)  The  Jesuit  writers  quoted  do  not  seem  to  huvo  had  a 
'  fy  '  leur  notion  of  tl»e  ireo'^rapbiral  facts  learned  durin-^Mhe  Hrst  and  >eoonci 

*  )        of  Groseilliers  ami  Radis^un.  nor  to  have  credited  the->e  men  personalis 

•  "'thu  discovi'ry  of  tlie  Mississippi  river;  l)nt  tliat  may  have  arisen  from  IhC 
*xr»',-a  upon  retieeru-e  of  the  travelers  t liemsel ves.  as  meiit  loned  fanlu^r  on. 
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them  on  this  first  journey.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
narrative  of  events,  related  in  a  manner  very  discourag- 
ing to  the  modern  reader,  Radisson  gives  an  interesting 
though  too  concise  and  not  over  clear  geographical 
summary  of  their  wanderings  in  these  words: 

*'We  weare  4  moneths  in  our  voyage  without  doeing 
anything  but  goe  from  river  to  river.  We  mett  severall  sorts 
of  people.  We  conversed  with  them,  being  long  time 
in  alliance  with  them.  By  the  persuasion  of  som  of 
them,  we  went  into  ye  great  river  that  divides  itself 
in  2,  ^  where  the  hurrons  with  some  Ottanake  &  the 
wild  men  that  had  warrs  with  them  had  retired.  There 
is  not  great  difference  in  their  language  as  we  weare 
told.  This  nation  have  warrs  against  those  of  forked 
river.2  It  is  so  called  because  it  has  2  branches,  the 
one  towards  the  west,  the  other  towards  the  south 
well  w^e  believe  run  as  towards  Mexico,  by  the  tokens 
they  gave  us.  Being  among  these  people,  they  told  us 
the  prisoners  they  take  tells  them  that  they  have  warrs 
against  a  nation,  against  men  that  build  great  cabbans 
&   have    great  beards,    &     had    such    knives  as  we 

iThls  could  only  have  been  the  Mississippi,  seeing  that  that  river,  as  ?1iown  In  a 
previous  note,  was  the  one  hither  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  tied:  but  why  It  is 
called  The  Kiver  lliat  Divides  itsdf  in  Two  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  Pos>^ibly 
the  division  was  transverse,  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  solution  of  tlieenljrtua. 
Or  It  may  be  that  the  name  came  from  the  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  upp»>r  Mis- 
sissippi and  those  of  the  Missouri  llow  side  by  side,  but  witliout  vinitinR  for  many 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  t lie  latter.  Or.  to  tjo  still  farther  down  tlie  river,  a  tliird 
explanation  can  be  ventured.  In  olden  times  the  Indians  considerrd  that  the  river 
divided  Itself  in  its  lower  i)art  and  made  a  sort  of  Island,  whicli  stretched  from  the 
Yazoo  pa.ssof  to-day  on  the  north  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name  on 
the  south.  The  western  Ixnmdary  of  this  island  was  formed  by  tl»e  Mississippi  as 
we  understand  it  now;  Its  eastern  by  various  interior  bayous  and  watercourses, 
which  were  connected  In  sucli  a  way  as  to  adiuit  of  uavitration.  The  second 
theory,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  tlie  true  one. 

2  Tlie  rorked  river  here  mentioned  must  also,  from  its  very  definition,  bo  taken 
for  the  Mississippi;  the  name  haviuff  reference  to  Its  bl-furcatlon  at  the  njouth  ot 
the  Missouri. 
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have  had.  Moreover  they  shewed  a  Decad  of  beads 
atid  guilded  i^earls,  that  they  have  had  from  that 
ju'cple,  wen  made  us  believe  they  weare  Europeans. 
«  *  *  *  *  We  weare  informed  of  that  nation  that 
live  in  the  other  river.  These  weare  men  of  extraor- 
tliiiary  height  and  biggnesse/  that  made  us  believe 
liioy  had  no  communication  with  them.  They  live  onely 
<m  Corn  &  Citrulles  wch  are  mighty  bigg.  They  have 
\\<h  in  plenty  throughout  ye  year,"  etc. 

Radisson  had  heard  similar  stories  a  few  years  before, 
when  with  the  Iroquois,  from  a  traveled  chief  of  that 
nation,  who  told  him  of  his  adventures,  and  what  big 
people  he  saw  whilst  on  a  three  years*  journey  with  a 
war  party  of  thirteen  men,  "in  ye  upper  Country  of  the 
Iroquoits  neere  the  great  river  that  divides  itself  in  two." 

When  they  returned  home  the  two  travelers  agreed 
liot  to  tell  what  they  had  seen,  because  they  had  not 
vet  made  a  "full  and  whole  discovery"  by  personally 
vLsiting  the  bay  of  the  North,  (Hudson's.)  Nevertheless, 
Kadisson  thought  that  through  his  partner's  family  in 
some  way  an  inkling  of  their  doings  and  further  plans 
iimst  have  leaked  out,  as  the  Jesuit  Fathers  wanted  to 
tind  out  from  them  how  the  beaver  might  be  brought 
down  from  the  bay  of  the  North,  and  wished  him  to 
«'ii<^age  in  that  voyage  so  that  Groseilliers  might  give 
I'p  his  own — Des  Groseilliers  had  been  with  these  mis- 
•^'•••naries  in  the  Huron  country  in  former  years— but  the 
^\vo  would  make  no   arrangement   with  them.  Neither 

I  T)\(i  Osii^cs,  before  they  were  driven  into  tlie  interitn-  of  tlie  country  by  their 
'     tiiU's,  were  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Missouri,  and  may  jxissibly  have  been  the 
P«'<>i)lc  referred  to  above,  judging  by  what  travelers  liave  said  about  their 
""-«'  proportions. 
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would  they  listen  to  the  avaricious  proposal  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Three  Rivers,  and  preferred  to  go  entirely  un- 
trammelled. They  left  the  town  in  the  night  time, 
overtaking  the  Saulteur  Indians  who  had  come  down  in 
August  and  were  awaiting  them  above  in  the  river. 
This  second  voyage  was  mostly  to  Lake  Superior  and 
to  the  regions  north  of  it,  as  contemplated.  Following  the 
south  coast  they  reached  Chagouamigon  bay,  where  they 
halted  and  selected  a  site  for  winter  quarters.  In  a 
short  time  they  left  there  and  went  back  into  the  country 
several  days'  journey  to  a  lake  where  there  was  a  native 
village.  Snow  beginning  to  fall,  they  all  separated  to 
hunt,  a  rendezvous  having  been  appointed  at  which  the 
various  tribes  were  to  meet  the  Frenchmen  in  two  and  a  half 
moons.  The  place  was  a  small  lake  upon  the  lands  of 
the  Nadouesseronons.  Embassadors  from  that  nation, 
"which  we  will  call  the  nation  of  the  beefe,"  came  to 
see  our  travellers.  When  the  time  had  come  they  re- 
paired to  the  appointed  place,  and  in  three  days  eighteen 
nations  had  arrived  on  the  ground.  A  fort  was  built 
in  case  of  possible  attacks  from  the  Christinos.  and  a 
place  near  by  cleared  oft'  for  an  assembly  ground.  The 
time  was  spent  in  councils,  feastings  and  games.  The 
''feast  of  the  dead"  was  what  they  had  been  summoned 
to,  and  fourteen  days  in  all  were  occupied  with  it. 
^  When  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  were  over  every 
one  returned  to  his  own  country.  Keeping  their  word, 
the  two  Frenchmen  went  to  visit  the  "nation  of  tlio 
beefe,"  seven  small  days'  journey  from  the  general  ren- 
dezvous. They  found  themselves  in  a  town  wliere  wore 
great  cabins  mostly  covered  with  skins  aiul  close  mats. 
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and  were  told  there  were  7.000  men  there.  There  was 
IK)  wood  there  and  moss  was  used  for  fuel.  These  people 
were  doubtless  the  sedentary  Tatanga,  [buffalo.]  included 
ill  the  list  of -nations  Radisson  gives  at  the  end  of  his 
account  of  the  two  voyages.  If,  as  is  possible,  the 
Tatanga,  or  Bcenf,  were  the  tribe  called  in  more  recent 
limes  the  Titonwans,  and  Groseilliers  and  Kadisson  vis- 
ited them  in  their  western  home,  these  two  Frenchmen 
must  have  personally  seen  and  crossed  the  Mississippi 
river,  whether  they  did  so  on  their  previous  voyage  or 
not;  still  thej^  make  no  mention  of  it  on  this  occasion. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  evidence  that  they  saw  the 
Mississippi,  which  may  bo  deduced  from  the  language 
used  by  Radisson,  immediately  after  mentioning  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  wood  for  fuel  in  the  country  of  the 
people  of  the  Beefe.    His  words  are: 

"They  sow  come  but  their  harvest  is  small.  The  soyle 
is  good,  but  the  cold  hinders  it,  and  ye  graine  is  very 
small.  In  their  countrey  are  mines  of  copper,  of  pewter, 
and  of  ledd.  There  are  mountains  covered  with  a  kind 
of  Stone  that  is  transparent  and  tender,  and  like  to  that 
of  Venice.  The  people  stay  not  there  all  ye  yeare;  they 
retire  in  winter  towards  the  woods  of  the  North,  where 
thoy  kill  a  quantity  of  Castors." 

From  this  general  description,  whicli  intimates  an  exten- 
•^ion  of  the  country  of  the  Beefe  as  far  as  eastern  Iowa,  it 
is  possible  that  this  nation  was  the  one  afterwards  known 
^o  other  Frenchmen  as  the  "Otoutanta  or  Mascoutens  Xad- 
f>U(\ssioux,"  Sioux  of  the  Prairies;  to  reach  whom  one  miglit 
Jiscond  cither  the  Minnesota  or  the  Des  Moines  river'. 

'    N'>t\vlt»istandin^' the  luirratlvus  of  r.;i(lisson  arc  very  In-nmoiont  us  n^iiani^ 
'^of  tirno  uikI  spaoo.  and  cotKscquctit ly  foiMrt  dfoidvd  tipitilons  as  l«>  his  ixiutr* 
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But  vague  and  elliptical  in  description  as  is  the  geo- 
graphy of  these  two  voyages,  here  given  by  Radisson, 
the  chronology  is  yet  worse,  indeed  may  be  said  to  have 
no  existence.  Commentators  on  these  writings  make  the 
year  in  which  the  travelers  set  out  on  their  first  joint  voy- 
age to  be  1658,  presumably  because  the  author,  in  account- 
ing for  his  actions  the  preceeding  year  when  he  was  con- 
templating a  journey  to  the  Iroquis  country,  incidentally 
gave  a  date  for  the  time  of  the  departure — ''which  was 
to  be  in  June,  1657" — although  from  that  place  on  in  the 
book  the  reader  finds  no  further  mention  of  a  calendar 
year  again,  only  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  Were 
nothing  else  than  his  narrative  to  be  taken  into  account 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  give  credence 
to  this  direct  deduction;   but  there  is  exterior  evidence  as 


of  travel,  yet  two  assumptions  may  be  ventured  upon  by  way  of  workins  hypothe- 
ses.  They  are: 

1st.  That  the  place  of  rendezvous  was  somewhere  between  Kettle  and  Snake 
rivers  in  eastern  Minnesota;  and 

2nd.  That  the  "nation  of  the  beefo"  were  no  other  than  the  modern  Titonwans 
or  people  of  the  "vilhi^re  of  tlie  prairie."  (as  suggested  in  the  text.)  who.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth century  lived  in  the  neiirliborhood  of  Big  Stone  and  Traverse  lakes.  Tlie 
philology  of  this  theory  may  appear  somewhat  forced,  seeing  tliat  Tatanga  ibutTa- 
lo)  and  Tintali  (prairie)  are  not  nuicb  alike  in  sound  and  entirely  distinct  in  sig- 
nification; but  when  one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the  strength  atid  prob- 
able location  of  the  Tatanga  of  Kadisson  and  those  of  the  Tintons  of  the  e.irly 
French  maps  are  much  alike,  it  may  not  be  a  wild  conclusion.  In  addition,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  name  as  spelled  by  Le  Sueur,  some  forty  years  later,  t  Jgother 
with  Ms  definition  of  it.  came  very  near  to  proof  of  tribal  identity— "Tltanga-ough- 
iatons,  Village  o£  the  Great  Cabin."  No  other  French  writer  appears  to  have  usod 
the  wordC(i'«/ln  connection  with  any  tribe  or  band  of  the  Dakotas.  and  It  Is  barely 
possible  that  Kadisson  In  some  way  confounded  the  two  words  of  their  language. 
Another  x)hilologi«'al  idea  can  be  brou-lit  forward  in  this  coruiect  ii>n.  which  ii  \h:\t 
the  root  of  the  words  Outoutanta  and  Tlnton  may  bo  ihosame.  Kadisson  confessed 
his  total  Ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  Nadouessennions.  and  stated  that  ho  had 
to  rely  upon  an  Interpivtor  In  conversing  with  them;  so  he  may  have  misunder- 
stood and  unintentionally  perverted  the  name  of  tlielr  western  brethren.  The 
"arms"  of  the  Tintons  were  wot  the  bulTalo.  but  the  deer.  It  certainly  docs  not 
seem  very  likely  that  there  slunild  have  been  In  existence  at  the  sanu"  lime  two 
very  iK)pulous  tribes  living  in  the  saiue  reclo  i  and  bearing  names  onou^rh  alike  to 
justify  in  later  years  a  theory  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  people. 
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to  time  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  though  it  would 
take  up  too  much  space  to  consider  it  here  in  detail.  It 
rtmsists  in  the  record  to  be  found  in  the  Belations  and 
other  books  of  certain  events,  with  their  dates,  which, 
when  compared  with  the  way  the  same  incidents  appear 
interwoven  with  the  narratives  of  Radisson  develope  irre- 
concilable chronological  differences.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  two  young  Frenchmen  of  the  Belations 
for  1656,  1658,  and  1660,  quoted  are  the  same  in  each  case 
and  identical  with  Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  or  at  least 
that  those  were  who  set  out  in  the  two  later  years;  in 
which  case  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  upper  Mississippi  river  was  first  seen  by  white  men, 
two,  if  not  four  years  earlier  than  the  date  1659,  at  pres 
ont  accepted.  Had  not  Groseilliers,  like  Joliet  at  a  later 
(late,  lost  his  "book  of  annotations"  when  he  was  upset  in 
tha  St.  Lawrence  on  his  return  from  the  second  voyage, 
we  should  x^robably  have  a  clear  account  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  this  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  him 
and  his  young  brother-in-law,  in  lieu  of  the  involved  and 
imperfect  narratives  of  the  latter,  who,  though  a  French- 
man, unfortunately  chose  to  write  his  book  in  English,  a 
language  which  he  did  not  understand. 

The  Jesuit  fathers  after  awhile  were  able  to  establish  mis- 
sions, more  or  less  permanent,  in  the  upper  country.  Among 
tliese  the  nearest  ones  to  the  Mississippi  valley  were  that  of 
St.  Esprit,  at  LaPoinceon  Lake  Superior,  and  that  of  St. 
Miirc  of  the  Outagamis,  on  the  Wolf  river  to  the  westward 
of  Green  Bay,  and  that  of  St.  Jacques,  at  the  Maskoutens' 
village  on  the  Fox  river  above  Lake  Winnebago.  The  St. 
J'^^prit  mission  was  established  with  especial  reference  to  the 
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Hurons  and  Ottawas,  who,  after  having  been  expelled  from 
the  regions  of  the  Mississippi  and  Black  rivers,  finally  set- 
tled on  Chagouamigon  bay.  The  priests  here  were  often 
visited  by  the  Illinois,  who  lived  far  to  the  south  of  them, 
and  Father  AUouez  first  made  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Nadouessiouek  when  he  was  on  a  missionary  trip  to  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  lake.    He  speaks  of  these  people  as 

tribes  who  live  to  the  west  of  here,  towards  the  great  river 
called  Messipi  ;**  a  memorable  remark,  being  the  first  time 
this  Algonquin  name  of  the  river  appears  in  any  of  the  wri- 
tings of  the  French.  The  fathers  had  probably  heard  about 
both  the  Sioux  and  the  Mississippi  from  these  other  tribes, 
and  also  in  later  years  from  the  Maskoutens  when  they  were 
first  visited  by  Perrot  and  other  traders  in  their  stockaded 
viiiage  on  the  upper  Fox  River.  Thus  it  was,  probably, 
that  from  the  time  the  "Great  River"  was  first  heard  of 
through  the  travels  of  Grosselliers  and  Radisson  till  167*2. 
hardly  one  of  the  nelatlons  appeared  which  did  not  contain 
more  or  less  in  the  way  of  hearsay  information  or  conjecture 
concerning  the  Sioux  and  other  distant  tribes,  the  sea  of  the 
West,  and  the  river  Mississippi,  the  natives  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  which  sea  it  might  empty  into. 

Nor  were  these  enthusiastic  priests  the  only  important 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  voyages  of 
discovery.  Courcelle  and  Talon,  who  were  respectively 
governor  and  intendant  of  Canada  between  16(55  and  167l!. 
sent  out  "men  of  resolution"  at  various  times,  particularly 
in  the  years  1669,  1670,  and  1671,  in  different  directions  ;  some 
to  report  on  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior  ;  some  to  look  after 
the  prospects  of  a  trade  in  furs  on  the  Hudson's  l^ay  slope. 

1  liclatUni  of  W,7. 
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and  to  search  for  routes  thither  ;  and  still  others  towards  the 
west,  southwest,  and  south,  to  look  for  ways  leading  to  the 
seas  of  the  west  or  south,  or  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Talon 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  dated  October  10,  1670,  said  that  these 
Tuen  were  to  keep  journals,  and  on  their  return  to  furnish 
written  reports  to  the  government,  and  that  they  were  to 
take  formal  possession  of  the  country  wherever  they  went.* 
Posterity,  however,  has  seen  but  little  of  such  official  reports, 
and  still  less  of  the  journals  from  w^hich  they  were  to  be 
compiled. 


1^  view  to  doing  them  good,  and  fathers  Dollier  and  Galinee 
were  selected  for  the  undertaking. 

'  Nicholas  Porrut  was  doubtless  one  of  those  mm.  Itaquevlllo  do  l.i  r«uliorio.  In 
»'  ^  lU^tinrc  de  I'Amcnuuc  Srpitu/noNaie  ( 1722),  says  of  him  :    -SltMir  Torot  has  best 


SIEUR  DE  LA  SALLE. 


Among  the  men  referred 
to,  the  most  eminent  was 
Robert  Cavelier,  af  tenvards 
better  known  as  the  Sieur 
de  la  Salle,  who  had  long 
thought  much  about  making 
discoveries  in  the  south- 
west. In  1009  he  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  author- 
ities to  his  undertaking  an 
expedition  in  that  direction. 
About  the  same  time,  too, 
the  Sulpitian  priests  at 
Montreal  were  contemplat 
ing  a  similar  journey  to  find 
out  something  about  the 
savages  of  the  west,  with  a 
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At  the  instance  of  the  government  both  parties  were 
combined  into  one  expedition,  which  left  the  settlements  in 
July  for  the  Iroquois  country  and  a  certain  river  which 
they  had  heard  of  tliat  they  were  thence  to  follow  into 
unknown  regions  Unable  to  procure  guides  among  the 
people  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  they  went  to  its 
western  end.  expecting  to  make  another  beginning  from  that 
neighborhood;  but  the  meeting  there  with  Sieur  Joliet,  who 
had  been  looking  for  copper  at  Lake  Superior  and  who  told 
them  about  the  northern  route,  now  changed  their  plans,  at 
least  those  of  the  clergymen.  The  party  -separated,  the 
priests  going  to  visit  the  mission  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie, 
and  La  Salle  going,  it  is  not  known  exactl}^  where;  but,  as 
regards  the  discovering  of  any  great  river  these  persons 
set  out  to  find,  the  expedition  was  a  failure.  What  they 
had  in  their  minds  may  be  surmised  from  a  letter  written  by 
Patoutet  to  minister  Colbert,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
year  in  question,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  La  Salle  and 
Dollier  had  gone  off  to  examine  a  passage  they  expected  to 
find  which  would  connect  with  Japan  and  China.  An  ofii- 
cial  report  of  the  voyage  made  by  governor  Courcelle  to 
Lake  Ontario  in  1671  refers  to  the  same  matter  when  it 
tells  about  two  priests  who  a  couple  of  years  before  liad  set 
out  to  visit  savage  nations  living  "along  a  great  river  that 
Iroquois  called  the  Ohio,  and  the  Outaouas  the  Mississipy." 

known  tliese  ii;ition«;  t)»e  governors  general  of  Canada  always  inado  use  of  liirn  In 
their  plans.  His  faruiliurity  witli  native  lans^uufres,  his  shrowdnoss.  and  his  worth 
of  character,  enabled  him  to  acliicvo  discoveries  whioli  were  the  o*'oaslon  of  M.  tie 
iaSalle's  niakinc  all  those  etTorls  that  have  resulted  so  favorably  forhhn.  It  was 
by  his  mean>  [l\'rrot'?i  that  the  Mississippi  became  known."  Tlie  fact  that  tin.s 
man  was  not  tlie  6rst  to  diseover  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  river,  so  far  a-*  now 
appcai-s,  made  needless  any  mention  of  him  here  In  the  text,  but  ho  was  Uyo  pixxl  a 
man  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  a  writIn;_'of  this  nature.  His  name  should  have  bn^n 
honored  by  the  people  of  Mlnnesot.a,  like  those  of  Ileuncpio,  Du  Lutli.  and  Ix? 
Sueur,  his  contemporaries. 
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but  had  failed  in  their  purpose  by  reason  of  unforseen  diffi- 
culties. The  writer  of  the  re^Dort  further  says  that  they 
nevertheless  ascertained  that  this  river  was  greater  than 
the  St.  Lawrence;  that  there  were  many  nations  on' its 
bunks;  and  that  its  general  course  was  from  east  to  vrest. 
He,  therefore,  after  having  examined  all  the  maps  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  without 
finding  there  the  mouth  of  any  river  comparable  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  thinks  it  must  fall  into  another  sea,  most 
l)robably  that  of  New  Spain.  From  the  autumn  of  1669  to 
the  summer  of  1672  nothing  certain  is  known  of  La  Salle's 
movements.  That  he  was  not  idle,  part  of  the  time  at  least, 
is  shown  by  Talon's  letters  to  the  King.  In  that  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  1670,  he  says  that  Courcelle  and  himself  had  sent 
La  Salle  to  look  for  an  opening  to  Mexico  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  western  lakes;  in  that  of  November  2,  1671, 
that  La  Salle  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  voyage  made  to 
the  south  of  *'this  country."  Some  time  within  these  two 
years  it  was  that  La  Salle  followed  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
River  downward  for  an  unknown  distance,  but  not  much 
farther  than  the  falls  of  Louisville  it  is  supposed.  The  only 
document  accounting  for  his  doings  during  the  blank  period 
is  not  looked  upon  with  much  confidence;  and  statements 
iibout  the  Ohio  falling  from  a  height  into  marshes  and 
losing  itself  there,  to  be  gathered  into  one  channel  lower 
down,  sound  more  like  the  tales  of  Indians  invented  to  dis- 
courage explorers  than  information  derived  from  an  honor- 
able and  sensible  man  such  as  La  Salle  was. 

In  spite  of  the  desire  and  intention  La  Salle  had  enter- 
tained for  years  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  lower  Mississ- 
ippi river  and  to  follow  its  current  to  the  sea,  with  a  view  to 
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the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  his  country,  the  establish 
ment  of  colonies,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  as  well  as  the  building  up  of  his  own  fortunes, 
he  was  preceded  in  the  valley  by  Joliet.  Some  of  La  Salle's 
friends  thought  that  Joliet  had  been  pushed  forward  in  this 
way  by  intrigue.  Whether  that  were  so  or  not  the  fact  was 
that  the  king  himself,  in  the  summer  of  1672,  impressed  on 
his  minister  Colbert  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  the  South  Sea.  desiring  a  large  reward  to  be 
oifered  to  those  who  should  make  it.  Under  such  an  august 
monarch  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  steps  were  taken  in  this 
direction  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and 
it  may  be  that  La  Salle  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  could 
not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him  to 
carry  into  execution  his  design  of  years,  and  that  some  one 
else  therefore  had  to  be  chosen;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjec- 
ture. What  we  actually  do  know  is  that  Governor  Prontenac, 
in  his  memoir  to  Colbert  of  Nov.  2,  1672,  says  that  '*He, 
(Chevalier  de  Grandfontaine,  governor  of  Acadia  and  Pentag- 
ouet),  has  likewise  judged  it  expedient  for  the  service  to 
send  Sieur  Joliet  to  the  country  of  the  Makouteins,  to  dis- 
cover the  South  Sea,  and  the  great  river  they  call  the  Mis- 
sissipi,  which  is  supposed  to  empty  into  the  sea  of  Califor- 
nia. He  is  a  man  very  skilful  in  this  kind  of  discoveries, 
and  has  already  been  quite  near  to  this  great  river,  the 
mouth  of  which  he  promises  to  find;"  also,  tliat  in  a  similar 
communication  to  the  same  minist(M'  of  Nov.  14,  1674,  ho 
says:  "Sieur  Joliet,  whom  Monsieur  Talon  advised  mo.  on 
my  return  from  Prance,  to  dispatch  for  the  discovery  of  the 
South  Sea,  has  returned  three  montlis  ago,  and  discovered 
some  very  fine  countries." 
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With  Louis  Joliet,  on  the  expedition  referred  to,  went 
Father  Jaques  Marquette,  S.  J.,  who  had  for  years  meditated 
a  voyage  to  the  nations  living  on  the  Mississippi,  particu- 
larly to  the  Illinois  who  had  often  invited  him  when  the\' 
wore  visiting  the  mission  at  La  Pointe.  No  full  report  of 
the  voyage  by  the  hand  of  Joliet  is  extant,  as  he  lost  his 
box  of  papers  and  nearly  his  life  too,  in  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  by  ?^Iontreal,  on  his  way  to  report  to  the 
governor,  (Frontenac)  to  whom  however  he  furnished  the 
l)t'st  account  he  could  from  memory.  Father  ^Marquette 
never  returned  to  Canada,  It  is  to  the  nan*ative  of  this 
})ncst,  therefore,  that  the  world  has  had  to  look  for  the 
fullest  account  of  the  celebrated  voyage.  In  was  on  the  7th 
(lay  of  June,  1673,  that  the  party  arrived  at  ^^ash'outcns,  the 
actual  commencement  of  their  voyage  of  discovery;  for 
Nhirquette  writes  thus:  "Here  is  the  limit  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  French,  for  they  have  not  yet  gone  in  the  slight- 
♦'st  degree  beyond  this  point."*     Thence  they  continued 

I  Tlic  looatioii  of  this  villiiixe  has  been  more  of  a  puzzle  to  historians  than  it 
''I'lukl  liave  been.  Marquette's  placing  it  three  kayucs  from  the  Wiseiin>in  portage 
l<as  thern  astray.  Those  who  take  his  words  literally  do  not  relleet  tliat  within 
•■•»  slmrt  a  distance  asciirlit  and  a  quarter  miles  there  eould  n.)t  well  be  cotiiprised 
the  tedious  hydn)irraphical  features  spoken  of  by  the  priest  and  other  tra v- 
'  Ih-rs  who  eai)ie  after  him.  Tliose  who  think  tlui*  ni/^iy  leairucs  was  meant  have 
iK  Vt-r  produced  nuicli,  if  anythinir,  in  the  way  of  proof  to  sustain  that  theory. 
*t"j<'h  would  imply  a  site  half  way  between  BimIIu  and  Eureka,  somewhere  in  the 

rtheastern  part  of  Green  Lake  County,  Wisconsin.  Tliose  who  beli(»ve  lie 
h.ti  iuled  three  dan's  jonnu'ij  are  tlie  wise>-t  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  Marqunte  couhl 
"t'ly  haveobtained  his  information  from  the  Indians  at  the  viUa^'e.  who  did  not 
»'  -ivnii  by  the  measures  of  white  men.  Fatlier  Dreuillettes.  as  <iuoted  iu  tb«' 
/^'•ihou  of  1G.>8,  says  tiiat  he  made  up  his  list  of  nations  partly  from  what  two 
^r'lH'hmen  had  told  him  and  partly  fiom  information  received  from  various 
•■  ♦vai.'fs.  liy  thus  taking  his  facts  from  unlike  sourc«>s  he  seems  to  have  made  two 
!..i''«'s  out.  of  one.  In  briefly  describing  tht^se  several  Indian  n:\l  ions  he  refers 
''.•■111  geograpliically  to  tlie  towii  of  tlie  Ouji  lutrouatamik  on  Gri<»Mi  Hay.  Fli- 
"•kI  town  was  disiMtit  about  thrt'O  days'  Journey  goim:  liy  wiiter.  and  was  co»m- 
J""d  of  tho  Makoutensak  and  OiUii-hakouk,  ( 1\  il<al)ousV.)  con'-ernimr  wiioni  Iu- 
••'''1'*  lliat—  "The  two  Frenchmen  wlio  have  travelh  d  iu  tills  region  say  that  thes,. 
^"'•••s  are  of  a  very  mild  dispovji  i,>„."  His  fourteenth  lo.'alily  was  thiny  strac- 
•"'■'•is'  vllini^r^.j,  il,oHr{)(nlci<)  inhiililted  l>y  tlie  Atsistaglieronnons  (i.  e.  tlu^  Nution  of 
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thier  ascent  of  the  Pox  river  in  a  west  southwest  direction, 
through  the  marshes,  little  lakes,  and  rice  fields,  with 
which  it  abounded,  till  they  reached  the  farther  side  of  a 
portage  of  2700  steps,  or  say  half  a  league,  that  brought 
them  to  the  Miskousing  river,  now  called  Wisconsin. 
Here  their  Indian  guides  returned  home,  and  the  seven 
Frenchmen  were  left  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  alone. 
They  had  quitted  the  waters  which  were  continuous  from 
this  point  as  far  as  Quebec  four  or  five  hundred  leagues 
away,  to  take  those  which  should  lead  them  into  strange 
lands.  The  river  they  now  embarked  on  came  from  the 
northwest  and  ran  towards  the  southwest,  and  they 
followed  its  course  till  they  reached  its  mouth,  situated, 
according  to  their  observations  in  latitude  42°  30'.  Here 
they  entered  the  Mississipi  on  the  loth  day  of  June, 
Joliet  says,  but  Marquette  makes  it  the  17th.  The  latter 
here  remarks:  *'The  Mississippi  river  derives  its  orighi 
from  various  lakes  which  lie  in  the  country  of  the  tribes 
of  the  north'  (a  representation  of  which  lakes,  from  the 
reports  of  the  Indians  of  course  may  be  seen  on  one  of 
Joliet's  maps.) 

Fire)  situated  to  the  southwest  one  quarter  south;  six  or  seven  clays  journey  off. 
These  localities  are  doubtless  the  same  tliough  tlio  distances  ditVer.  Three  days 
journey  up  the  Bay  and  the  Fox  river  to  reach  the  M;iskoiitons  would  be  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  as  that  would  scarcely  take  one  to  Lake  Winnehasro;  but  the 
six  or  seven  days  agree  well  with  the  statements  of  I'errot.  AUouez  and  Maniueno. 
touching  the  time  taken  by  them  in  their  respective  journeys  from  the  St.  Fran- 
cOis-Xavitr  mission  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  village  in  question.  Com- 
paring the  actual  length  of  the  river  as  shown  by  our  modern  surveys  with  all  the 
accessible  estimates  of  time  and  distance  of  thc^e  early  travellers,  one  is  ine^^i-it- 
ably  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  a  limited  tract  of  country  within 
which  to  locate  the  barbarian  settlement  visited  by  them.  The  "little  mountaiti  ' 
or  ridge  (cotcau)  on  which  it  was  situated  sliould  be  looked  for  somewhere  to  the 
east  or  south-east  of  F'riuceton.  about  a  league— "J^i  miles— back  from  the  river, 
which  Is  the  distance  given  more  than  once  in  the  old  records. 

1.    The  first  reference,  in  detail,  concerning  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
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They  now  tranquilly  descended  the  river  through  a 
country  apparently  only  inhabited  by  beasts  and  birds^ 
I  he  course  being  to  the  south  and  southeast  as  far  as  lati- 
tude 42°  where  the  face  of  the  country  changed  somewhat. 
Tiiuy  had  made  more  than  sixty  leagues  (probably  to  Mus- 
catine, Iowa,)  when  the  direction  of  the  river  was  south 
and  south  southwest,  and  after  a  while  partly  southeast 
and  partly  southwest.  Having  sailed  more  than  one  hund- 
red leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  they  saw, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  the  first  traces  of  human  occupancy 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  path  on  the  west  side  (at  Keokuk 
or  a  few  miles  above  it)  which  they  followed  for  two 
leagues  till  they  came  to  some  Indian  villages  on  the 
banlts  of  a  stream.  This  river  was  the  Moenguena,  now 
the  Des  Moines,  and  the  people  of  the  villages  were  of 
tiie  Peouarea  tribe  of  the  Illinois  nation.  The  travellers 
remained  with  them  till  the  end  of  the  month  when  they 
re-embarked  on  the  Mississippi.  Farther  on  they  came 
to  the  Pekitanoui,  or  river  of  the  Missouris,  coming  from 
the  west  northwest,  where  they  saw  a  similar  sight  to 
that  which  met  the  eyes  of  Soto's  forces  at  the  place 
where  the  latter  crossed  the  river  much  lower  down.  Mar- 
quette writes: — "I  have  seen  nothing  more  frightful;  a 
tangle  of  entire  trees,  of  branches,  of  floating  islands,  is- 
sued from  the  mouth  of  the  Pekitanoui  with  so  much 
impetuosity  that  one  could  not  attempt  to  cross  it  without 
^Toat  danger.  The  commotion  was  such  that  the  water 
^v«is  made  all  muddy  by  it  and  could  not  clear  itself.** 
i'lie  next  river  noted  by  the  travellers  was  the  Ohio, 
which  Marquette  calls  the  Ouaboukigon,  coming  from  tlie 
<"ist.    Lower  dowTi  they  came  across  a  tribe  of  Indians  on 
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the  east  bank  who  seem  to  have  had  dealings  v:ilh  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Finally  they  arrived  at  the 
village  of  the  Mitchigameas,  on  the  west  side,  eight  or 
ten  leagues  above  that  of  the  Akansea,  which  later'  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  latitude  33^  40'  according 
to  their  reckoning,  and  opposite  a  large  stream  from  the 
west — doubtless  the  present  Arkansas  river.  Here  they 
landed  and  were  well  received.  The  travellers  held  a  pri- 
vate council  to  decide  whether  they  should  proceed  farther 
on,  or  should  content  themselves  with  the  discovery 
already  made.  After  having  carefully  considered  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  they 
erroneously  supposed;  and  that  the  Mississippi  river  un- 
doubtedly had  its  discharge  into  that  sea.  and  into  no 
other,  for  the  route  had  always  been  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, they  resolved  to  turn  back. 

They  further  took  into  account  tliai  being,  as  it  were, 
at  the  gates  of  Spain,  to  proceed  beyond  the  Akansea 
would  not  only  be  to  risk  the  personal  safety  of  them- 
selves and  their  men.  but  also  to  incur  the  danger  of 
losing  the  fruits  of  their  voyage,  whicli  they  would  have 
no  means  of  publishing  if  they  became  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Still  another  possible  peril  was 
that  from  the  hostile  savages,  allies  of  the  Europeans, 
who  infested  the  lower  part  of  the  river  and  whoso 
attacks  they  would  be  utterly  unable  to  resist.  Thoy 
therefore  left  the  village  where  they  were  on  tlio  17th 
of  July,  returning  by  the  way  they  had  como,  except 
that  on  reaching  the  Illinois  river  they  ascended  it  to 
go  to  their  own  people  instead  of  keeping  on  to  the 
Wisconsin.    Though  this  voyage  was  a  more  Hying  trip. 
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devoid  of  any  lasting  consequence  in  the  way  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  missions  or  trading  posts,  it  has  yet  come 
to   be  looked   upon   as  an   important   and  imperishable 


.10LIKT*S  3IAr  OF  TllK      1 SSISSI I'l'I.  l(iT4. 

r>'«'Ographical  datum.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  by  it  wore 
^^«o  course  and  character  of  tlie  Mississi])pi  riv(M-  betwov^u 
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the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  on  the  north  and  that  of  the 
Arkansas  on  the  south  first  definitely  ascertained  and 
published ;  and,  as  it  was  from  the  latter  locality  that 
the  remains  of  Soto's  army  had  in  the  preceding  century 
descended  by  the  river  to  the  sea,  it  came  about  that 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  explorations,  Spanish  and 
French,  two- thirds  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  river 
had  been  clearly  ••discovered.'' 

With  Marquette  practically  close  the  geographical 
writings  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  home  government  of  the  day, 
siding  with  Frontenac,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  polite 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  Order,  allowed  no  further 
publication  of  Bclations  after  the  one  of  1672;  an  act 
now  regretted  alike  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
capable  of  appreciating — at  least  in  worldly  things — the 
value  to  later  generations  of  these  matter-of-fact  records. 
Translata  est  gloria  ab  Israel. 


SUBDIYTSTOX  FIFTH. 
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LA  SALLE  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  RIVER  ;  HENNEPIN 
AND  HIS    COMPANIONS;    LA  SALLE   ON  THE 
MISSISSIPPI;    IBERVILLE;     SAGEAN  AND 
LE  SUEUR ;  CHARLEVILLE  ;  MINOR  RE- 
PORTS AS  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Reappearing  in  local  history  about  1672,  La  Salle  soon 
l>ocamc  a  conspicuous  figure  in  colonial  ati'airs.  In  1674  he 
niado  a  voyage  to  Prance,  returning  to  Canada  in  1675.  In 
1*j70  the  building  of  the  new  Fort  Frontenac  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  later  he  obtained  the  command  of  it.  He 
l<'ft  for  Prance  again  in  November,  1677,  and  returned  to 
'v>uobcc  in  September,  167S,  bringing  with  him  a  patent  from 
t'tio  Khig  authorizing  him  "to  discover  the  western  part  of 
N«'vv  France,"  and  requiring  him  to  complete  his  enterprise 
•\ithin  live  years.  He  then  went  to  Frontenac  at  last 
fully  prepared  to  make  an  actual  beginning  of  his  pro- 
."<"ts  for  western  and  southwestern  discovery  atul  settle- 
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ment.  Next  month  he  sent  out  fifteen  men  with  goods, 
with  orders  to  go  in  canoes  and  await  him  at  the  Illinois, 
w^ho  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
were  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  accumulate  provisions,  fell 
trees  for  timber  with  which  to  build  a  fort  there,  and  make 
all  other  necessary  preparations  for  settlement  and  new  dis- 
coveries. In  the  beginning  of  1679,  he  sent  out  a  party, 
which  included  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  to  Niagara,  to  build 
a  fort  and  storehouse  there,  and  a  shij)  for  the  na\igation  of 
the  lakes  above.  When,  having  embarked  in  this  ship,  he 
arrived  at  Missilimakinak,  in  August,  he  found  that  most  of 
the  men  he  had  sent  on  ahead  the  year  before  had  betrayed 
their  trust,  having  traded  on  their  own  account  alone,  and 
had  separated  into  smaller  parties  and  scattered,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  begin  the  settlement  ordered. 
Although  he  recovered  a  portion  of  his  merchandise,  and 
arrested  some  of  the  deserters,  he  was  necessarily  much 
crippled.  Yet  he  continued  the  voyage  unhesitatingly. 
Arriving  at  the  island  of  the  Pottawattomies,  at  the  entrance 
of  Green  Bay,  he  sent  the  ship  back  to  the  establishment  at 
the  end  of  Lake  Erie,  ^  and  having  procured  canoes  with 

1  This  ship,  as  is  well  known,  never  arrived  at  its  destiuatidu  :  it  was  last  seen  in 
the  nortiiern  part  of  Lake  Mieliiirati.  but  its  fate  was  never  surely  ascertained. 
LaSallo  on  his  return  voyage  up  tlie  Mississippi  river  in  obtained  from  some 
tribe  a  young  Pana  Indian,  wlio  after  a  while  learned  to  speak  French  so  as  to 
make  himself  easily  understood.  He  told  h is  master  that  lie  hnd  seen,  three  years 
before,  luthe  villacresof  the  Kmiss-jinitcs.  where  he  was  a  prisoner,  two  Frenchmen, 
who  were  all  tliat  remained  of  seven  that  were  captured  by  tlie  Nadouessi«iux 
while  asceudinjc  the  Mississipj)i  in  bark  canoes.  One  of  the  two  had  obt.ained  prace 
for  himself  and  survivinj;  companion  by  displaying;  and  explodimr  a  fxrenadc.  The 
next  spring'  they  were  taken  to  tiiese  vilhr-'es  of  the  Mi.'<soi(ris  on  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  tljero  they  a<.:ain  astonisiied  the  Indians  l)y  fii  in!Xoir  ;i nt)t  her  urenade.  La^alle 
felt  assured  that  the  hoy  Imd  actually  seen  two  of  his  uwn\  his  \fords  are:  "Whom 
he  depicted  to  us  in  tui:h  a  way  that  1  catniot  d()ul)t  th:it  one  of  tlimi  Was  my 
l)llot."  lie  considered  that  tlie  little  savM-e  could  no  more  Iiivent  the  description 
of  the  grenade  than  he  could  tlie  portniit  of  the  pilot,  and  tliou^lit  that  the  plan  of 
the  deserters  h:i<l  been,  after  wreckinvr  t  he  ship,  to  join  l>u  I«ut  h.  wlio  was  In  the 
Nadouessioux  Of)untry.  and  to  trade  liien>;  lin:illy,  t^i  save  themselves  with  the 
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which  to  convey  the  party  and  all  their  impedimenta,  coasted 
along  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
until  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Miamis,  the  St.  Joseph  of 
to  day,  was  reached.  This  they  ascended  to  the  carrying 
phice  between  it  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Teakiki,  now  the 
Kankakee.  It  was  in  December.  1G79,  that  La  Salle  now 
•>ntered  upon  land  through  which,  flowed  streams  whose 
waters  ran  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  he  continued  down 
the  Kankakee  and  Illinois  rivers,  passing  the  native  village 
I  then  temporarily  abandoned)  situated  about  where  Utica 
now  is.  On  January  5,  1680,  he  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the 
Illinois  at  Pimetoui.  or  Peoria  lake,  and  here  he  lodged  with 
them,  and  soon  began  to  arrange  for  the  building  of  a  fort 
near  by,  and  for  a  ship  in  which  to  descend  the  Mississippi 
river  to  the  sea.^ 

rir/lish  at  the  Bay- of  the  Nortli.  should  thiiies  go  wroti'jr.  They  couirl  only  have 
«  ikiTi  this  route  iu  goiii?  by  the  ciission  at  the  bay  (St.  Francois  Xavier).  he  wrote. 
The  n-k'vaucy  of  this  note  is.  that  these  ruisguidod  men.  tlius  taking  tlieir  lives  in 
tlifir hands,  by  starting  northward  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Wisconsin  whence  Joliet 
•trul  Maniuette  had  started  southward  six  years  before,  to  some  extent  wore  the 
f'T.'runuers  of  Hennepin. 

1.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  during  the  time  La  Salle  was  making  his 
';i-n»ViTies  referred  to  that  were  never  exactly  reported,  he  had  explored  the 
I'.iiiiuis  river  from  its  head,  near  the  Chicago  portage,  to  the  permanent  village  of 
«ti«-,»'  Indians  opposite  tlie  "  Starved  Rock  "  familiar  to  lovers  of  tije  romantic.  If 
h«»  so  it  fully  explains  how  he  so  conlidently  sent  men  into  the  '.vilderness  to 
s  r.  |);ire  for  his  coming,  and  evt  n  how  he,  possibly,  may  have  had  this  very  en>in- 
In  mind  as  a  fitting  site  f.  r  the  proposed  fort,  for  which  he  had  even  selected 
» iKimo  In  advance— " Fort  Dauphin"— as  appears  by  his  letter  of  October  31. 1C7S. 
'  livumstances  prevented  his  l.eutenant  Tonty  from  builuing  a  fort  on  "Hie 
1'"-  ^"  (;i5  the  French  called  it)   in  the  spring  of  lii>0,  according  to  orders  scjit 

i'"k  to  him  by  La  Salle  tlu  ti  en  route  eastward  ;  but  witliin  three  years  it  was 
'  'lit  hens  under  the  supervision  of  botli.  Tliis  cstabliNhiucnt  was  thecivili/ed 
'  'i<'l'  us  of  thn  native  settl'-ments  tlie  latter  had  long  been  endeavoring  lopatlier 
^'•"urMlhim.  A  confirmation  of  tlie  idea  that  La  Salle  had  a  prior  knowledge  of 
"••upper  part,  at  le:i>t.  of  the  Illinois  valley  maybe  derived  from  an  Incidental 
■  «:•:»— ,inn  lobe  found  in  a  memoir  from  his  pen.  written  when  in  Parts  eiidea\ or- 
^  -  t,i  Interest  men  of  p  witlon  In  his  projected  settlement  near  the  mouth  «>f  the 

'  -I  >!ppl.  "M.  deL.igny  had  proposed  tlie  cstablishnient  of  tlils  fort  in  I<»;^ 
r  haviiirj  loarned  Its  importance  ;  after  which  Mgr.  Colbert  permitted  Sleur  do 

»  >;»lle  to  make  it  and  gave  him  the  ownership  of  it."    La  Salle  wa«»  a  courtier. 
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Although  the  head  men  of  the  Illinois  Indians  here  had 
assured  him,  on  his  first  arrival,  that  the  Mississippi  vras 
navigable  to  the  sea,  yet  they  shortly  after  were  tampered 
with  by  an  emissary  and  then  they  endeavored  to  deter 
the  Frenchmen  by  tales  of  the  great  dangers  to  be 
encountered  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  There  were 
to  be  found  there  warlike  barbarians  who  would  slay  all 
strangers ;  the  water  was  full  of  serpents  and  other 
monsters  ;  falls  and  precipices  extended  for  leagues  with 
a  current  so  violent  that  no  one  could  escape  who  was 
once  drawn  in  ;  and  finally,  the  whole  river  disappeared 
in  a  great  chasm  and  ran  under  the  ground,  and  no  one 
knew  where  it  came  to  light  again.  La  Salle  refused 
to  be  swerved  from  his  purpose  by  these  frightful  accounts, 
and  went  on  with  his  work  ;  but  six  of  his  men  deserted 
him  through  fear.  Indeed,  he  did  not  believe  these  stories 
at  all,  though  he  obtained  by  stratagem  a  more  reassuring 
account  from  one  of  their  returning  war-chiefs,  which  was 
confirmed  later  by  visitors  from  the  Chicachas,  Akansas, 
and  Osages,  from  the  south.  In  his  letter  of  Sept.  25, 
1680,  he  writes  that  besides  these  tribes,  and  the  Matou- 
tantas  from  the  west,  "Others  called  Ckao,  who  live  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  river  arrived  on  February 
24  and  invited  us  to  go  to  their  homes,  where  they  said 
-was  a  great  quantity  of  beavers  and  furs,  and  that  they 
were  not  far  from  the  sea  of  the  West.'     One  of  the 

and  doubtless  contrived  thiit  these  hl.s;h  oniciiils  should  believe  that  they  wen* 
making  St  !  il<ln;xly  orlLMiial  su^iiestions  ;  when  tlie  tirst  nanifd  pnM>o->e(l  tiie  buiUl- 
Ingof  a  fort  on  the  Illinois,  and  the  latter  desired  a  port  for  Kreneh  vessels  to  be 
discovered  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

1  There  lias  been  some  speculation  as  to  who  these  people  were,but  seeinc  th.-it  It  « 
customary  thin,  as  now.  to  contract  Indian  and  oi  lirr  propiT  names  for  eolloijuial 
purposes— as  for  liistance  Nadouessioux  to  Sioux.  Touteouatamlo  to  I'oux.  O^awo 
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liiive  reverend  Recollect  fathers  who  had  accompanied  me 
tiiat  far  olfered  himself,  with  two  of  my  bravest  men,  to 
make  this  voyage,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  opportunity^ 
14)  announce  the  gospel  to  tribes  who  had  never  heard 
speak  of  it.  They  left  the  last  day  of  February  in  a 
canoe." 

This  vicarious  expedition  was  the  one,  so  well  known 
to  posterity,  which  enabled  Father  Hennepin  to  discover 
tlie  great  falls  of  the  Mississippi  river,  never  before,  it 
is  supposed,  seen  by  European  eyes.  The  books  pub 
iished  by  Hennepin,  together  with  the  reports  and  letters 
of  La  Salle  and  his  friends,  supplemented  by  the  paper 
of  Duluth,  are  sufficient  to  enable  a  good  account  of  the 
p»ographical  results  of  this  journey  to  be  compiled,  in 
.spite  of  the  absence  of  journals  showing  lines  of  travel 
in  detail.  The  men  selected  to  accompany  Hennepin  were 
one  Michael  Accault  and  another  Anthony  Auguelle  nick- 
named the  Picard,  and  they  were  furnished  with  goods 
for  presents  to  the  Indians.     La  Salle  at  a  later  time 

to Os,  Kansas  to  Ivans,  etc-the  Cbaa  may  have  been  the  Chaieiia  of  the  Jolict 
t'.r.i\),  the  same  as  the  Shyeunes,  or  Cheyeiiiics,  of  to-u;iy,  who  have  gradually  been 
«li  Ivi'ii  to  the  Avest  and  southwest  of  their  former  habitatiotjs.  This  map.  entitled 
' 'ti  fcyiuiKrale  de  la  France  set>tentrionalc,  shows  ci'JiUt  tribal  names  struni;  ah>ng  the 
'•:ist  side  of  the  upper  Mississippi  above  tiie  "  Siou  "  ;  of  whioli  names  Ilianetoua  Is 
ii>A<-st  down.  Chaiena  the  fifth  in  order,  and  Alimoupiiroiak  (supposed  to  be  the 
jTi  srut  Assiniboius)  farthest  to  the  northwest.  That  the  Chaas  were  not  one  of 
t!ii- Dakota  bands  proper,  or  Nadouessioux.  would  appear  probable  from  llie  fact 
th;»t  Accault  understijod  most  of  the  nortliwcstern  lantruajres  except  th.Mtof  tl>e 
>I<>M.\:  but  as  he  was  not  going  to  them  with  his  party  a  knowledvie  of  their  lancu- 
was  not  indispensable,  as  La  Salle  showed  when  dofenditii;  iiimself.  .\lthougb 
Shyennes  seem  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  frii  nds  and  allies  »>f  the 
1»  ikutas.  yet  modern  research  has  shown  tiiat  philologically  tliey  are  not  akin  to 
tl  'iiibutto  the  Algon<iuins.  In  this  as|)ect  they  form  the  »"ounterpart  of  the 
A-^liiiboitis  who,  though  tlieir  lan'-'uai.'e  is  similar  to  tliatof  tiie  Dakotas.  to  whose 
*t4N-k  ihey  belong,  are  their  iiereditary  enei(\ies  anil  atliliiite  with  the  Algoimuin  na- 
'  instead.  Dr.  F.  V.  Flayden,  in  his  Iiidian  trihci  of  the  MisKouti  va',kfi.  (t,H>>.)  >:lve> 
""•"iig  the  varitms  names  by  which  the  Shyenues  were  kn«iwn  those  of  Sharas. 
"••'iiwhays,  and  J^harshas,  from  any  one  of  which  three  the  abbreviated  word  Chaa 
'  'i  proiKninced  liice  sh)  might  have  be»>n  formed. 
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(1682),  when  defending  himself  from  invidious  criticism, 
says  expressly  that  he  did  not  send  Accault  to  the  Xadoues- 
sious,  but  to  ascend  the  Great  River  ;  adding,  to  show  the 
eminent  fitness  of  the  man  for  such  a  task,  that  he  had 
spent  two  winters  and  on'e  summer  among  the  nations, 
whose  acquaintance  they  made  when  with  the  Illinois,  and 
had  seen  several  of  the  most  important  villages  by  which 
he  was  to  pass^ 

These  three  men  left  Fort  Crevecojur  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1650,  in  their  loaded  canoe,  and  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  March  7th,  where  they  had 
to  wait  five  days  on  account  of  the  floating  ice.  Ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi,  they  passed  on  the  left  the  river  of 
the  Outontantas,  Paote,  and  Maskouten  Nadouessioux. 
(Sioux  of  the  Prairie,)  now  the  Des  Moines.  Somewhere 
above  this  stream  it  was,  between  Burlington  and  Kock 
Island  but  nearer  to  the  former,  that  they  met  with  the 
large  Sioux  war  party,  who  took  them  captive,  and  who. 
having  abandoned  their  original  plan,  now  returned  home 
ward.  Next  beyond  the  Des  Moines  they  noted  on  the 
east  side  the  river  Ouisconsin.  or  Wisconsin,  also  known 
to  the  savages  as  Meschetz  Odeba.  Next  to  that  came 
the  Chabaouadeba  of  the  Nadouessioux,  otherwise  the 
Noire,  now  the  Black  river  between  La  Crosse  and  Trom- 


1.  This  slutonient.  if  t;iketi  exactly,  i>  wortliy  of  luilioo.  Soein?  th.nt  less  iluin 
two  moiiUis  el:ip>0(l  from  the  time  La  SaUe's  party  arrived  aTrioni;  the  I^linoi^i  till 
Accault  and  his  companions  left  for  tlie  upper  Mississippi,  this  n>an  could  not  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  western  Indians  unless  he  had  been  sent  llu«ro  st>m«' 
time  in  prior  years.  Probably  ho  was  union?  the  titeen  men  who  wore  sent  in  ad- 
vance, as  mentioned  in  tlie  text  a  few  pases  back,  and  m.ay  liave  extended  hi> 
travels  to  the  MU-i-sippi.  afterwards  bein?  taken  itito  favor  a-^'ain  when  La  S^allo 
arrived  at  Lake  Mi.  hiiran.  Kei'konin>;  the  two  motiths  stay  wltli  the  Illin«ils  ti  e 
second  winter  of  Accault's  residence  ainons  the  Mi>'>i«-sippl  tribes,  niay  be  cuM'^id. 
ered  a  pardonable  exaSiTeratlon  for  rhetori»'al  pur  pos.-v. 
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jioleau.  Higher  still,  on  the  same  side,  was  the  river  Dcs 
lUinifs,  Oxen  river,  now  the  Chippewa,  which  they  ex- 
plored for  ten  or  twelve  leagues.  Half  a  league  above 
this  commenced  the  Lac  des  Pleurs,  Lake  of  Tears  or 
Weeping,  as  Hennepin  named  it,  now  called  Pepin.  Next, 
a  stream  without  name,  to  which  Hennepin  gave  the  ap- 
pellation Du  Tombeau,  or  Grave  river,  now  the  St.  Croix. 
In  nineteen  days  from  the  time  of  their  capture  they  all 
arrived  at  a  landing  place  in  a  cove  four  or  five  leagues 
below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

Tills  landing  place  was  probably  somewhere  on  the  Grand 
Mamis  of  the  modern  French,  the  Pig's  Eye  flats  of  the 
Americans,  two  to  five  miles  below  Phalen's  creek  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  Here  the  Indians  hid 
their  canoes,  and  everything  else  was  carried  by  them  and 
their  captives  overland  for  sixty  leagues  to  the  villages  of 
the  former  on  or  near  the  Lac  des  Lssati,  now  Mille  Lacs,  or 
the  Rum  river  which  issued  from  it.  This  lake  was  esti- 
mated to  be  sixty  leagues  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  it  was 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  islands  and  country  surrounding  it. 
with  other  lakes  whence  rise  several  rivers,  that  lay  the 
country  of  the  various  tribes  then  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Nadouessioux.  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  Indians  set  out  in  separate  parties  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 
Hennepin  and  his  companions  accompanied  the  one  that 
descended  Rum  river,  the  river  of  the  Nadouessioux.  but 
now  christened  St.  Francis  by  our  missionary.  Arriving  at 
its  mouth  the  party  camped  on  an  eminence  opposite  it. 
most  probably  the  rising  ground  in  the  southern  part  of  tho 
present  village  of  Champlain.  Although  the  Indians  had 
ascended  the  Mississippi  river  very  fai*,  they  could  say 
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nothing  about  its  source;  but  they  told  the  Frenchmen  that 
at  twenty-  or  thirty  leagues  above  the  great  falls  there  was  a 
second  fall  at  the  foot  of  which  were  some  villages  of  the 
prairie  people  called  Tintonha,  who  lived  there  a  part  of  the 
year.  There  will  probably  be  no  opposition  to  the  theory 
that  this  fall  was  what  was  later  known  as  iSauk  Rapids. 
Hennepin  and  Auguelle  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Indians  at 
the  camp  opposite  Rum  river  in  a  canoe  together,  as  Accault 
preferred  to  stay  behind  with  the  Indians  there,  in  order  to 
go  down  to  the  Wisconsin  river  where  La  Salle  had  prom- 
ised to  send  men  to  meet  them  with  supplies  and  news  from 
the  settlement.  Seven  or  eight  leagues  down  the  river  they 
came  to  where  it  forms  a  cataract  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  which  they  beheld  first  of  all  white  men,  so  far  as  is 
known,  and  which  Father  Louis  named  after  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.  The  two  men  did  not  quite  reach  the  AVisconsin;  for 
one  of  the  chiefs  overtook  them  and  went  hastily  ahead  to 
arrive  there  first  and  seize  whatever  goods  he  could.  But 
within  three  days  they  met  him  returning  discomfited,  hav- 
ing found  neither  P^renchmen  nor  goods,  the  fact  being  that 
the  former  had  been  discouraged  or  dissuaded  and  did  not 
go  as  far  as  where  they  were  ordered  to  go.  Hennepin  and 
his  companion,  therefore,  now  turned  back  again  and 
rejoined  their  Indian  party  at  the  Chippewa  river,  as  far  as 
which  the  latter  had  descended,  hunting  as  they  came. 
Accault  was  with  them.  The  hunting  party  continued  down 
the  river  apparently  about  as  far  south  as  what  is  now  the 
stream  called  Apple  river  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  taking  their  former  captives  along  with 
them.  Having  finished  their  hunt  they  turned  nortliward 
a^-ain,  and  on  tlie  25th  of  July,  they  mot  the  Siour  Du  Luth 
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and  liis  men,  who  vrere  descending ,  the  river  expressly  to 
find  Hennepin  and  the  two  Frenchmen.  The  place  of  meet- 
\n^^  was  probably  about  ten  miles  above  the  present  city  of 
Dubuque.  ^ 

The  combined  parties  now  continued  their  journey,  by 
the  Rum  river  route,  to  the  Issati  villages,  where  they 
arrived  on  August  1-4.  Towards  the  end  of  September, 
having  no  means  with  which  to  begin  an  establishment, 
ihoy  resolved  to  return  to  the  French  settlements:  and  so 
accompanied  by  Du  Luth,  eight  Frenchmen  in  two  canoes, 
ihoy  descended  the  Rum  and  Mississippi  rivers  and 
ascended  the  Wisconsin,  to  return  to  Canada  by  the  Green 
liay  route. 

In  addition  to  the  various  Hennepin  books,  there  was 
published  in  France,  in  1697,  a  volume  purporting  to  be 
written  by  the  Chevalier  Tonty,  but  the  authorship  of  which 
he  disavowed.  The  work  contains,  however,  in  an  inciden- 
tal way,  some  interesting  information,  which,  if  true,  is  of 

1.  Du  Luth's  name  has  to  be  introduced  here  Incidentally,  but  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  show,  in  addition,  how  he  came  to  be  so  opportunely  on  hand.  He 
was  an  independent  explorer  or  adventurer,  who  the  year  before  had  visited  the 
Nailoussioux,  reaching  the  '"great  village  of  the  Izatys"  on  July  2,  IC.TO.  at  which 
i)!a-c  iic  says  there  had  been  no  Frenchman  before  him.  The  next  year  he 
tfion-lit  he  would  enter  the  Sioux  country  from  Lake  Superior  by  tlio.more  cir- 
•mjUoiis  water  route;  so  he  ascended  the  Brule  and  descended  the  St.  Croix.  At 
th»>  iiututhof  tlie  latter  he  met  some  Sioux  who  told  him  about  the  captivity  of 
M.-riiiepin  and  his  canoemeu.  which  caused  him  to  set  out  to  overtake  the  hunting 
yirty  and  the  captives,  instead  of  proccediui;  directly  to  the  villa^re  of  the 
Niulouessloux.  This  Incident  caused  him  to  change  his  plans,  he  says,  which  had 
'■^^  ii.  In  Ills  own  words,  "to  push  on  to  the  sea  in  a  wcst-nortliwesterly  direction. 
*hli  h  Ic  that  which  is  believed  to  be  the  K*  d  sea,  whence  the  Indians  who  had 
r-'Fii'  warring  on  that  side  gave  salt  to  three  Fn-nchnien  whom  I  had  sent]  oxplorinp. 
»''U  who  ])rought  me  said  salt,  having  reported  to  me  that  the  Indians  had  t«)ld 
'h.-tu  that  it  was  only  twenty  days  journey  from  where  tljey  were  to  tind  the  great 
'»l>e  of  which  the  waters  were  worthless  to  drink."  The  men  he  refers  to  here 
•>H>were  Itnpliedly  sent  out  in  IGTO  from  the  "I/.atys  viUase."  must  have  pone 
'"  yond  the  Mississippi  river  some  distance  and  thus  have  been  anumg  Its  dlM^iv- 
*^^tH;  but  the  lieadwaters  of  the  river  presented  no  such  charmlnc  prosp<H't>  of 
u.»<|..  ji„d  power  as  Its  lower  porti(m  did.  arid  were  con.xeqnontiy  t^ilked  al>out  and 
*^;<'Ui:htof  merely  in  an  incidental  way,  when  at  all. 
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the  highest  importance  in  this  connection.  In  it  is  stated 
how  La  Salle  appointed  ''M.  Dacan"  to  make  an  exploration 
of  the  lands  lying  along   the  river  Mississippi  running 
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northeast,  and  selected  the  Recollect  Father  Louis  with  four 
other  Frenchmen  to  accompany  him.  Thoy  embarked  tlio 
28tli  of  February,  1()80.  on  tlio  river  of  the  Illinois,  which 
they  descended  to  the  Mississippi,  antl  tlion  ascended  the 
latter  "as  far  as  h7)0  lea.iriics  towni-ds  tlic  noiMli.  at  seven 
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l,>ai,aics  from  its  source,  diverging  from  time  to  time  on  one 
-ide  or  the  other  of  the  banks  to  reconnoitre  the  different 
nations  who  lived  there.  This  river  issues  from  a  great 
spring  [source]  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  borders  a  very 
h<^aiitiful  plain  in  the  country  of  the  Issati,  in  50^  of  lati- 
tude. At  four  or  five  leagues  from  its  source  it  becomes  so 
enlarged  by  five  or  six  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  that  it  is 
<'apable  of  floating  boats." 

Further  on  it  states  that  Dacan  "placed,  at  two  leagues 
from  the  source  of  this  Great  River,  the  arms  of  the  king 
on  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  in  sight  of  all  these  nations." 

This  publication  was  very  likely  a  piece  of  bookseller's 
liack  work,  and  its  account  of  the  expedition  differs  widely 
from  that  given  in  the  works  of  Hennepin  himself  and  the 
La  Salle  documents.  Still  the  description  of  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  has  such  suggestions  of  the  actual  truth  as 
n^jrards  the  grand  topographical  features  of  the  country, 
Uu:  hauteurs  des  terres  and  the  great  plains  of  the  Red 
river  west  of  them,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
derived  from  Indian  sources,  through  the  medium  of  Accault 
nr  some  other  French  voyageur,  than  to  have  been  con- 
<'<Mved  entirely  in  the  brain  of  a  compiler  in  a  Paris  Grub 
Street. 

The  doings  of  La  Salle,  from  the  time  ho  left  his  Illinois 
fort  near  Peoria  lake  two  days  after  Hennepin's  departure, 
'ill  he  descended  the  Illinois  river  two  years  later  to  proceed 
on  tlie  long  meditated  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
**'l>l)i,  are  well  known  and  need  only  a  passing  rcforeiico 
ii«'r»'.  In  these  two  years  this  "much  enduring  man"  nuuh^ 
'^'»«g  journeys  by  land  and  water  between  the  colony  and  his 
•-''ttlomeut.    He  was  in  danger  from  war  parties  of  savag»^s. 
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exposed  unsheltered  to  the  rigors  of  winter;  suffered  many 
timcs  from  hunger;  and  lastly  was  betrayed  by  some  and  ill 
supported  by  others  of  those  who  served  under  him.  Yet 
he  never  faltered,  but  with  whatever  means  he  had  still  did 
his  best.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  he  was  not 
the  discoverer  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  of  its  mouths;  in  his  own  eyes  he  was,  and  reasonably 
and  honestly  too,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown;  therefore  in  a 
geographical  memoir  like  this  it  would  not  be  right  to  omit 
reference  to  the  journey  he  had  so  set  his  heart  upon. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  La  Salle's  more  enthu- 
siastic admirers  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  itself,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois,  were  seen  by  him 
sometime  between  1669  and  1672,  prior  to  the  voyage  of 
Joliet;  but  this  theory,  at  the  best,  has  not  met  with  more 
than  respectful  attention.  It  is  a  little  singular,  had  he 
already  seen  the  Mississippi,  that  in  his  own  writings,  and 
in  official  papers  friendly  to  him,  no  statement  can  bo  found 
showing  that  at  the  time  he  made  his  settlement  on  the 
Illinois  river,  and  later  when  ready  to  start  upon  the  actual 
journey  of  discover}^  he  had  in  mind  any  other  idea  than 
that  he  was  going  to  a  river  no  portion  of  which  he  had  ever 
seen  before.  Writing  in  September,  1680,  he  plainly  states 
that  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  natives  when  at  the 
Illinois  village  on  Peoria  Lake,  as  well  as  of  the  visiting 
Indians  from  tribes  down  the  river,  concerning  the  character 
and  navigability  of  the  Mississippi;  and  that  they  told  him 
marvels. of  it,  which  he  says,  ho  postpones  writing  about 
until  he  shall  have  ascertained  tlieir  truth.  II is  idea  was  to 
have  the  productions  of  the  country  (buflalo  hides  ap- 
parently) exported  by  way  of  the  Gulf  ;  but  ho  considered 
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tiuit  even  if  the  river  did  not  prove  navigable  to  tlae  sea,  it 
HVDuld  not  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  expensive  and  dan- 
PTOUS  way  of  the  lakes,  but  that  by  means  of  the  river 
which  he  had  found  the  commodities  of  the  country  of  the 
Illinois  could  be  transported  to  Fort  Frontenac.  This  river 
hf  says  was  the  one  called  by  him  Baudrane,  by  the  Iroquois 
Uie  Ohio,  and  by  the  Outaouas  OUgliin-ctpou,  which  entered 
into  the  Colbert  20  to  25  leagues  south-one-cjuarter  of  south- 
west of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois^.  When  all  was  ready  they 
U'gan  the  descent.  Arri\ing  at  the  Akansas  villages,  Joliet's 
lowest  point,  possession  was  taken  of  the  country  of  Lou- 
isiana^ in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.  This  occurred 
•  m  March  13,  1662,  with  great  ceremony  at  KajDaha'^. 

The  proclamation  included  all  the  country  between  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Louis,  called  also  Ohio,  Olighin-sipou. 
and  Chukagoua;  and  along  this  and  each  of  the  rivers 
Nvhich  empty  into  it  on  the  east;  also  the  country  as  far 
•IS  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Palms  on  the  west,  along  the 

1.  Tlu)  very  incorrect  distance,  less  than  one-third  of  reality,  and  the  false 
:itlu'^  here  given,  do  not  favor  the  idea  that  La  Salle  was  speakin?  fiom  his  own 
« !i')wle(l;re  of  the  localities.    ludeed  it  did  not  require  a  j)ersonal  visit  to  conclude 
if  lh«;  Oliio  flowing  westward  must  enter  somewhere  into  the  Colbert  liowing 
»"iivhwurd. 

'    Mar<:ry  shows  that  the  first  known  use  of  this  geographical  term  was  by  La 

In  a  private  document  dated  June  10th,  1679. 
^    The  nvider  will  probably  be  reminded  here  of  the  Kapaha  of  the  Soto  expe- 
'  -'H  lucntioiied  by  the  hisTorian  Garcilaso,  but  the  locality  is  not  the  sanio. 
^  •  •«  Word  togetlier  with  Ca.-Miui;!,  Chisca.  Chicaca.  and  Chukagoua.  wore  all  that 
*-  r««  met  with  by   La  Salle  of  those  streams  and  villages  the  nomenclature 
'■  «lii.  h  belongs  to  the  Soto  narrativt-s.    It  is  true  that  wiien  witli  the  Illi- 
ln'spt'aks  of  hearing  fron\  the  Indiansof  the  geographical  names  n-ported  by 
•  •  prior  «'xpfdition  referred  to.  arnong  which  was  .Vminoia,  ihe  place  of  Moscoso's 
'i  »«Ing;  but  on  going  down  the  river  ho  must  have  found  he  hatl  misunder>t»H>d 
J  r  m-ither  he  nor  his  lieutenants  mention  the  word  again.    Tlio name  of  this 
'     'tit  vllhiiTc  seems  to  appear,  under  a  somewhat  dilTerent  fornj,  In  a  certain  sen- 
<•  to  be  found  In  a  book  of  American  travel  by  J.  F.  I>.  Smyth,  published  In 
Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississipp  nxentioned  by  him  Is  "the  Imahans 
Ari;ausaw  river." 

~6 
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Colbert  called  Mississippi,  and  all  the  rivers  which  des- 
cend into  it  on  the  east.  The  three  passes  of  the  river 
were  reached  in  April  and  descended  to  their  mouths;  and 
on  the  9th,  at  the  first  firm  land  above  the  head  of  the 
delta,  formal  possession  was  again  taken;  and  the  terms 
of  possession  were  to  the  same  effect  practically  as  at 
Kapaha,  but  contained  some  additional  geographical  defini- 
tions. There  was  included  all  the  country  along  the  Col- 
bert or  Mississippi  and  the  streams  emptying  into  it  ''from 
its  source  beyond  the  country  of  the  Sioux  or  Nadous- 
sioux"  to  its  mouth  at  the  sea  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  "on  the 
assurance  that  we  have  had  from  all  this  nation  that  we 
are  the  first  Europeans  who  have  descended  or  ascended 
the  said  river  Colbert." 

Later,  when  at  leisure  at  his  fort  of  St.  Louis  on  the 
Illinois  river,  as  appears  by  some  loose  sheets  in  his  hand- 
writing. La  Salle  seems  to  have  pondered  on  the  geo- 
graphical results  and  relations  of  his  discovery,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  river  he  had  just  explored 
was  not  the  Chucagua  or  Rio  Grande  of  Soto  and  Moscoso. 
However,  the  identifying  the  Ohio  with  the  Chucagua  in 
the  two  proclamations  is  not  necessarily  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  strict  geographical  definition,  but  rather  as  a  polit- 
ical precaution  employed  to  cover  and  anticipate  all  adverse 
claims  to  possession. 

When  in  the  next  century  the  geography  of  the  inter- 
ior of  the  country  became  better  understood,  it  was  seen 
that  he  was  mistaken;  but  he  had  argued  well,  though  from 
scanty  and  erroneous  data.  The  Soto  expedition  was  in 
his  mind,  and  he  looked  for  populous  nations;  for  an  open 
country  on  the  banks  of  a  very  wide  river;  and  for  other 
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things  which  lie  did  not  meet  with.  Below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  large  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  east,  from  far  back  in  the  interior  of  the 
<-oimtry,  emptying  themselves  into  the  Mississippi  river, 
>iinilar  to  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  on  the  west  side. 
Those  things  made  him  think  that  the  Chukagoa  could 
not  be  very  far  off  to  the  eastward,  running  southerly  to 
I  lie  Gulf.  Still  he  had  been  told  that  it  did  enter  the 
Mississippi,  which  he  considered  possible;  for  the  follow- 
ing reason.  Commencing  above  the  Akansa  villages  there 
was  a  great  island,  or  rather  many  islands,  which  extended 
for  sixty  or  eighty  leagues;  and  he  thought  that  somewhere 
on  the  eastern  side  of  this  island  the  Chucagoa  might  come 
in'.  However,  he  was  not  able  to  decide  the  question  be- 
cause they  took  the  west  channel  in  descending  and  had 
lo  use  it  in  coming  back;  for  they  had  left  most  of  their 
l)aggage  with  the  Akansa. 

A  reasonable  explanation  of  the  geographical  complica- 
tions caused  by  the  somewhat  mythic,  and  yet  real, 
Cliukagoa  river  may  be  offered.  Away  to  the  eastward,  in 
tlie  Appalachian  mountains,  the  army  of  Soto  had  come 
n\x)n  the  headwaters  of  a  river  which  ran  westward  and 
which  (where  they  struck  it  again  a  year  later)  the  natives 
t'cvlled  Chucagua;  meaning  as  La  Salle  afterwards  said, 
"The  Great  River,  like  Mississipi  in  Outaouas  and  Mascic- 
^■ipi  in  Illinois."  Now  this  stream  was  the  Tennessee  which 
ti^iso  Spaniards,  ignorant  of  the  abrupt  bend  it  makes  to 
iho  northward  at  a  point  far  beyond  where  they  left  it,  not 
unnaturally  supposed  to  continue  the  same  general  course. 

1  Tlio  8ui„e  Island  already  dosrrlbcd  in  a  foot-iioto  trr:illii>:  of  Tli»(Usson"s  ttivcr 
''•  'f  lUi'Ules  Itself  in  Two. 
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Arriving  at  the  Mississippi  itself  they  concluded  they  were 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  same  river  of  which  they  had 
already  beheld  the  sources.  Could  La  Salle  have  realized 
the  truth  that  his  river  and  Soto's  were  one  and  the  same.  Ire 
might  have  spared  himself  much  thought.  His  error  in 
supposing  that  they  were  not  may  have  been  partly  owing 
to  the  maps  of  the  day.  As  already  mentioned  here,  in 
treating  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  these  maps  jiortrayed 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  a  complicated  hydrography,  of 
which  the  Spirito  Santo  bay  and  river  were  prominent 
features,  and  which  proved  later  to  be  entirely  irreconcilable 
with  the  truth.  They  were  evidently  useless  to  an  explorer 
descending  a  stream  from  the  interior,  who  might  have 
desired  to  find  at  what  part  of  the  Gulf  coast  he  had 
arrived.  No  delta  of  a  large  river  appeared  on  the  north 
shore  in  any  of  these  maps  or  charts  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bay  referred  to,  the  topography  was  very  obscure. 

Somewhat  in  the  sense  in  which  La  Salle  discovered  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  1682,  it  was  also 
discovered  seventeen  years  later  by  Iberville.  As  has 
already  been  shown,  tlie  former  was  finally  led  to  believe 
that  Soto  had  not  preceded  him  in  his  descent  of  the  river, 
and  therefore,  considered  himself  an  original  discoverer. 
Id  its  turn  La  Salle's  claim  was  not  universally  admitted  ; 

iLa  Salle's  real  ideas  about  the  position  of  the  month  of  the  rlvor  were  that  it 
was  a  lonj?  way  west  of  tlie  Saint  Esprit  or  Sjjii  ito  b'anto  bay.  Ho  wrote  in  the  de- 
tached leaves  before  tiienTi-)ned,  •"Moreover,  all  the  maps  are  worthless,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  Colbert  is  near  to  Mexico;  because  it  lias  its  mouth  to  the  east- 
southeast  and  not  to  tiie  sjuth.  asall  the  soutli  coast  of  Florida  faces,  except 
that  wliich  runs  from  the  river  called  Escondido  on  the  maps  as  far  as  Panuco. 
ThlsEscondido  is  sur*-!/  ilie  .Mississij)i)i." 

Ho  further  sliowed  that  it  c.nild  not  be  the  peninsula  of  Florida  where  the  rlvo  r 
emptied,  as  that  was  not  wide ejioufjlj  for  the  Colbert,  which  "bears  to  the  cast, 
oratmostto  the  soatli»\ist,  making  in  this  direction  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues  from  the  oOth  to  the  2Tth  de^rree  of  latitude  when  It  (lisclwirges  it- 
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for  it  was  said  at  Paris,  even  by  some  high  in  authority, 
that  the  river  which  he  descended  was  nothing  new  as  it 
doubtless  emptied  into  the  bay  Saint  Esprit.    In  reality  said 
bay  had  only  been  a  -'geographical  expression "  to  him,  and 
certainly  was  no  more  to  his  critics. 

The  story  of  La  Salle's  expedition  by  sea,  in  1634,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  colonizing  purposes  is  well  known,  and 
only  needs  mention  here.  In  a  few  years  the  explorer  was 
dead  and  the  colony  a  thing  of  the  past.  After  a  while 
various  men  of  enterprise  solicited  the  French  government 
for  authority  and  means  to  continue  the  work  ;  not  in  the 
region  towards  the  Spaniards  where  La  Salle  lost  himself, 
but  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi.  The  government, 
however,  was  no  way  anxious  to  form  establishments  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  once,  but  only  desired  to  complete  the 
discovery  in  order  to  hinder  the  English  from  taking  posses- 
sion there. 

The  fortunate  man  to  have  charge  of  this  expedition  was 
Le  Moyne  dlberville.  He  sailed  v;estward  along  the  coast 
from  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  intending  to  carefully  examine 
all  the  land  for  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  beyond  it.  Above  all 
he  wished  to  note  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  '*Bay  of  Saint- 
Esprit,"  where  all  his  vessels  were  to  rendezvous,  and  into 

Into  tlio  sea;  which  is  impossible  witliin  Iho  Avidtli  of  tlieCapoof  Florida. 
'»ut  precisely  suits  the  beariti;x  of  Escoudido.  That  it  is  which  makes  mo  niain- 
talu  that  wo  were  near  Mexico  and  coiisoqucntly  in  another  river  t  liati  the  Chu- 
eais'oa,  wli(!re  tlie  Spaniards  were  so  long  a  time  befoie  arriving  iti  Mexico." 

Tills  Kscoudido,  or  Hidden  river,  of  tlie  Spaniards,  was  subsetjuently  known  to 
'lieniasthe  Kio  Bravo  del  Norte,  at  present  Kio  Grande,  ami  in  part  forndngthe 
I'lttTiiatlonal  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Besides  liis  bcinj; 
"dsl.'fi  ijy  cxa.:gorati(ni  of  the  Soto  story  and  by  tlie  indeiinito  coast  line 
»"J>"-'rapliy  of  thetlien  current  maps.  La  Salle  had  failed  l)y  two  deirreos  in  ascer- 
'  di,l„;r  the  true  latitude  of  tlie  mout  lis  of  tlie  M i«<sissippi.  which  are  in  about  20"- 
'"NtLudof  2?'^.  Tliesc  considerations  show  how  he  was  drawn  into  irret rievablr 
'■"■••r,  though  having  the  best  intent  ions.  He  was  thus  tli"  innoc«Mit  cause  of  the 
vvry  erroneous  way  In  which  the  lower  i)art of  the  river  tiiat  he  liad  «>\plored  to 
the  bta  was  represented  ou  the  great  map  of  the  geographer  rran«iuellu. 
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which  he  would  go  and  ascertain  if  the  Mississippi  really 
entered  it.  The  bay  was  said  to  be  one  hundred  leagues 
east  of  the  Bay  St.  Louis  where  La  Salle  had  settled  down. 
When  Iberville  arrived  at  Mobile  bay  he  considered  the 
river  there  large  enough  to  be  the  Mississippi  sought  for  ; 
but  for  sufficient  reasons  concluded  that  it  was  not  the  one 
the  travellers  descended. 

Thence  he  coasted  westward  until  he  found  a  harbor  for 
his  vessels,  afterward  known  as  Biloxi,  where  they  anchored. 
Here  he  learned  from  the  Indians  that  the  river  he  sought 
for  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  farther  and  that  it 
was  known  to  them  as  the  Malbanchia,  and  was  the  same  as 
that  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  River  of  the  Palisades.  On 
the  27th  of  February  he  left  his  fleet  in  the  harbor  and  with 
a  strong  force  in  smaller  craft  departed  to  reconnoitre  the 
environs  of  the  Lago  de  Lodo  or  Mud  Lake,  '-which  is  what 
the  Spaniards  call  the  one  named  on  the  maps  the  Baye.  du 
Saint- Esprit:'  On  the  night  of  March  2,  1699,  he  put  into  the 
entry  of  the  Mississippi  River.  ^ 

Through  the  elforts  of  himself  and  his  brother  Bienville, 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  was  thoroughly  examined,  but  he 
was  surprised  and  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  recog- 
nize the  islands  and  branches  of  the  river  he  had  read  about 

1.  Up  to  this  time  the  Spaniards  seem  to  luive  acted  like  the  do>:  in  the  nian-'<  r 
In  respect  to  thr  lower  Mississippi  river,  and  tlie  shores  of  the  (Julf  of  Mc\ii\»  to 
the  east  and  west.  Although  tiie  entire  coast  line  had  Ion?  airo  born  exploretl  l>y 
their  ships  no  information  couciTninir  it  was  ditc»'tly  pviblishrd.  They  evidently 
knew  about  the  embouchure  (^f  the  river,  for  they  had  called  it  the  River  of  the 
Palisades  on  aceountof  the  bristlins  appearance  pre>ented  by  the  trees  which  had 
drifted  down  from  above  and  lod<:ed  at  the  outlets  at  the  di  lta.  where  they 
remained  and  helped  to  form  bars.  They,  the  Spaniards,  told  Iberville,  that  by 
reason  of  these  biirs  there  w;is  no  entry,  but  he  writes  that  he  did  not  belieN  e  tlio 
report.  A  Spanish  pilot  told  Chasteaumorant,  one  of  tlie  French  nrtlcers,  that  h»' 
did  not  know  any  Mississippi  river,  but  that  he  had  he;ird  speak  of  a  river  culled 
the  River  of  Canada,  beyond  the  *' Islands  of  San  Diepo." 
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Neither  could  he  find  the  Quiniiii^pissas  and  Tangipahoes  of 
the  expedition  of  La  Salle  ;  but  he  afterward  explained  this 
on  the  ground  that  the  true  names  of  some  of  the  tribes  had 
boon  suppressed  thi'ough  policy.  When,  however,  the  letter 
which  Tonty  in  1685  had  left  behind  with  the  Indians  to  be 
fiven  to  La  Salle  when  he  should  ascend  the  river  asfain, 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  all  doubts  vanished,  and  Iberville 
knew  that  the  riddle  was  at  last  read.  He  knew  now  that 
the  iSIississippi  did  not  debouch  in  any  Spirito  Santo  Bay  of 
doubtful  identity,  nor  was  an  Escondido  emptying  into  the 
gulf  at  its  extreme  \vestern  side,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it 
was  identical  with  a  river  in  the  centre  of  trie  northern  coast, 
whose  well  defined  delta,  however,  through  neglect  or  acci- 
dent, had  never  yet  been  represented,  apparentl}',  on  the 
charts  of  a  sea  already  navigated  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

With  this  first  voyage  of  Iberville  the  story  of  French  dis- 
covery and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  river,  so  far  as  re 
gards  the  lower  four-llfths  of  its  course,  is  virtually  brought 
to  an  end.  Concerning  this  upper  fifth,  or  that  part  of  the 
river  which  lay  beyond  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Hen- 
nepin in  1680 — the  entrance  of  the  river  of  the  Nadouessioux. 
now  Rum  river — there  only  remain  some  minor  incidental  esti- 
mates, remarks  and  rumors,  to  be  found  in  various  miscella- 
neous books  and  documents.  Such  as  they  are,  however, 
they  are  here  collected  together,  and  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  reader's  attention. 

In  the  year  1701,  a  man  named  Mathieu  Sagean  claimed 
that  he  had  been  with  La  Salle  in  16^3  at  the  Fort  St.  Louis 
on  the  Illinois,  and,  having  obtained  Tonty "s  permission,  had 
loft  there  with  a  number  of  companions  to  ascend  the  Miss- 
i^'^ippi  river  to  maiie  discoveries.     His  story  ran,  that  at 
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about  250  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  they  came 
to  a  high  fall  in  the  river,  around  which  it  was  necessary  to 
'make  a  portage  of  six  leagues;  that  beyond  this  they  trav- 
elled 40  leagues  or  more  to  a  place  where  they  staid  for-  two 
and  a  half  months,  and  hunted  all  around,  but  saw  no 
Indians;  that  at  14  leagues  away  (given  elsewhere  40)  they 
found  a  river  running  south- southwest,  upon  which  they 
embarked  and  descended  for  240  leagues,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  populous  country  of  the  Acaaniba,  some  200  leagues 
in  extent.  Of  this  region  he  told  wonderful  tales;  about  its 
immense  riches  in  gold  and  other  property;  its  king,  stand- 
ing army;  brave  men  and  virtuous  women,  etc.  Sagoan  was 
an  illiterate  man,  so,  after  being  questioned  by  government 
officials  about  his  travels,his  account  was  reduced  to  writing, 
but  it  was  soon  decided  to  be  unworthy  of  an}^  confidence,  or 
at  least  the  first  part  of  it  which  describes  the  journey  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  narrative  remained  in  MS.  until 
within  a  few  years;  when  published  it  made  some  sixty  pages 
or  so,  the  first  quarter  of  which  describes  the  fabulous  south- 
western travels.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  education,  like  Hen- 
nepin or  La  Hontan,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  written  a 
book,  and  have  accompanied  it  with  some  sort  of  a  plagiar- 
ized or  imaginative  map,  as  they  did,  which  would  have  been 
an  infliction  on  geographers  for  a  generation  or  two,  but. 
fortunately  for  posterity,  he  was  not.  There  are  probably 
but  few  general  readers,  who.  though  the  names  of  the  first 
two  archers  may  be  familiar  to  them  as  liousehold  words, 
are  acquainted  with  the  abortive  hoax  of  Sagean. 

The  trader  and  explorer  Pierre  Le  Suour,  wlion  at  Paris, 
in  a  letter  written  in  1701,  showed  that  tliis  man  Sagean 
was  an  impostcr,  as  ho  had  known  liiin  in  Canada  bearing 
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a  different  name;  and  that  his  story  of  new  discoveries  was 
a  falsehood,  as  in  statements  which  were  susceptible  of 
vorification  he  was  clearly  wide  of  the  truth.  After  saying 
that  more  than  two  years  before  he  had  been  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  with  the  Sioux  and  had  ascertained  the 
leugth  of  the  portage  there  to  be  no  more  than  1500  paces, 
Le   Sueur  continues:  have   already  said  that  I  had 

ascended  more  than  100  leagues  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  which  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  one's  canoe  and  baggage,  in  ascending  the  Mississipi 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  the  Sioux  with  whom  I 
went  up  assured  me  that  there  were  yet  more  than  ten  days 
journey  to  ascend.  It  is  at  least  100  leagues  before  coming 
to  the  sources  of  the  Mississipi.  1  say  sources,  because 
I  here  are  many  of  them,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
savages." 

The  distance  of  100  leagues  here  given  would  bring  Le 
Sueur  to  a  point  about  four  miles  below  Sandy  lake,  but  as, 
of  course,  that  was  onlj'  an  estimate,  the  termination  of  his 
journey  may  be  safely  put  at  that  place,  where,  doubtless, 
as  in  more  modern  times,  the  Indians  had  a  village.  His 
estimate  of  a  like  distance  beyond,  of  100  leagues  to  the 
source  of  the  river  from  the  place  where  he  turned  back,  if 
it  be  Sandy  lake,  is  also  a  good  approximation,  being 
within  twenty -one  miles  of  the  actual  distance  if  the  Itasca 
branch  were  meant:  but  is  still  nearer  the  truth  if  the 
Turtle  river  source  were  understood,  as  it  probably  was. 

Le  Page  du  Pratz,  author  of  a  well-known  History  of 
Louisiana,  written  in  1757,  went  to  that  colony  in  1718  and 
"•mained  there  sixteen  years.  In  this  book,  speaking  of 
'lui  Mississippi  river,  he  states   that,    *'  Many  travelers 
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have  tried  in  vain  to  reach  its  source,  which,  however,  is 
known,  whatever  some  ill-informed  authors  may  have  said; 
here  is  what  is  the  most  certain  concerning  the  source  of 
this  great  river  of  North  America."    He  then  relates  a 

story,  which,  having 
SojAYC^^s    cLk      ^  been    received  by 

-^«V^e\j^,eyot   .  Q^^^    J  him  at  first  hand. 

we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt.  He  says 
that  a  M.  du  Charle- 
ville,  a  relation  of 
the  governor  Bien- 
ville, told  him  that 
at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the 
French,  curiosity 
had  led  him  to  as- 
cend the  river  to 
seek  Its  source. 

PART  OF  CAKT  DU  CANADA,  OU  DE  LA  NOU-   -wr-.-i    .„,^  - 

vELLE  FUANCE,  DE  l'isle.  1703.  ^^h  two  Canadian.-, 

and  two  Indians,  in  a  birch  bark  canoe  he  went  up  the  river 
300  leagues  above  the  Illinois,  where  he  found  the  falls 
called  St.  Anthony's,  a  flat  rock  crossing  the  river  giving  it 
only  eight  or  ten  feet  descent.  Making  the  portage  there, 
he  ascended  100  leagues  farther  to  the  country  of  the 
Sioux,  whom  he  found  engaged  in  lumting,  and  who  wore 
very  much  surprised  to  see  him.  They  told  him  that  it  was 
a  very  bad  country,  very  little  game  in  it,  and  tliat  the 
source  was  as  far  from  the  falls  as  the  falls  were  from  the 
sea.  Du  Pratz  says  the  latter  distance  was  reckoned  at  ^00 
leagues,  and  considered  the  Indian  estimate  probable  taking 
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into  account  the  size  of  the  river  above  the  falls.  There  are 
there  30  to  35  fathoms  of  water,  he  writes,  with  a  breadth  in 
proportion,  which  amount  of  water  could  never  have  come 
from  a  source  not  far  removed;  and  all  the  Indians,  informed 
by  those  nearer  the  head  of  the  river,  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Charleville  seems  to  have  been  deterred  by  these 
reports  of  the  Indians,  who  exaggerated  matters,  j)i'obably, 
to  make  him  turn  back;  for  Du  Pratz  says  he  did  not  see 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  Elsewhere,  in  concluding 
his  observations  on  the  Sioux  and  tlie  upper  Mississippi, 
our  author  says :  ' '  However,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
concerning  our  interests  in  this  ver}^  distant  region;  many 
centuries  must  pass  before  we  shall  have  penetrated  these 
northern  countries  of  Louisiana." 

Penicaut,  one  of  Le  Sueur's  men,  in  his  Annals  of  Louis- 
iana, wrote — "To  the  present  time  [say  1722]  no  one  has 
discovered  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  any  more  than  that 
of  the  Mississippi." 

Sieur  Mandeville,  in  a  memoir  written  in  1709,  says: — 
"They  ascend  {on  remonte)  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  its 
source,  which  is  about  1000  leagues  from  the  sea.  They 
descend  it  without  much  trouble." 

Lamothe  Cadillac  was  a  French  army  ofUcer  stationed 
at  Mackinaw"  and  Detroit  in  the  early  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  an  elaborate  memoir  by  him  dated 
1718,  written  probably  during  his  enforced  leisure  in  the 
Bastile,  he  uses  these  words: — "As  regards  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  we  can  say  that  it  is  in  48^  lati- 
tude and  276^  longitude.  It  apparently  has  its  origin 
in  some  lake,  which  forms  another  river,  going  to  the 
'KMth  and  discharging  itself  into  the  great  halve  of  tlie 
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Assiniboels,  which  forms  rivers  without  end  that  empty 
themselves  towards  Fort  Nelson,  and  into  other  great 
bays.  This  lake  is  called  by  the  savages  the  Grandfather 
of  All  the  Lakes,  meaning  by  that  expression  that  it  is 
incomparably  greater  than  all  the  others." 

The  Company  of  the  Indies,  authorized  in  1717,  states, 
in  an  undated  memoir  or  prospectus,  that  it  is  formed  to 
make  establishments  in  Louisiana  and  other  countries  of 
enormous  extent,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Mobile  rivers  --as  far  as  the  two  sources  of  the  river 
Mississippi  in  the  north,  about  800  leagues,  which  is  the 
general  course  of  that  river."  Possibly  by  this  expres- 
sion of  ''two  sources"  is  meant  the  head- waters  of  the 
Mississippi  proper  and  those  of  the  Missouri. 

The  elder  Yerendrye  in  1737  sent  to  France  a  general  map 
of  the  country  lying  to  the  westward  and  northwestward  of 
Lake  Superior,  as  known  to  the  French  by  that  time  from 
their  explorations  or  from  information  received  from  the 
Indians.  On  it  our  Red  lake  is  represented  as  emptying 
through  the  Red  river  into  Winnipeg  lake  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  opposite  is  shown  as  connected  by  a  stream  witli 
the  Mississippi.  This  stream  is  naturally  a  combination  of 
the  upper  Red  Lake  river  and  Turtle  river.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  another  little  river  reaches  out  west- 
ward and  heads  in  a  small  lake  to  the  south  or  southwest  of 
Red  lake,  which  stream  and  lake  bear  the  expression 
Source  du  Mississipij. 

From  this  time  on  till  the  speculations  of  the  Englisli 
travellers  and  authors,  beginning  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  were  printed,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  written  con- 
cerning the  source  of  the  river;  nor  do  the  maps  puhlisliod 
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(luring  that  interval  throw  much  additional  light  on  the 
subject. 

N.  B.  As  may  be  readily  imagined,  the  books  consulted 
by  me  in  the  compilation  of  this  monograph  are  entirely  too 
numerous  for  individual  mention.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  Minne- 


VAMT  OF  CAItTE  DES  NOUVELLES  DE'  COUVERTES  A  L'OUEST  DE  LA 
NOUVELLE  FRANCE,  DRESSE  SURLES  MEMORIES 
DE  3IR.  DEL'  ISLE.  1750. 

sf)ta  Historical  Society,  which  possesses  a  good  collection  of 
I'Vench  authorities  treating  of  American  history  in  the  16th, 
JTth  and  18th  centuries,  and  has  made  a  beginning  towards 
<'blaining  a  similar  one  of  Spanish  works  relating  to  the  dis- 
<*overy  of  America,  and  to  its  history  while  under  the  rule 
Spain.  There  are,  however,  among  all  these  a  few  whi(^li 
*»avo  been  of  such  signal  use  in  furnishing  original  facts, 
^hut  it  would  be  sheer  ingratitude  not  to  indicate  my  great 
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obligations  to  them.    These  books  are  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  Historia  general  y  natural  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  of 

Oviedo,  (1535,)  as  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  1851-55,  in  4 
vols.,  4to.  The  entire  fourth  volume  had  never 
before  been  published.  <, 

2.  Relation  des  Jesuites,  d-c. ,  dans  la  Nouvelle  France,  1632-1672. 

Reprinted  at  Quebec  in  1858,  in  3  vols.,  large  8vo. 
This  was  a  practically  new  book,  for  the  original 
issue,  in  forty -one  volumes,  w^as  entirely  out  of  reach 
of  the  ordinary  scholar.  j 

3.  Le  Journal  des  Jesuites,  1645-1668.    Edited  by  Abbes 

Laverdiere  and  Casgrain,  and  first  published  at  Que- 
bec, 1871.  i 

4.  Decouvertes  et  Etablissements  des  Francais  dans  Vouest  et 

dans  le  sud  de  VAmerique  Sex)tentrionale,  1614-1754. 
[Edited  by  Pierre  Magry]  6  vols.  Paris,  1876-1886. 
A  very  valuable  historical  quarry.  Still,  though  offi- 
cially declared  completed,  this  work  has  neither  al- 
phabetical index  nor  atlas  of  maps,  which  much 
detracts  from  its  completeness  and  availability. 

5.  Tlie  Expedition  of  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de  Penalosa—from 

Santa  Fe  to  the  river  Mischipi  and  Quivcra  in  J 66^2. 
Edited  by  John  G.  Shea  and  first  published  by  him. 
New  York,  1882. 

6.  Voyages  of  Peter  Esprit  Radisson,  1652  to  IGSIf  First 

published  by  the  Prince  Society,  Boston,  1885. 

7.  The  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.    Edited  by 

Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  University.  8 
volumes,  Boston,  1884-1889.  This  work,  like  the  Jes- 
uit Relations,  is  a  cyclopedic  one  and  a  true  thesaurus. 


I 
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On  examining  the  above  dates  of  imprint  it  ^vill  be  seen 
!hataman  writing  thirty-seven  years  ago  on  the  histori- 
cal geography  of  the  Mississippi  valley  would  have  now, 
if  living,  and  jealous  of  his  credit,  to  re-write  his  whole 
work;  in  view  of  the  new  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  first 
six  of  these,  publications.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  unearth  manuscripts  and  maps  of  the 
time  of  Columbus,  hitherto  unknown  or  known  and  lost, 
referring  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  may  be  suc- 
cessful. And  it  is  also  much  to  be  desired  that  such  search- 
ing should  not  stop  there,  but  be  continued  with  a  view  to 
finding  like  valuable  papers  concerning  the  voyages  and 
expeditions  of  the  Spaniards  to  and  in  North  America  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  concerning  their  subsequent 
doings  at  the  forts  and  missionary  stations  which  they 
maintained  there,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 


SUB-DIYISIOX  SIXTH. 


early  territorial  claims;  extent  of  canada 
and  louisiana;  transfer  of  louisiana  by 
france  to  spain;  boundary  between  french 
and  english  possessions;  western  bound- 
ary of  the  united  states;  transfer  of 
louisiana  by  spain  to  france;  cession  by 
france  to  the  united  states  of  america; 
indian  occupancy,  traditions  and  wxvrs; 
Captain  carver' s  travels;  the  journey  of 
david  thompson. 


It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  properly  formulate 
the  political  geography  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Prior  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  interior  of  the  country  was  so 
little  known  that  grants  Avere  made,  and  claims  founded  or 
decided,  on  such  definitions  of  territory  or  descriptions  of 
lines  as  now  appear  vague  in  the  extreme. 

Spain,  by  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
others,  confirmed  to  her  by  papal  grant,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first  European  owner  of  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Mississippi;  but  she  never  took  formal  possession  of 
this  part  of  her  dominions  other  than  lhat  incidentally  in- 
volved in  Soto's  doings.    The  feeble  objortions  wliich  she 
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made,  in  the  next  two  centuries  after  the  discovery,  to  other 
nations  exploring  and  settling  North  America,  were  suc- 
(•<»ssfully  overcome  by  the  force  of  accomplished  facts. 

The  name  of  Florida,  now  so  limited  in  its  application, 
was  first  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  half  of  North  America,  commencing  at  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  proceeding  northward  indefinitely.  This  ex- 
pansiveness  of  geographical  view,  was  paralleled  later  by 
the  definition  of  a  new  France  of  still  greater  extent,  which 
practically  included  all  the  continent.^ 

Judging  also  b}'  the  various  grants  to  individuals,  noble 
or  otherwise,  and  -"companies,"  which  gave  away  the 
country  in  latitudinal  strij^s  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
westward,  the  English  were  not  far  behind  the  Spaniards 
and  French  in  this  kind  of  eftrontery — not  dead  even  yet,  it 
would  appear,  if  Africa  be  looked  at.  As  English  colonists 
never  settled  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  pursuance  of  such 
grants,  and  never  jDerformed  any  acts  of  authority  there, 
such  shadowy  sovereignties  may  be  disregarded  liere.  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  necessary,  many 
years  later,  for  various  states  concerned  to  convey  to  tlio 
United  States  their  rights  to  territory  'which  tliey  nevi^r 
owned  nor  ruled  over. 

Thus,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  did  the  Mississippi 

1.  Sieur  de  la  Koche  wa-^  ni)pointr(l  .Taiuiaiy  12.  l.W.  LiiMiUMiaiit-Gciioral  of 
'"Canada.  Ilooliolacrii.  NewfouiuUand. .  LaI)r;ulor.  the  rivt-r  t»f  llu'  s:ri>at  Ikiv  of 
Nori'iiil»t"4uo,  and  lliL'  hauls  adjacent,  to  the  said  provinces  and  rivers  wliidi  arr 
"ic  whole  lenjilh  and  deptii  of  tlic  coinitiy.  provided  tlu'yare  not  inhabited  by 
'  lie  s\ibje(rts  of  any  other  Ciirist  ian  I'rince." 

I''  Kscarijot,  in  his  hlsKjry  of  New  I'rauce,  written  in  KHT.  >«ays  in  refeience  to  thi-*; 
Thus,  our  Canada  has  for  it«  limits  on  tlio  west  side  the  lands  us  far  as  tltc  sra 
•  allvdthe  Pacllio,  on  this  side  <jf  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  on  the  !*outh  the  Islands 
"f  tlie  Atlantic  sea  in  the  direction  of  Cuba  and  the  ?patilsb  inland:  on  tlu' east 
tl'»'  northern  sea  which  bathes  New  France;  an«l  on  the  north  the  land,  suid  lo  bo 
<'r>kti(nvn,  towards  th«^  icy  -ca  as  far  as  the  arctic  pole." 
-7 
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river,  thougli  yet  unknown,  become  tlie  joroperty  succes- 
sively of  the  Iberian,  Gaulish  and  Anglo-Saxon  races — 
of  three  peoples  who,  in  later  times,  by  diplomacy  and 
force  of  arms,  struggled  for  an  actual  occupancy.  Prac- 
tically however  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  in  the  first  place  Canadian  soil  ; 
for  it  was  Frenchmen  from  Canada  who  first  visited  it 
and  traded  with  its  various  native  inhabitants.  The  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  discoveries  by  La  Salle  in  16Si 
extended  Canada  as  a  French  possession  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  though  he  did  not  use  the  name  of  Canada,  nor 
yet  that  of  New  France.  He  preferred  to  call  the  entire 
country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, from  its  utmost  sources  to  its  mouth,  by  the  new 
name  he  had  already  invented  for  the  purpose — Louisiana. 

The  names  of  Canada  and  Xew  France  had  been  indiffer- 
ently used  to  express  about  the  same  extent  of  territory, 
but  the  new  name  of  Louisiana  now  came  to  supercede 
them  in  being  applied  to  the  conjectural  regions  to  the 
west.  Although  La  Salle  had  applied  the  latter  expres- 
sion to  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  not 
generally  used  in  that  sense  after  his  time ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  region  was  called  Canada  and  the  lower  Lou 
isiana ;  but  any  actual  dividing  line  between  the  two 
provinces  was  not  absolutely  established,  and  their  names 
and  boundaries  were  very  variously  indicated  on  pub- 
lished maps. 

In  1712,  when  a  patent  was  granted  to  M.  Crozat  by 
the  French  government,  the  first  autlioritative  definition 
was  made,  by  describing  the  territory  in  which  he  was 
empowered  vo  trade  ;  though  the  right  was  reserved  to 
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increase,  if  thought  ^^roper,  the  extent  of  the  g-overnment 
of  Louisiana,  As  regarded  the  Mississippi  more  parti- 
cularly, the  province  extended  from  the  sea  shore  on  the 
Ctulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Illinois  (country)  and  included  all 
the  basin  of  the  Ohio  to  the  east  and  that  of  tlie  Mis- 
st)uri  to  the  west.  In  1717,  was  added  by  the  govern- 
niont  the  country  of  the  savages  called  the  Illinois.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  Canada  of  the  last  century  included 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  country  drained  by  their  tribu- 
taries ;  the  northern  one-fourth  of  the  present  State  of 
Illinois,  i.  e.  so  much  as  lies  north  of  the  mouth  of  Rock 
river  ;  all  the  regions  lying  north  of  the  northern  water- 
shed of  the  Missouri  river  ;  and,  finally,  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Missouri  itself,  where  it  was  explored  by  the  Ver- 
endryes  for  some  unkown  distance  above  and  below  the 
country  of  the  Mandans. 

Hard  pressed  b}'  the  English  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  France  found  Louisiana  too  heavy  a  burden  to  carry 
alone  any  longer.  In  October,  1761,  she  solicited  aid  in  money 
and  supplies  from  Spain,  but  the  latter  power  did  noth- 
in^^  more  at  the  time  than  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
>ideration.  The  next  important  step  was  the  Preliminary 
Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  by  England,  Prance,  and  Spain. 
J»t  Fontainebleau,  on  November  3,  1702.  In  the  sixth 
article  of  this  treaty  it  was  "agreed  that  for  the  future 
^lie  limits  between  the  possessions  of  his  Most  Christian 
>hij(}sty  and  those  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  that  ]>art 
"f  tlie  world,  shall  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  a  lino  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  in  the 
"iKldlo  of  that  stream   and  of  the  lalccs   Mnure]K\s  and 
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Pontcharlrain  to  the  sea."  The  nineteenth  article  read— 
'•His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  and  guarantees,  in  absolute 
ownership  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  all  that  Spain  possesses 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  to  the  east  or  southeast 
of  the  Mississippi." 

On  this  very  day,  Novembers.  1762,  the  French  and  Span- 
ish plenipotentiaries  signed  another  act.  by  which  the 
French  king  '-ceded  to  his  Cousin  of  Spain  and  his  succes- 
sors, forever,  *  *  *  all  the  country  known  b^^  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  including  New  Orleans  and  the  island  on  which 
that  city  in  situated. "  The  Spanish  king  accepted  the  gift 
on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  but  both  donation  and  acce[)i- 
ance  were  kept  secret  by  the  two  i^owers. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
other,  Portugal  consenting.  The  seventh  article  of  this 
treaty  repeats  literally  the  wording  used  in  the  i)reliminary 
treaty,  as  to  limits  between  the  possessions  of  the  French 
and  English  in  North  America. 

Having  now  obtained  possession  of  eastern  Louisiana  and 
Canada,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  once  proceeded  to 
divide  his  new  acquisitions  into  provinces.  Among  them 
were  East  and  "West  Florida,  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  tlio 
31st  parallel  of  latitude.  Understanding  that  there  were  yet 
settlements  U)  the  northward  of  this  line,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  he  substituted  for  it,  in  the  next  year, 
another  line  in  order  to  include  them;  wliich  line  coniiuonced 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river  and  ran  tlionce  due  oast. 

As  regards  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  th(^  river,  and 
that  between  it  and  the  Tberville,  it  was  not  until  Aj^ril  iM. 
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1704.  that  the  king  of  France  officially  notified  his  governor 
at  New  Orleans  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain,  made 
nearly  two  years  before.  The  Spaniards  were  also  dilatory 
and  did  not  actually  arrive  at  that  city  to  take  possession  of 
tlieir  new  dominion  before  the  early  part  of  17C6.  ^ 

The  United  States  of  Nor  Lh  America  next  came  on  the  scene, 
as  successors  of  Old  England  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Provisional  Articles  of  Peace  between  the  two  nations 
were  signed  at  Paris  on  November  30,  1782.  By  the  second 
article,  the  western  part  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of 
the  new  republic  was  defined  as  a  line  which  should  run  from 
ilie  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  "on  a 
due  west  course  to  the  river  Mississippi:-  thence  by  a  line  to 
be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi  until 
it  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  South  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east 
from  the  line  last  mentioned  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  de- 
grees north  of  the  Equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apa- 
lachicola  or  Catahouche,"  etc.     There  was  also  a  separate 


lOeueral  Collot  (1T9G),  in  his  Voijaijc  dans  V  Ameriquc.  writes  as  follows: 
••.Vs  Enj;l:ind  at  the  time  of  tho  peace  of  17ii3  could  not  claim  the  possession  of 
l-'Miisiana  for  lierself.  she  was  well  sati^tied  to  see  itsownership  pas-^into  the  hands 

•  •f  Spain.  Slifc  felt  assured  that  the  Spanish  government  was  less  fit  than  the  French 

•  >nf  to  dcvelopc  the  resources  of  this  vast  country,  wiiich  she  herself  was  anxious 
lo  turn  to  advantage,  and  that  the  former  would  he  lea>t  in  her  way  in  tliat  respect, 
.md  in  the  design  she  doubtless  entertained  to  ultimately  render  herself  mistres>of 
the  entire  territory." 

2  In  Robert  Ilo-rers'  account  of  Nortli  America.  IT'm.  is  found  the  statement  that 
thi-.  river  [Mississippi]  "takes  its  ri>e  at  the  southerly  pm  t  of  tiie  Central  Moun- 
'ains.  upwards  of  S.mX)  miles,  as  tho  river  runs,  from  its  mouth  at  the  CJulf  of 
M'  xleo.  Its  highest  source  is  a  lake  of  con>iderable  hlguess.  opposite  to.  or  north- 
^'--t  of  wliich  is  a  notch  or  openin;:  in  tlic  mountain  from  w  hich  a  l.-irge  stream 
il'iws  to  the  l.ike.  carrying  with  it  a  red.  sulphuious  sui)>tance:  on  wliich  aceoiint 
'his  Is  ealled  the  Red  lake.  The  course  of  the  Mississippi  frotn  the  lied  l:ike  Is 
«'<  arly  s.«utliwest  for  upwardsof  twohundred  mile-,  where  It  is  joined  by  usiuallcr 
-Tvaiu  from  the  westward,  and  its  course  Is  turned  i\early  .sotithcast  for  num- 
«i'an  three  hundred  n»ile->,  when  It  is  .joined  by  the  Muddy  river,  and  later  that  of 
it'otht-r.  not  so  large,  llowing  to  it  from  the  northeast." 
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article  attached  to  this  treaty,  which  provided  "that  in  case 
Great  Britain,  at  the  conchision  of  the  present  war.  shall 
recover  or  be  put  in  possession  of  West  Florida,  the  line  of 
north  boundary  between  the  said  province  and  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yassous,  where  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi,  due  east,  to 
the  river  Apalacliicola. " 

The  third  article  of  the  Prelimiaary  Articles  of  Peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  dated  January  20.  1783,  says 
that  "His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cede  Eastern  Florida  to 
his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  his  said  Catholic  Majesty  shall 
retain  Western  Florida." 

The  Definitive  Treaties  of  Peace  between  Great  I>ritain 
and  the  United  States,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  were  both  signed  on  September  3,  17><3,  the  first  at 
Paris,  the  second  at  Versailles.  In  the  former  treaty  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  states  are  repeated  as  they  appear 
in  the  Provisional  Articles  already  cited.  In  like  manner 
no  change  was  made  in  the  wording  of  the  Spanish  treaty, 
in  which  the  Floridas  were  ceded  to  Spain  without  any 
definition  of  limits  whatever.  Seeing  that  the  northern 
boundary  of  these  provinces  had  years  before  then  been 
moved  northwai-d  from  latitude  31"^  to  the  Yazoo  river,  as 
previously  stated,  Spain  naturally  had  a  right  to  feel  ag- 
grieved; for  such  a  double  gift  of  the  same  land  as  was 
involved  in  these  two  treaties,  whether  meant  or  not,  was 
sowing  dragons'  teeth  for  a  future  crop  of  armed  men. 

From  this  time  on  the  political  alfairs  of  tlie  lower  Missis- 
sippi country  became  exceedingly  complicalod.    The  Span 
iards,  still  the  rightful  owners  of  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Mississippi — so  far   as   governm<Mital  ti-eaties  can  confer 
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right — were  reluctant  to  abandon  territory  of  which  they 
were  in  actual  possession.  They  thought  that  there  might 
be  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  that  the  Kentuckians  might  be  induced-  to 
become  the  friends  of  Spain  as  a  republic  separate  from 
that  of  the  United  States — or  possibly  even  join  themselves 
to  her  outright;  but  all  intrigues  between  apprehensive 
.  Spaniards  and  ambitious  Americans  looking  towards  such 
cuds  came  to  nothing. 

On  October  27,  1795,  Sixain  and  the  United  States  entered 
into  a  "Treaty  of  Friendship,  Limits  and  Navigation,"  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  boundary  between  the 
Floridas  and  the  possessions  oC  the  Republic  should  be  at 
the  northermost  part  of  ttie  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude, 
then  due  east  etc. ;  and  that  any  troops,  garrison  or  settle- 
ments, on  either  side  of  said  line  should  be  withdrawn 
within  six  months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  said  treaty.  The  treaty,  after  the  various  neces- 
sary ratifications,  wa^  proclaimed  on  August  2,  1796.  The 
Spanish  authorities  however  showed  no  alacrity  in  comply- 
ing with  this  provision,  and  it  was  not  until  they  were 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  with  a  set 
attack,  in  1797,  that  their  troops  evacuated  the  posts  held 
by  them;  and  Natcliez.  with  all  the  eastern  part  of  the 
valley  north  of  the  thirty-first  parallel,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  without  a  blow  having  been  struck. 

It  is  now  clearly  seen  that  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World 
had  much  to  do  with  transfers  of  colonial  possessions 
between  European  powers,   and  that  American  countries 
^vere  apparently  but  distant  pawns  on  the    political  chess 
board,"  which  could  be  sacrifici^d  to  sulisorvi^  iin]iortant 
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moves.  The  Corsicau  soldier  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of 
the  French  Republic,  began  to  unsettle  the  boundaries  and 
names  of  Italian  and  other  European  states,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  name  of  far-off  Louisiana  was  brought  into 
conjunction  with  the  dignified  appellations  of  Tuscany  and 
Parma.  Secretly  as  Spain  had  received  from  France  in 
1762  the  immense  but  indefinite  territory  of  Louisiana  did 
she  give  it  back  again  to  the  donor.  The  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonso  was  signed  on  October  1,  1800,  and  by  its  third 
article  it  retroceded  to  France,  six  months  after  certain 
stipulations  concerning  the  "kingdom  of  Etruria "  should 
have  been  complied  with,  the  colony  or  province  of  Lou- 
isiana, "with  the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it."  The 
fact  of  this  second  transfer  of  the  Mississippi  valley  leaked 
out  very  gradually,  but  within  two  years  it  had  become,  to 
statesmen,  a  good  instance  of  an  open  secret. 

Time  flowed  on  now  for  a  year  or  two  without  any  striking 
event  occurring  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  valley. 
In  Europe  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  ;  for  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  was  signed  Marcli  27,  1802.  and  France 
and  England  were  at  peace  for  a  short  time  again.  On 
July  22,  1802,  the  First  Consul  stipulated  to  Spain  that  France 
would  never  sell  nor  alienate  Louisiana. — a  political  promise 
which  he  had  later  to  brealv,  facts  being  more  stubborn 
things  than  even  arbitrary  First  Consuls.  Toward  the  end 
of  this  year,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  New  Orleans 
imprudently  took  away  from  the  Americans  the  right  of 
deposit  at  that  city — i.  e.  the  right  of  landing  and  storing 
merchandise  there — without  designating  any  other  point 
where  this  might  be  done.     Such  bad  fait!)  incensed  the 
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|H'ople  of  the  United  States,  and  a  cry  arose  that  they 
.  should  forcibly  take  possession  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the 
outlets  to  the  sea  ;  in  fact  a  cry  for  \var.  There  were  also 
«.|)h'ited  debates  in  both  houses  of  Congress  as  to  what 
sliould  be  done,  but  their  action  fell  short  of  recommending 
immediate  resort  to  hostilities. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  of  course  fully 
sympathized  with  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  western 
people,  but  the  condition  of  affairs  was  peculiar.  Spain  yet 
srarrisoned  New  Orleans,  and  was  still  both  actual  possessor 
and  titular  owner  of  what  remained  of  the  province  of  Lou- 
isiana, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  bargained  all  of  it 
away  to  France,  except  western  Florida.  It  was  not  until 
ilic  26th  of  March,  1803,  two  years  and  a  half  after  the 
transfer,  that  the  colonial  prefect  Laussal  arrived  from 
I'^rance  ;  but  no  troops  accompanied  him  or  were  sent  after 
liim,  and  no  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  province 
could  yet  be  made  to  him. 

In  February  and  March,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
caused  representations  to  be  made  to  the  French  government 
concerning  the  matter,  specifically,  as  to  a  project  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Floridas  and  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 
The  American  plenipotentiaries  labored  hard  with  tlie 
French  ministers,  go-betweens  of  the  First  Consul,  but  little 
progress  was  made  till  Bonaparte  himself  astonished  the 
former  by  sending  word  that  he  would  sell  the  whole  of  tlio 
l>r()vince  for  a  certain  consideration.  He  had  known  liis 
own  mind  all  the  time.  Hostilities  with  England  wore  im- 
Hiiiiont,  and  in  view  of  that  fact,  he  considercil.  as  lie  told  his 
Jiiinisters,  that  the  colony  was  entirely  lost,  and  thoroforo 
•hat  it  would  be  more  useful  to  France  in  the  liands  of  the 
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Americans  than  if  he  attempted  to  keep  it,  for  the  English 
would  at  once  seize  it,  as  he  naturally  sux)posed,  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war.  Having  to  fight  with  a  rich  nation 
however  he  wished  to  obtain  as  much  money  from  the  pui-- 
chasers  as  possible.  The  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  on 
April  30,  1803.  and  on  the  ISth  of  May  England  declared  war 
against  P"'rance;  so  there  had  really  been  no  time  to  lose. 
The  former  government  had,  however,  expressed  to  the 
American  embassador  their  complete  willingness  to  see  the 
United  States  obtain  possession  of  Louisiana. 

On  the  18th  of  May  also,  as  it  happened,  the  Spanish  com- 
missioners, appointed  to  deliver  the  province  to  France,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  at  New  Orleans.  It  was  stated  that  the 
limits  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St.  Louis  or  Mississippi  should 
continue  as  they  remained  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  December  10.  1763,  so  that  the  settlements 
from  Bayou  Manchac  to  the  line  separating  the  dominions  of 
Spain  and  those  of  the  United  States  should  remain  a  part  of 
the  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  be  annexed  to  the  province  of 
West  Florida.  The  Spanish  government  did  not  relish  this 
alienation  of  Louisiana  by  France,  and  protested  against  it. 

They  complained  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
San  Udefonso  had  not  been  complied  with;  but  all  to  no 
effect,  and  there  the  matter  rested.  Spain  had  semi  her  best 
days,  and  was  now  more  of  a  lamb  than  the  wolf  she  liad 
been  for  centuries.  On  June  1.  the  prefect  referred  lo  was 
appointed  commissioner  on  tlie  part  of  France  to  receive 
possession  of  Louisiana  from  the  Spanisli  commissioners  and 
deliver  it  to  tlio.se  of  the  United  States.  Uy  the  vwd  of 
October  the  "Louisiana  Purchase"  was  consummated  by  the 
action  of  the  U.  S.  Senate.    On  Xovemb.^r  r,0.  the  ceremony 
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of  the  formal  transfer  of  the  province  from  Spain  to  France 
took  place  at  New  Orleans,  and  on  December  20,  that  from 
France  to  the  United  States. 

All  that  remained  now  of  the  Mississippi  river^  which  any 
foreign  power  could  claim  to  possess,  was  200  miles  of  its 
left  bank  between  the  31st  parallel  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Iberville.  This,  as  a  part  of  its  province  of  AVest  Florida, 
Spain  still  clung  to  tenaciously,  in  spite  of  the  evident  feel- 
ings of  the  Americans  concerning  the  "manifest  destiny"  of 
I  heir  republic. 

By  virtue  of  a  proclamation  dated  October  27,  1810,  the 
President  directed  that  possession  should  be  taken  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  ^Mississippi  territory,  and  eastward  of 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  extending  to  the  river  Perdido. 

The  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  1811  and  1813,  authorizing 
the  seizure  of  the  Floridas  in  certain  contingencies,  and  the 
ruthless  invasion  of  eastern  Florida  in  181G  by  General 
Jackson  and  his  Tennesseans,  followed  by  the  capture  of 
fortified  places  there  held  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  with 
which  at  the  time  the  United  States  were  at  peace,  were  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  By  the  treaty  signed  February  22, 
I-'^IO,  the  Spanish  government  ceded  to  that  of  the  United 
Slates  about  all  that  was  left  to  it  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Fk)rida;  the  formal  surrender  of  the  land  itself  wa.s  made  a'. 
Ponsacola  on  the  21st  of  July,  1821.  Now  it  was  that  actual 
control  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 

1  That,  the  Koverninont  of  the  TTnltod  Stales  was  otirlous  about  the  boundary 
'.•f'stlon  is  shown  by  the  iiisiruL-tionsof  Thomas  JelTerson  to  Capt.  Lewis,  the  liead 
"f  iho  Missouri  River  E.\pe(lith)n  of  ISOij.  for  h»!  request(>d  itiformation  eoneenilnp 
"i«  eouulry  cotitisruous  to  that  traversrd.  Mr.  .TetYer>i<  m  said:  "If  you  ean  learn 
^^'lytiilriK  ecrtaln  of  tiie  most  norllieru  source  of  tlie  Mis<l<>ippl.  and  of  its  pi>sItion 
r«  liitlvi.  to  tlie  Lake  of  tiie  Woods.  It  will  be  lnterestin>;  to  us." 
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for  the  first  time  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  government  fullv 
competent  to  maintain  itself  against  all  comers.  ^ 

Though  forty  years  later  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  on  the  waters  below  the  Ohio  was  set  at  defiance 
through  a  formidable  civil  war — when  the  river  "rained 
bullets,"  as  prophesied  by  an  American  statesman  years  be- 
fore— yet  it  was  but  for  a  short  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
future  generations  may  not  behold  the  disintegration  or 
overthrow  of  the  republic,  nor  the  transfer  of  the  historic 
valley  of  the  great  river  to  another  and  less  worthy  su- 
premacy. 

Abstract,  aboriginal  and  pre-historic '  questions  would, 
however  interesting,  be  out  of  place  in  an  examination  of 

1  Extract  fioin  tlio  speech  (;f  Diuiiel  Webster  in  tlu-  V.  S,  Senate.  Mareli  7.  l!^50.  tm 
the  Slavery  Coniproini^e. 

'•Sir,  nobody  can  look  over  the  face  of  this  country  at  tlic  present  moment— no- 
body can  see  where  its  population  is  most  dense  and  {;r()\vin:_'.  witliout  being  ready 
to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that  ere  lonjr  America  will  be  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi." 

2  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river  supported. 
In  pre-historic  times,  a  fur  more  numerous  population  tlian  was  found  there  by 
the  first  explorers  of  our  m{)dern  epoch.  Who  the?e  people  were,  it  Is  impossible 
to  state. 

Whether  a  number  of  warrinir  tribes,  eacii  independent  of  their  neicrhbor,  or 
nations  living:  under  ttne  or  more  >emi-barbar<)us  but  well  orjranized  c:overnmenl> 
similar  to  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  or  otherwise,  is  problematic  hardly  properio 
consider  as  a  geoLrraphical  question. 

The  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  human  vm-v  in  pre-histt>rlc  times  is  every- 
where met  by  those  w  ho  search  for  them.  The  most  striking  feature  to  be  found 
is  the  nioui\ds  of  earth,  artiticially  shaped,  which  are  not  ea««ily  overlooked,  and 
whii-h  exist  all  the  way  from  Louisiana  to  M innesota.  thouch  differing  niuoh  In 
form,  size  aud  style  in  diflerent  localitie.-*.  Onlinary  tumuli  are  found  all  along 
the  valley  and  for  that  reason  ha\«)  not  had  much  .systematic  attenti»in  paid  to 
them  by  in<iuirers  in  search  of  information  concerniiig  the  same.  Fr»>m  the  lower 
Red  river  to  the  Illinois,  is  found  a  class  of  moumls  llattetunl  on  top  with  nn'lan- 
gular  bases,  often  with  up|)er  a  r>d  lower  siitnmits.  and  with  bnctci  api>roa<hes  which 
are  styled  plat  f( >rm  or  temple  m(Mind>:  but  abov  e  those  wdl  known  oin<s  on  the 
Illinois  bottoms  at  Cahokia,  earth  structures  of  this  class  are  not  often  met- 
Beyond  them,  beginning  somewhere  aliove  the  Koek  river,  cotnmenoo  the  still 
more  mysterious  remains  knowei  as  imilat ive  or  efll^'y  mounds,  low  he:ip>i  of  earth 
const riictcd.  UM(loiii)te(IIy.  to  K>pj.-«jent  in  their  ground  jdati.  animatiMl  behifTs  of 
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the  present  character.  The  time  is  past  when  the  aborigines 
are  needed,  or  their  aid  required  for  reliable  geographic 
facts;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  Indian  maps  have  always  been  but 
distortions.  When  first  known  in  history,  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  were  peopled  nearly  its  entire  length.  Those 
|)eople  had  stamped  upon  their  countenances  the  color  of 
tlieir  origin,  and  as  they  probably  floated  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  reached  the  coast  of  the  New  World,  that  color 
indicating  their  mental  capacity  precluded  the  possibility 
of  their  grasping  opportunities,  not  yet  fully  availed  of  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Those  people,  by  instinct  and  nature,  at  long  continued 
warfare,  adopted  habits  in  the  northwest,  and  those  habits 
made  the  timber  line  a  division  line  between  the  contending 

v:iri«)us  kinds  and  even  weapons  of  war.  These  etligy  mounds  have  been  proved 
!)>•  Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis— who  has  of  late  years  made  a  special  study  of  the  siihjeci— 
to  extend  up  the  Mississippi  nearly,  if  not  quite  to  tlie  St.  Croix  and  beyond  that 
point;  butl)ack  in  the  interior  at  considerable  distances,  he  has  found  isolated 
xpeoitiiens  widely  separated  from  eacli  other,  as  far  to  ilie  northward  as  the  valley 
of  llie  Crow  Wing  river.  Stone  graves  and  forts  are  found  in  the  latitude  of 
-outliern  Illinois,  not  very  far  from  the  ^lississippi.  Ordiniiry  village  sites  and 
^lu  U  heaps  are  at  pliices  thickly  strewn  along  the  liaiiks  of  the  river,  and  at  very 
many  points  where  the  rock  formations  are  exposed  tlie  early  inhabitants  left 
tlii'ir  symbolical  inarkin'J.s  engraved  or  painted  on  cli lis  or  in  caves.  All  these 
t!iit)iis  denote  many  pt^ople  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  motlerate  time,  or 
a  much  smaller  uuiuber  living  there  for  a  much  longer  time— pr<»btil)ly  an  occu- 
li.mcy  in  all  of  more  than  scores  of  centuries— i)ut  this  question  must  be  left  for  a 
•li  cisiou,  if  ever  decided,  to  the  facts  to  be  derived  from  gradual  atid  painstaking 
investigation  and  research  One  thing  is  certain,  that  as  rei;;ii(ls  tlie  up|)or  Mis-  , 
-l>sippi,  at  least,  in  the  time  of  the  earliest  explorere  refertetl  to.  tutjiuli.  etli«les, 
•>1il11  heaps  and  village  sites  had  all  long  )>;-en  forj.'otteu  and  beome  unknown  to 
the  Indians  of  the  day,  who  only  knew  of  some  of  the  grotesque  figures  ilrawn  on 
the  rocks  ])y  reason  of  the  improbability  of  overlookit)g  them  and  who  knew 
iiothhig  of  their  origin,  but  were  inclined  to  think  them  of  ^uper-natural  Import, 
un<l  accustomed  to  make  otlerinsis  to  them  in  passing. 

Hctween  the  mouth  of  the  Rum  river  of  Minntvsota  and  the  neighborlu>od  of 
'!<••  Arkansas  river,  the  Freiicl*  traders  or  missionaries  fotitul  no  Indian  tribes  or 
''■illons  living  permanent  ly  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Mls.slssippl.  At  tiiat  tlnn  .  the 
^iver  had  ceased  to  be  a  safe  dwelllni:  plac«'  fi>r  pacific  and  sedotitary  natlv«>s.  and 
tlwwo  Indians  who  did  go  upon  the  waters  of  that  ptirtion  of  tlie  river,  weni  In  tlu> 
full  force  of  their  tribe  to  hunt  as  they  travelUnl.  or  iu  smaller  bantls  as  war 
parties.   In  other  woids.  the  Mississippi  river  was  then  practically  a  soHtude, 
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tribes.  The  timber  line  in  the  process  of  natural  growths, 
reaches  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  dividing  the 
great  plains  from  the  great  forests.  Itasca  lake  is  on  the 
southern  border  of  that  great  forest;  consequently,  the  local- 
ity ultimately'  became  Ojibway  territory,  and  the  Dakotas 
were  their  warring  neighbors  of  the  extensive  prairies  im- 
mediately to  the  southwest,  known  in  later  years  as  "the 
plains."  From  these  Indians,  the  first  direct  information 
was  gained  concerning  the  source  of  the  river,  crude,  un- 
certain, but  now  interesting. 

The  Spanish  and  French  maps  bear  earmarks  of  informa- 
tion communicated  by  Indians,  coupled  with  the  accuracy 
and  improvement  of  civilized  observation,  until  the  days  of 
M.  Nicollet,  in  1836.  when  the  first  exhaustive  chart  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  was  constructed  and  he. 
too,  depended  largely  upon  semi-civilized^  knowledge. 
Accurate  and  detailed  governmental  surveys  in  the  field 
from  1848  to  1875,  by  six  mile  square  townships  immediate- 
ly'superceded  Nicollet's  chart,  to  and  including  Itasca  and 
Elk  lakes.  Yet  in  1881,  there  was  a  crude  map  of  the 
Itasca  Basin  constructed  by  an  Ojibway  Indian,  from  mem- 
ory, and  in  ignorance  of  the  exist-ence  of  governmental 
stakes,  witness  trees  and  land  marks,  then  standing  in  plain 
'  sight  on  the  shores  of  Itasca  and  Elk  lak'es.  This  Indian 
map,  a  geographical  curiosity,  was  adopted  by  unscrupulous 
hands  and  foisted  ui)on  the  goograi-)hical  world  as  indicating 
original  discovery  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  the  aboriginal  occupancy  of  the  locality  was  attended 
only  by  obscurity,  ignorance  and   barbarity,   there  is  no 
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record  from  which  to  describe  the  first  appearance  of  unciv- 
ilized humanity  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river.  A  people 
not  competent  to  record  the  facts  of  history  and  render 
an  instructive  record  of  the  chain  of  discoveries,  have 
not  been  and  ought  not  to  be.  accorded  the  honors  of  dis- 
covery. That  Indian  tribes  were  the  only  pre-historic 
occupants  of  this  territory  is  not  entirely  certain. 

The  facts  of  record  indicate  the  cerritory  to  be  probably 
neutral  ground  Q^ossibly  occupied  by  the  Sioux)  followed 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Ojibways — the  former  now  dis- 
tinctively a  prairie  people  and  the  latter  as  distinctly  a 
people  of  the  woods.  The  conquests  between  these  tribes, 
of  unknown  duration,  followed  by  a  series  of  Indian  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  constitutes  the  territory  at  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

As  to  actual  Indian  occupancy  and  possession,  the  record 
wliich  comes  dowu  to' us  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  any  state- 
ment concerning  the  same  must  be,  of  necessity,  based,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  traditionary  information  from 
tribal  sources.  A  brief  reference  to  this  occupancy  is  given 
from  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable. 

The  ultimate  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  were  remote 
from  all  the  places  visited  b}'  the  early  French  traders  and 
missionaries  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  tlie  source 
was  imknown  to  them,  so  also  was  the  fact  whether  or  not 
there  were  an^'  permanent  Indian  settlements  or  villages  in 
this  immediate  vicinity. 

The  maps  and  books  of  the  times  of  the  earliest  discover- 
ies, do  not  justify  the  supposition  tliat  the  Itasca  Basin 
was  within  the  territory  of  the  Sioux,  whilst,  as  for  the 
<>jibway  Indians,  they  were  then  no  neaivr  the  Mississippi 
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river  than  the  Palls  of  St.-  Mary  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior.  As  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Ojibway  tribes 
and  the  tribes  of  savages  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  northward,  the  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
remote  and  isolated,  was  probably  intermediate  territory 
belonging  to  no  particular  tribe  of  savages  and  claimed  by 
none. 

When  the  westward  migration  of  the  Ojibway  tribes 
occurred,  is  not  very  clear,  but  migrate  they  did  in  that 
direction,  first  tarrying  for  a  long  time  at  La  Pointe  until 
they  finally  came  to  Fond  du  Lac — in  closer  contact  with 
the  Sioux,  whom  they  had  fought  and  were  again  to  fight. 
This  Indian  war,  as  is  well  known,  was  maintained  for  gen- 
erations, until  the  time  when  the  whites  on  account  of  the 
Sioux  massacre  and  insurrection  of  18G2,  drove  the  Sioux, 
then  living  no  farther  east  than  the  upper  IMinnesota  river, 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  former  enemies  into  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  river.  The  time  v/hen  the  savage  hostilities 
between  the  Ojibway  and  the  Sioux  began,  is  not  certainly 
known.  Carver  was  told  that  it  had  ali-eady  lasted  forty 
years,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  which  would  make  its  com- 
mencement about  1726. 

Warren,  in  his  history  of  the  Ojibways,  derived  from  tra- 
.ditional  sources,  writing  in  1852,  estimates  the  beginning  of 
the  war  upon  the  Sioux  at  Mille  Lacs,  to  have  been  five 
generations  previous  to  that  time.  He  narrates  how  the 
Ojibways  first  drove  the  Sioux,  by  hard  fighting,  from 
their  villages  on  Rum  river  and  Mille  Lacs  lake  and  its  vicin- 
ity; from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  river:  from  Sandy  Lake 
village;  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pokegama  falls;  from 
Lake  Winnibigoshish.  and   how  they  woukl  have  driven 
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them  from-Leech  lake  had  not  tlie  Sioux,  by  a  previous  re- 
liroraent,  saved  them  the  trouble. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  reports  of  the  traders  and  officers- 
connected  with  the  French  fur  companies  trading  in  this 
region,  to  denote  any  general  war  and  expulsion  of  the 
Sioux  from  the  northern  country,  but  yet  it  might  have 
happened  to  some  extent. 

Tlie  exploration  regarding  the  upper  Mississippi,  made 
under  English  auspices  may  be  discussed  in  a  few  words. 


PAIIT  OF  A  MAP  OK  CANADA.     JEFFERY's,  1762. 


There  is,  unfortunately,  a  documentary  gaj)  between  the 
time  of  the  French  traders  in  Minnesota  and  that  of  Capt. 
.)onathan  Carver,  which  may  never  be  filled  and  which  de- 
prives us  of  information  that  could  probably  clear  up  tlie 
mystery  of  the  abandonment  by  the  Sioux  of  the  countiy 
north  of  Watab  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Saulv  Rapids— tlu* 
point  on  the  Mississippi  river  where  the  boundary  line  between 
tho  two  nations  was  made  to  cross  it,  by  formal  treaty. 
"8 
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In  Capt.  Carver's  book,  speaking  of  Red  lake,  the  author 
says:  "The  parts  adjacent  are  very  little  known  or  fre- 
quented, even  b}^  the  savages  themselves.*' 

On  the  map  which  is  reproduced  may  be  seen  the  import- 
ant remarks  which  tend  to  show  that  the  Itasca  Basin,  was 
in  his  time  at  least,  neutral  ground  if  not  debatable  terri- 
tory. The  first  remark  which  appears  upon  the  map  im- 
mediately to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Red  lake  and 
"White  Bear  lake" — whichever  lake  that  may  be,  reads  as 
follows: 

*'This  is  the  road  of  war  between  the  Nadowessie  and  As- 
siniboils. 

N.  B.  All  country  not  possessed  by  any  one  nation 
where  war  parties  are  often  passing,  is  called  by  them  the 
Road  of  War." 

The  next  appears  a  little  farther  to  the  south  and  reads 
thus: 

"The  head  branches  of  the  Mississippi  are  little  known. 

'Indians  seldom  travel  this  way  except  war  parties. " 

As  Carver  did  not  ascend  the  Mississippi  any  farther  than 
the  present  St.  Francis  river,  he  was  not  able  to  settle  by 
personal  observation  the  question  whether  the  Sioux  were 
driven  from  their  former  habitations  by  force  of  arms,  or 
voluntarily  relinquished  them  to  be  nearer  the  trading  ))osts 
to  the  south  of  them  on  the  Mississippi,  and  possibly  on  the 
Minnesota  also;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  settle  this  question. 
Hb  states  that  three  bands  of  the  tribe  lived  between  the  Si. 
Croix  and  the  IMnmesola,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  eight  other  bands  lived  in  a  country  lying  more  to 
the  westward— the  Sioux  of  the  phiins. 


t,; 
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In  June,  1766,  Capt.  Carver,  as  a  British  subject,  set  out 
from  Boston  to  explore  tlie  countr^^  tributary  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Mississippi,  in  pursuance  of  a  declared  desire 
to  enlighten  his  countrymen  concerning  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  bordering  upon  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. 


It  would  appear  that  the 
policy  adopted  by  the 
French  concerning  a  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the 
territory  of  the  Upper  Mis 
sissippi,  obscured  its  im- 
portance from  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  from  evident  sel- 
fish motives,  that  the  reve- 
nues from  trade,  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  country,  its 
physical  features  and  pro- 
ductive possibilities,  might 
be  known  and  availed  of 
onlv  by  themselves 


.     CAPT.  JONATHAN  CARVER.  . 

A  careful  perusal  and  consideration  of  Capt.  Carver's 
visit  to  the  savage  tribes  occupying  the  territory  adjacent 
to  the  present  site  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
demonstrates  that  there  was  but  little  or  no  information 
touching  the  source  of  the  river,  which  he  describes  as 
being  within  thirty  miles  of  the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Bourbon  rivers,  the  "Origan,"  or  river  of  the  West, 
having  its  source  rather  farther  to  the  west. 

Capt.  Carver's  sojourn  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  his 
acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of   thoir  language  and  his 
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extended  observations  and  the  geographical  informatiou  he 
gained  of  the  territory  to  which  he  was  a  visitor,  resulted  in 
his  constructing  a  map  of  the  locality  of  much  interest  at 
the  time  it  was  published,  following  his  voyage  to  the 
northwest. 

Carver  County,  Minnesota,  formed  of  territory  at  or  near 
where  he  spent  the  winter  of  17G6,  -with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
permanently  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  geography  of 
Minnesota. 

David  Thompson,  an  English  Astronomer,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  Company  in  1797.  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  required  of  him.  he  passed  from  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Manitoba  and  the 
Mandan  \^llages  on  the  Missouri  and  prepared  to  '-connect 
the  waters  of  the  Red  river  and  the  ^slississippi.  He  left 
the  Mouse  river  February  25.  1708  with  a  dog  train.  He 
successively  reached  and  passed  the  moutli  of  the  A;5sin- 
iboine  and  Pembina  rivers,  passed  up  the  Red  river 
of  the  North  to  Red  Lake  river,  and  on  the  17th 
of  April  arrived  at  Red  lake.  Passing  to  the  south- 
ward, he  reached  Turtle  lake,  April  27th.  from  which  flows 
"Turtle  Brook."  He  was  accredited,  to  some  extent,  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  at  Turtle  lake. 
He  descended  Turtle  river  to  Cass  lake,  and  thence  dowu 
the  Mississippi  through  "Winnipegoos"  lake  to  the  north  <»f 
"Sand  Lake  river"  and  thence  across  the  divide  to  Lake 
Superior.  Notes  of  his  travels  have  been  preserved  and 
some  extent  published,  making  his  voyage  the  first  autlientic 
account  of  an  examination  of  that  part  of  the  Mississippi 
river  between  Cass  lake  and  Sandy  lalce.  His  voyage  from 
the  Missi.ssippi  river  to  Lnke  Superior  at  so  early  a  date. 
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during  cold  and  inclement  weather,  across  what  is  now- 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  a  part  of  Manitoba,  was 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  and  hazardous  undertaking. 


SUB-DIYISTOX  SEYEXTH. 


THE  FIRST  KNOWN  OF  WHITE  MEN  AT  ELK  LAKE; 
THE  NAME  DEFINED;  WILLIAM  MORRISON;  THE 
ONLY  RECORD  OP  HIS  VOYAGE  TO  ITASCA  LAKE 
IN  1803 ;  LOST  NOTE-BOOKS. 


In  the  detailed  and  intricate  examination  into  the  Spanish. 
French,  English  and  Indian  occupancy  of  the  territory  now 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  Minnesota,  more  particularly 
that  portion  at  the  headwaters  and  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
no  reliable  statement  can  be  found,  written  or  printed,  show- 
ing or  in  anywise  indicating  that  an^^  person  but  the  native 
savage  had,  previous  to  1803,  visited  that  portion  of  it  now 
known  as  the  Itasca  Basin,  the  Omoskos  of  the  Chippewa, 
the  La  Biche  of  the  French,  the  Elk  of  the  English. 

The  topographical  formation  of  the  locality  in  its  phy- 
sical features, — the  shape  of  an  elk's  head  with  the  horns 
representing  the  east  and  west  arms, — no  doubt  gave  it  the 
name  *'Elk."  It  may  be  a  fact,  recently  demonstrated  by 
the  discovery  in  the  bed  of  one  the  creeks  there,  of  a  largo 
pair  of  elk  antlers,  that  the  locality  was  formerly  the  breed- 
ing place  of  that  animal,  and  as  a  hunting  ground,  was 
known  as  Elk  lake.  (Omoskos  Sogiagon).    The  Frencli.  by 
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translation,  followed  the  same  name  and  even  after  the 
chang-e  in  the  name  by  Schoolcraft  and  Bontwell.  it  still 
attaches,  by  authority  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  ofticials,  and  by  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  Min- 
nesota, to  one  of  the  lakes  of  the  locality. 

An  authentic  writing,  concerning  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Source  in  1803,  is  that  of  William  Morrison.  The  orig'inal 
draft  of  his  letter  is  extant,  and  for  the  first  time  appears  in 
print  as  an  important  document  in  the  question  of  discovery 
now  under  consideration,  ^  of  much  interest  in  a  deliberate 
determination  to  state  questions  of  fact,  devoid  of  all  pro- 
blematic embellishments. 

Of  William  Morrison's  life  and  times,  and  tlie  causes  of 
his  residence  in  the  then  northwestern  wilderness,  a  most 
thorough  inquiry  has  been  made.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
necessarilj'  brought  to  the  attention  all  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  his  life, — an  eventful  one  among  the  traders  and 
tribes  of  the  Northwest. 

It  w^as  known  that  Mr.  Morrison  recorded  a  daily  account 
of  his  movements,  and  to  Mrs.  Georgiana  Demaray,  his 
accomplished  daughter,  was  assigned  the  labor  of  searching 
for  these  records  in  Canada, — his  last  place  of  residence — 
but  it  is  now  known  that  they  were  lost  -  Mrs.  Demaray 
during  her  father's  lifetime  received  from  his  li]is  a  detailed 
account  of  his  visit  to  Elk  lake,  a  description  of  his  written 
accounts  noted  down  at  the  time,  which  were  lost,  except 
those  from  1S24  to  the  close  of  his  northwestern  career,  and 

1.  The  Wrn.  Morrison  lellor.  pul)lislHMl  in  tlio  collfot ion  of  iho  Miniio>oisi  Ui^- 
toriciil  Socit.ty  in  vol.  1  p. 417  is  a  coinptxitc  production. 

2.  Mr.  Morrison  lost  l»is  reoord  l)oc;l<>,  by  an  lu'cidontal  oapsi/.in;^  of  his  canoe, 
and  like  the  records  of  sotno  of  his  French  predecessors,  deliniic  itiformntion 
found  a  watery  <rrave.  To  repluce,  from  memory,  the  notes  of  twenty  years.  \r;\s 
an  imi)ossibility. 
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a  detailed  verbal  statement  of  his  residence  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Morrison  was 
the  first  known  of  white  men  who  visited  in  1803.  1804,  1811 
and  1812,  the  Basin  surrounding  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  those  days  of  iso- 
lation and  a  consequent 
carelessness,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  Mr.  Morrison 
had  no  available  opportuni- 
ty to  make  known  his  visits 
there,  unless  in  casual  re- 
ports to  his  employers,  and 
then  only  in  matter- of  fact 
communications,  soon  to  be 
laid  away  and  almost  as 
soon  forgotten,  and  relega- 
ted to  an   oblivion  which 

tests  the  patience  of  those  W>ilf\^j  W^^  ^ 

who  now  seek,  with  ill  sue-  ^  'j[  lif^  ^  ^ 
cess,  after  the  lapse  of  near-  f  s^'' 

ly  a  century,  to  verify  the      mks.  GEOiioiAXA  dkmakav. 
record  of  an  important  geographical  discovery,  with  adverse 
claimants  m  its  history. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Superior,  Wis- 
consin, Historical  Society,  September  27th,  1855,  on  the  rec- 
ord of  his  services  and  discoveries  in  the  region  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi.  His  residence  in  the  Northwest, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  should  be  regarded  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  append  a  brief  outline  of  his  birlli.  and  llie 
incidents  of  his  lifetime,  that,  while  there  is  yei  an  op]^or- 
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tunity,  mankind  may  be  advised  of  him  who  consistent!}'- 
claimed  the  honors  of  a  first  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Morrison's  correspondence  upon  this  question  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  had  with  his  brother  Allan 
Morrison  of  Crow  Wing",  Minn.,  in  1856,  more  than  fifty 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  described,  yet' the 
remembrance  of  circumstances  seems  to  have  been  fresh  in 
his  mind,  and  undoubtedly  from  the  fact  that  he  had  always 
considered  himself  the  first  of  white  men  at  the  source  of 
the  river.  Of  this  fact,  Mrs.  Demaray  is  a  living  witness, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Morrison  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  a 
member  of  William  Morrison's  household,  as  a  ward,  remem- 
bers the  fact  that,  as  early  as  1837,  and  prior  to  that  time, 
the  circumstances  of  this  first  discovery  were  freely  dis- 
cussed and  related  to  himself  and  others  b}^  William  Mor- 
rison. 

This  is  the  best  evidence  at  hand.  It  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  regret,  that  the  memorandum  book,  written  from  day  to 
day  in  1803-4,  by  Mr.  Morrison,  during  a  long  winter's  resi- 
dence near  the  source,  cannot  now  be  produced.  That  book 
may  have  contained  a  sketch  of  the  locality.  It  certainly 
would  describe  the  route  of  travel  and  the  particular  points 
of  location,  facts  now  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  seek  to 
perpetuate  in  definite  form  the  first  discovery  of  Itasca 
lake,  if  such  it  was. 

Among  several  letters  ^  written  by  Mr.  Moi'rison  on  this 

Bektiueu,  Kith  .lunuary.  l"v.V). 

T'My  Dear  Biioiher:— Your  lettorof  tho  2Gth  ult  itno  hus  oomo  to  hand.  W»» 
were  Iiappy  lo  hoar  frurn  you  and  yours.  George's  loiters  likewise  are  received. 
Fanny  will  aiisw^T  liini  and  his  tnot  lier  also. 

You  do  not  say  a  word  alH)ut  your  trip  to  tlio  States  this  winter  and  your  In- 
tended visit  to  see  us.    Will  not  tiie  treaty  tal<e  place  this  winter? 


thh:  first  known  of  whitp:  men. 
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subject,  one  is  given  in  full,  and  just  as  written  and  signed 
by  himself,  and  addressed  to  his  brother,  Allan  Morrison. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  born  in  Canada  in  IT&o.  and  died  there 
xVugust  7th,  1866;  the  records  indicate,  however,  that  he  be 
came  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization.. 

It  is  but  right  and  proper  that,  to  commemorate  the  event 
of  his  visit  to  the  Basin,  his  name  should  be  inscribed  there 
upon  its  list  of  geographical  designations,  a  recognition 
which  has  been  awarded. 

Concerning  the  presumable  fact,  that,  antedating  the  first 
known  visit  of  white  men  at  Lac  La  Biche, French  voyageurs 
may  have  reached  the  Basin,  no  reliable  statement  in  writing 
is  known  to  exist,  describing  such  \isit.  In  the  absence  of 
any  known  record  as  to  the  movements  of  the  French  fur 
traders  and  voyageurs  who  first  established  themselves  in 

I  note  Avhat  you  say  concerning  tlie  source  of  the  Mississippi.  You  wish  to 
know  who  was  tlio  first  person  who  went  to  its  .source.  For  the  information  of  tlie 
11.  Society.  I  will  state  to  you  all  about  wliat  came  to  my  Icnowledf^e,  by  wliioli  you 
wiU  perceive  that  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  is  in  error  and  tliat  he  was  not  the  first  person 
who  made  the  discovery  of  tlie  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  left  the  old  Grand  Portage.  July.  1802,  landed  at  Leecli  lake  in  September. 
In  October,  I  went  and  wintered  on  one  of  tlie  Crow  Wing  streams  near  its  source. 
Our  Indians  were  Pillagers;  in  18a:j-4,  I  went  and  wintered  at  Lac  La  Folle.  I  left 
Leech  lake,  pass(?d  hy  Red  Cedar  Za/ce,  up  river  Lac  Travers  to  tlic  lake  of  that 
name,  then  up  rivei-  La  Hiclie  or  Elk  river,  to  near  Lac  La  Biche,  when  we  made  a 
portage  to  fall  into  Lac  La  I'olle.  Lac  La  Biche  is  near  to  Lac  La  Folle.  Luc  La 
Bielic  is  ilie  source  of  the  Great  Kiver  Mississippi,  wliicri  I  vi.siu>d  in  1601,  and  If 
the  late  Gen.  Pike  did  not  lay  it  down  as  such  wlien  he  came  to  Leech  lake  it  is 
because  lie  did  not  happen  to  meet  nn\  1  was  at  an  outpost  that  winter.  The  late 
Oeu  Pike  laid  down  on  his  book  Red  Cedar  lake  as  the  head  of  tlio  Mississippi 
river.  I  did  not  trace  any  vestige  of  wiiite  men  before  me.  In  1^11-1-,  I  wintered 
Hgaiu  at  Lac  La  Folle  near  to  tiie  plains.  We  went  down  river  La  Folio  some  dis- 
tance. I  then  overtook  a  gentleman  with  an  outfit  from  MicliilimackiDao,  Mr. 
Otepc,  with  whom  I  parted  only  at  Fond  du  Lac.  He  took  the  south  t4iwards 
Mch'a  and  I  north  to  our  headquarters,  which  had  been  cliangod  to. 
Fort  William  north  ol  the  Grand  Portage.  Tliis  T  expect  will  explain  that  I  visi- 
ted in  1>^04,  Elk  lake,  and  again  in  1811-12.  With  respect  to  the  lir>t  Fond  du  Lac 
traders,  wo  all  came  from  Mackinac.  Some  came  by  liako  Superior  and  otlu>rs  up 
by  Prairie  du  Chieri,  up  to  Crow  Wing  and  some  went  to  Lac  La  Que  do  FOutre— 
Otter  Tall  lake-Messrs.  Keaume,  Cotlon.  Casselais.  Sayers.  Let amr  and  several 
others,  some  came  by  Lake  Superior  and  others  up  tl-e  Mississippi  Jty  way  of 
I'rairie  du  (Milen.   These  pt  r^^ons  w«>re  persons  wlio  jireceded  us     Tlir  French  Ivid 
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lines  of  trade  and  traffic  with  the  Indians,  across  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  no  definite  record  can  be  found  concerning  a 
mere  probability  that  they  may  have  reached  Elk  lake. 
To  the  writers  of  the  future  must  be  left  the  task  of  discov- 
ering the  record  of  the  manner  in  which  "Lac  La  Bich,e"^ 
first  became  known  to  the  French  and  of  any  visits  they  may 
have  made  to  the  locality,  if  any  such  record  exists,  which 
now  seems  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Morrison's 
letter  is  the  only  record  of  the  Jirst  visit  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

trading  posts  on  Liike  Superior,  but  not  in  the  interior  of  F.  D.  L.  that  1  could 
ever  discover.  The  late  Mr.  Sayers  returned  from  Mokina  and  found 
that  his  bands  of  Indians  bad  died  by  the  smallpox— 17S0 -I  think. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  aiiKSS  to  mention  that  I  wont  to  l  he  Indian  country  ensajred 
to  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie  &  Co..  who  had  joined  stock  with  the  X.  Y.  Co..  form- 
erly the  TiicluLi  dson  &  Co. 

I  went  into  the  countr.v  In  opposition  to  the  old  N.  W.  Co.  I  found  in  Fond  du 
Lac,  N.  W.  traders,  Messrs.  Sayers  at  Leech  lake,  Cotton  at  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Housquai  at  Sandy  l  ike.  My  party  were  Michel  and  Antoine  Cheniers— brothers, 
John  McBean  and  Messi-s.  Bouvin  and  Grignon. 

We  opposed  all  the  N.  W.  posts  until  1^07^.  wli-;n  a  coalition  took  i)lace  between 
McKenzi«  and  N.  W.  Co.  The  trade  was  carried  on  jointly  until  after  the  late  war 
in  1816.  J.J.Astorof  New  York,  bought  out  the  whole  stocks  of  tlie  company 
which  was  witiiin  the  U.  S.  territory.  J.  .1.  A.  jrave  the  name  of  his  concern  the  A. 
M.  F.  Co.,  who  e.vtended  their  trade  from  the  old  Grand  Portage  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  Tiioir  route  was  up  tlie  St.  Louis  to  tlie  heights  of  land  and  tlu  ji  down  the 
Kainy  lake  river  to  Lake  of  tiie  Woods.  Our  grandfather  Waddin  w;i>  killed  by 
Pierrepoiit  aad  Lesiur  in  K>u  and  buried  at  Lac  Le  Rouge. 

1  have  not  McKcnzit-'s  travels  l)efore  me  for  the  precise  years  of  his  voyage. 

Francheu  is  pretty  correct  in  his  statements.  Mr.  Bond,  your  writer,  must 
have  seen  these  gentlemen's  travels. 

I  will  send  you  enclosed  a  letter  from  my  old  friend  Geo.  Nelson,  wlio  wintered 
at  FoUe  Avoine  in  1^0-^:3-4. 

I  have  l>ad  the  honor  of  having  been  named  a  member  of  ihe  II.  S.  of  Superior, 
wlio  have  a  just  riglit  to  claim  any  information  they  may  require  that  I  can  :-'ive 
them.  Your  atTectiouate  brotlier. 

WILLIAM  MORKL^ON." 

1.   Itasca  Lake. 


t 

SUB-DIVrSIOX  EKIHTH. 


LIEUTENANT  Z.  M.  PIKE'S  EXPEDITION  IN  1805-6;  H^: 
REACHES  THE  MOUTH  OP  TWO  RIVERS  AND 
ERECTS  BLOCK  HOUSES;  BUFFALO,  ELK  AND 
DEER  HUNT;  SLEDGE  JOURNEY  TO  LEECH  LAKE; 
THE  BRITISH  FLAG;  INDIAN  WARFARE;  KILLED 
AT  YORK. 


The  cession  of 
Louisiana,  (alter- 
nately Spanish  and 
French  territory,)  in 
A.  D.,  1803,  to  the 
United  States, 
brought  a  very  im- 
p  o  r  t  a  n  t  ten  ilory 
under  the  dominion 
and  ownership  of 
this  government, 
\  with  a  conservative 
policy,  but  a  c  t  i  v  p 
and  energetic  ojvi'- 
ations  for  its  control 
and  welfare. 
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Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  was  dispatched  from  St.  Louis  to  explore 
and  examine  the  Mississippi  and  tributary  country  to  the 
headwaters.  He  sailed  from  St.  Louis  in  keel- boats  up  the 
river,  August  9th,  1805,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
twenty  men.  With  varying  hardships,  conferences  with  the 
Indians  and  traders,  subsisting  in  part  on  game  and  fish, 
the  detachment  reached  the  Two  Riv^ersof  Morrison  Countj^ 
Minnesota,  on  the  w^est  bank  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  erecting  a  fort  of  blocl^-houses.  The  south 
branch  of  Two  Rivers  was  named  Pine  ereek,  and  the  other 
Second  creek.  From  November  1st  to  December  10th, 
Lieut.  Pike  and  his  detachment  erected  the  fort,  hunted  the 
buffalo,  elk  and  deer,  then  in  great  numbers  at  tlie  points 
now  known  as  Rice's  in  Benton  County,  and  Brock  way  in 
Stearns  County,  Minnesota. 

Lieut.  Pike  commenced  a  sledge  journey  with  a  detail 
from  the  detachment  from  his  block  fort  December  10th. 
cached  provisions  underground  above  Little  Falls,  passed 
the  De  Corbeau  (CrowWing)  river,  and  on  Christmas  day 
was  encamped  a  sliort  distance  above  the  point  where  is  now 
situated  the  City  of  Brainerd,  reached  the  mouth  of  Pine 
river  December  31st,  and  January  3rd.  180G,  discovered  the 
British  flag  floating  at  an  Indian  encampment.  On  the  night 
of  January  4th,  the  party  lost  their  tents  and  portions  of 
their  wearing  apparel  by  accidental  conflagration,  barely 
escaping  from  an  explosion  of  the  ammunition  supply. 
Bringing  to  their  use  a  supply  of  snow  shoes  and  toboggans, 
the  detachment  arrived  at  Leech  lake  on  February  1st,  ex- 
hausted and  worn  out  by  cold,  hunger  and  exposure.  Pike 
says:  **I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  on  the 
accomplishment  of  my  voyage,  for  this  is  tliomain  source  of 
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the  Mississippi,"  and  on  February  12th,  he  wrote,  after  a 
march  to  Red  Cedar  lake:  ''This  may  be  called  the  upper 
source  of  the  Missippi  river." 


EXTRACT  FROM  LIEUT.  Z.  M.  PIKE'S  CHART  NEAR  SOURCE  OF  THH 

MISSISSIPPI,  1805-6. 


The  Red  Cedar  lake  of  Pike's  map  is  the  Cass  lake  of 
the  State  Map  of  IMinnesota  of  the  i^resent  time.  Examin- 
ing the  surrounding  locality,  taking  observations  for  his 
position  which  he  gave  as  '-Lat.  47\  38';  Long.  95°,  08'." 
Conferring  with  the  Indians  who  designated  him  and  his  de- 
tachment, "neither  Frenchmen  nor  Engli.shmen.  but  white 
Indians,"  advising  tlie  traders  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  over  that  portion  of  the  public  domain,  mak 
ing  extraordinary   ofl'orts  to  curtail  and  suppress  Indian 
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warfare  between  the  tribes,  the  return  march  was,  after 
many  hardships  and  sutferings,  accomplished,  to  the  block- 
house at  Two  Rivers,  in  March,  180G,  and  spending  some 
days  in  the  hunt  for  subsistence,  at  the  opening  of  spring, 
the  boats  on  the  river  were  resumed,  and  on  the  oOih  of 
April,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months  and  twentj^-two 
days,  the  detachment  reached  St.  Louis. 

Of  Lieut.  Pike  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  constituted,  and 
his  physical  and  mental  energies  peculiarly  fitted  him  for, 
the  leader  of  a  hazardous  trip  into  an  unknown  country. 
Surrounded  by  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  a  northern 
winter,  beyond  civilization,  with  no  facilities  for  communi- 
cation, and  warring  tribes  of  savages  on  either  hand,  sub- 
sistence only  for  four  months,  and  that  partly  destroyed, 
and,  in  his  absence,  squandered  by  the  sergeant  of  the  de- 
tachment, he  accomplished  a  task  certainly  requiring  the 
ability  he  so  successfully  displayed.  He  successively  re- 
ceived promotion  as  Captain.  Major  and  Colonel,  and  as 
Brig.  General  led  tiie  American  forces  in  1813  against  York 
(now  Toronto)  Canada,  where  he  fell  mortally  wounded  from 
the  explosion  of  the  British  magazine. 

He  was  born  at  Lamberton,  N.  J.,  January  5th,  1779,  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  expeelition  to  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  but  thirty-four  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1806,  it  was  believed  that  Pike  had  actually  penetrated 
to  the  source  of  the  river,  and  it  was  a  misfortune  that  he 
did  not  meet  at  that  time  William  Morrison,  from  whom  he 
could  well  learn  many  facts  of  geographical  iraportauce. 
Mr.  Morrison,  at' the  time  of  Pike's  expedition,  it  will  ho 
remembered,  was  at  an  outpost. 
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That  Pike  believed  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the  source 
is  certain,  but  one  consideration  above  all  others  predomi- 
nates. His  iaformation  was  entirely  hearsay  and  he  took 
for  granted  the  stories  told  him  of  the  Turtle  lake  source. 
That  locality  then  had  a  considerable  population  of  Indians 
and  white  traders  from  the  Canadian  provinces.  Xo  actual 
exploration  in  the  field  along  the  upper  branches  of  the  Miss- 
issippi was  had  by  him,  the  whole  country,  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams  being  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  to  all  the 
points  visited  by  him  he  was  guided  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  locality.  His  voyage  at  the  time  was  considered  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  was  remarkable.  Certain  it  is  that  exposure 
and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  country  made  it  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  Pike  says  nothing  whatever  of  Itasca  (then 
Elk)  lake. 


-9 


SUB-DTYISTOX  XTXTIL 


THE  LE^VIS  CASS  EXPEDITION;  THROUGH  I.AKE 
SUPERIOR;  CAMP  AT  SANDY  LAKE;  VOYAGE 
DOWN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FROM  CASS  LAKE. 


October  9th,  1782,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Lewis  Cass 
was  born.  His  father  was  a  major  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  In  1799,  he  was  stationed  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  where 
his  son  Lewis  secured  employment  as  a  teacher.  Removing 
to  Ohio  in  1800,  Lewis  Cass  took  up  the  stud/  of  law.  was 
two  years  later  admitted  to  the  bar  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  where  he  became  prominent  in  active 
consideration  of  the  designs  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  war  of  1812,  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 

In  October,  1813,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Michigan 
Territory,  a  position  he  held  for  eighteen  years,  acting  also 
ex-offlciOy  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  his  terri- 
tory. In  his  capacity  as  governor,  on  November  18tli.  ISIO. 
he  addressed  a  communication  to  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Secretary  of  War,  proposing  an  expedition  to  and  through 
Lake  Superior  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  for  an 
examination  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Northwest,  trib- 
utary to  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  January  14th.  1820.  sanctioned  the 
proposed  expedition  and  gave  instructions  for  its  equipment. 
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departure  and  route  for  observation.  This  expedition  em- 
barked in  canoes  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  May  24th,  1820, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  Henry  R.  School- 
craft as  mineralogist,  Capt.  D  B.  Douglass  as  topographer 
and  astronomer,  and  a  number  of  boatmen  and  Indian  hunt- 


GEN.  LEWIS  CASS. 

ers.  Governor  Cass'  expedition  ascended  the  St.  Clair 
river,  coasted  Lake  Huron  and  reached  Sault  Ste.  Mario  in 
safety  after  much  delay  on  account  of  head  winds.  Gov. 
Cass  by  his  intrepidity  and  fearless  action,  compelled  the 
Indians  to  relinquish  designs  against  him,  negotiated  tlio 
treaty  of  June  IGth,  1820,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  proceeded  on  his  voyage.  At  the  end  of  the  forty- 
third  day  (July  5th)  the  expediti(^n  reach<'d  in  safety  tlic 
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mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  at  the  we.stern  extremity  of 
Lake  Superior.  Passing  up  the  St.  Louis  river,  Gen.  Cass 
and  his  party  accomplished  a  difficult  portage  across  the 
summit  dividing  the  waters  of  Superior  from  those  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  reaching  Sandy  Lake  station,  a  trading 
post  of  one  of  the  fur  companies,  July  15th.  Lieut.  Pike 
had  reached  this  station  fourteen  years  before  them  on  his 
winter  voyage  to  the  sources. ' 

Here  Gov.  Cass  encamped  his  principal  force  and  in  two 
canoes  proceeded,  with  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  Ivlaj.  Forsyth, 
Capt.  Douglass,  Dr.  Wolcott  and  Lieut.  Mackay,  as  attaches 
of  his  sub- expedition,  to  discover  and  explore  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  party  left  Sandy  lake  July  17th,  and 
reached  the  upper  Red  Cedar  lake  the  21st,  which  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  named  Cass  lake 2  in  honor  of  the  leader  of  the 
expedition,  and  by  this  name  it  has  since  been  known. 
From  the  Chippewa  Indians  at  Cass  lake,  the  governor 
learned  that  the  source  of  the  river  was  Lac  La  Bicho,  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  •* west-northwest"  of  Cass  lake.  Upon  the 
same  information,  he  also  learned  that  the  water  was  very 
low  and  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  stem  the  currents 
of  the  main  stream,  entering  Cass  lake  at  its  southwestern 
extremity,  in  their  canoes,  during  the  low  water.  Gov.  Cass 
submitted  these  items  of  interest  to  his  associates  and  upon 
consultation,  it  was  determined  to  commence  the  return 
journc}^  to  Detroit,  via  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Antliony  Falls 
and  the  Wisconsin  rivei*.  He  and  his  party  embarked  on 
their  return  journey  July  21st,  1820,  and  successfully 
reached  and  passed  St.  Anthony  Falls,  Fort  Snolling,  Lake 
Pepin,Prairie  du  Chien,  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin 

1.  It  Is  probable  tlial  Le  ?U(  ur  asrcndt-d  the  Mis>Ksip|>l  as  fur  a«»  Santly  I.uko. 

2.  At  first  ouUod  Casslna  lake. 
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and  down  the  Fox  river.  Soon  after,  the  expedition  was  di- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  coasting  the  shores  of  Green  Bay 
and  of  Lake  Michigan.  Gov.  Cass  arrived  at  Detroit,  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1820,  having  crossed  the  southern  peninsula  of 


SECTION  OF  A  MAP  SHOWING  THE  TItACIv  PUKSI  KD  HV  THE  EXPEDI- 
TION UNDEll  (iOV.  CASS  IN  1820.     BY  IIENUY  K.  SCUOOLCUAFT. 

Michigan  in  the  saddle.  His  voyage  occupied  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  days.  Subsequently,  Gov.  Cass  attained  a 
national  reputation,  was  sent  abroad,  and  May  2l!nd.  1848, 
ho  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Prosidoiit 
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of  the  United  States.  His  career  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  as  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Buchanan,  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Federal  Repubhc. 
He  died  at  Detroit,  June  17th,  1866,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years. 

The  Cass  expedition  of  1820  to  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, upon  a  different  and  more  extensive  route,  and  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  than  that  of  Lieut.  Pike, 
proved  to  be  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  north- 
west, and  paved  the  way  in  enabling  Mr.  Schoolcraft  to 
easily  reach,  twelve  years  later,  the  Itasca  Basin. 

The  highest  x:)oint  reached  by  Gov.  Cass  and  his  party, 
was  at  the  north  shore  of  Cass  lake,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
Turtle  river.  The  map  of  the  route  traversed  by  the  Cass 
expedition,  prepared  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  published  in 
1821,  Is  the  first  definite  chart  establishing  the  existence  of 
Lac  La  Biche,  at  the  Itasca  locality  of  the  present  day.  The 
direction,  however,  was  erroneously  given  as  northwest, 
instead  of  southwest,  from  Cass  lake. 

Cass  County,  Minnesota,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  leader 
of  this  expedition,  and  the  ncKnenclature  of  the  Upper  Red 
Cedar  lake  soon  gave  way  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  since  which  time  it  has  gone  down  on  the  maps 
as  Cass  lake. 

AVhen  Gov.  Cass  abandoned  his  purpose  lo  ascend  the 
Mississippi,  to  its  source,  he  was  within  an  easy  distance, 
comparatively  si)eaking,  to  the  goal  sought  for.  Less  tim- 
idity had  often  been  displayed  in  canoe  voyages,  oven  in  the 
face  of  low  water,  and  an  O  za-win-dib.  or  a  Keg-wod-zis  sag,  * 
would  have  easily  won  the  battle  of  the  day  for  Gen.  Cass. 

1.    Oay-'-'Wi'd-o-sa  V. 
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J.  C.  BELTRAMI;  CIVIL,  MILITARY  AND  JUDICIAL 
PURSUITS;  THE  COUNTESS  OP  ALBANY;  AN 
EXILE;  HERO  WORSHIP;  VOYAGE  TO  AMERICA; 
THIRST  FOR  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY:  VOY- 
AGE UP  THE  MINNESOTA  AND  DOWN  THE  RED 
RIVER;  AT  PEMBINA;  BELTRAMI  REACHES  RED 
AND  TURTLE  LAKES;  LOCATES  THE  SOURCE  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  AT  JULIA  LAKE;  DOE  LAKE;  SUC- 
CORED BY  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS;  RESEARCHES 
OF  MR.  ALFRED  J.  HILL;  BELTRAMI  COUNTY 


J.  C.  Beltrami,  known  in  his  native  land  as  Giacomo  Con- 
stantino Beltrami,  was  born  in  Bergamo,  Italy,  in  1779.  his 
father  being  a  custom-house  officer  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public. A  family  tradition  indicates  the  derivation  of  the 
name  from  JMtrancl  des  Goths,  refugees  from  Paris  in  loTH. 
The  subject  of  this  review  was  a  student  of  the  law.  like 
wise  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  languages.  He  was 
attached  to  the  army  of  his  native  country  as  vice-inspector. 
Returning  to  civil  pursuits,  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Civil  and  Criminal  Court  at  Macerata.  Retiring  in  isii^  to 
Florence,  he  formed  relations  with  the  Countess  of  Albany^ 


1-   Mjiduine  Ijji  Conite^si-  (.'onipiitrnoni.  nee  Piissori. 
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and  others  of  high  rank,  and  was  commended  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  chair  of  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Forli,  sub- 
ject to  the  imperial  sanction  of  France.  The  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  his  native  country  changed  the  entire  life  of  young  Bel- 
trami. He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  high  aspirations, 
peculiar  abilities,  a  partisan,  standing  upon  the  question  of 
honor  rather  than  emolument,  for  his  country  as  well  as  for 
himself.  Thus  we  find  him  in  1821,  when,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  an  injured  thigh,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
Romagna  and  go  into  exile. 

That  he  was  a  hero -worshipper,  with  but  one  hero,  and 
that  himself,  regretting  his  own  misfortunes  and  those  of 
Italy,  which  seemed  to  prosper  without  his  presence,  are 
opinions  forced  upon  a  student  of  history  in  a  careful 
examination  of  his  writings. 

In  a  voyage  across  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  America,  he 
experienced  a  stormy  passage,  with  resultant  indisposition 
and  a  great  want  af  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  ship  and  the  passengers— a  portion  of  whom  he  thought 
to  be  pirates.  He  reached  the  American  Republic  in  a  half 
starved  condition,  thankful  that  he  was  still  alive,  after  a 
voyage  of  three  and  one  half  months. 

It  appears  he  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  geographical 
discoveries  in  America,  proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  thence 
to  St.  Louis  and  to  Fort  Snelling,  from  wliich  place  he 
addressed  a  characteristic  communication  to  "Tlie  Countess" 
on  May  24,  1823.  He  remained  at  Fort  Snelling  until  tlio 
following  July  wlien  he  asked  and  secured  permission  to  ac- 
company Maj.  Long,  who  was  in  charge  of  an  expedition  for 
the  United  States  government,  on  a  journe3'  uj)  tlie  Minnesota 
river  to  Big  Stone  lake  and  down  the  Red  river  of  the  North 
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to  Pembina.  Rewrote:  "My  first  intention,  that  of  going 
in  search  of  the  real  sources  of  the  Mississij^pi,  was 
always  before  my  eyes." 

The  causes  of  the  contemi)t  in  which  Major  Long  held 
Beltrami,  the  journey  up  the  Minnesota  and  down  the  Red 
river,  buffalo  hunts,  conferences  with  the  Sioux  Indians  and 
the  refusal  of  Major  Long  at  Pembina  to  further  permit 
Beltrami  to  remain  with  his  detachment,  are  well  known  to 
I'caders  of  events  occuring  at  that  time. 

At  Pembina,  Beltrami  undertook  to  accomxDlish  the  dream 
of  his  existence — the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river, — and  with  two  Chippewas  and  one  mixed  blood, 
he  started  on  his  voyage  to  Red  lake,  but  before  reaching 
that  place,  his  guide  returned  and  he  was  deserted  by  his 
Indian  companions,  after  an  attack  from  a  body  of  Sioux, 
and  he  was  left  alone  to  propel  his  canoe  up  the  stream  to 
Red  lake.  Not  knowing  how  to  manage  a  birch  canoe,  it 
capsized,  throwing  him  into  the  stream,  but  he  finally  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  up  the  river  by  wading  in  advance  of 
his  canoe,  and,  with  a  tow  line,  carrying  it  by  main  force 
against  the  current.  Ke  reached  Red  lake  and  engaging  a 
guide  and  interpreter,  proceeded,  considering  himself  in  a 
country  "where  no  white  man  had  previously  travelled." 
Now  commenced  what  Beltrami  regarded  as  a  rapid  advance- 
ment to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  He  was  guided  to  ditlerent 
lakes  in  the  locality,  to  which  he  attached  names.  He  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  theory  that  "the  sources  of  a  river  which 
are  most  in  a  right  line  with  its  mouth,  should  bo  considered 
as  its  principal  sources,  and  particuUirly  wlieii  they  issue 
from  a  cardinal  point  and  fiow  to  the  one  directly  opposite." 

He  left  Red  lake  August  inUh.  1828.  and  procoediMl  by  well 
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to  Pembina.  He  wrote:  "My  first  intention,  that  of  going 
in  search  of  the  real  sources  of  ih.e  Mississippi,  ^vas 
always  before  my  eyes." 

The  causes  of  the  contempt  in  which  Major  Long  held 
Beltrami,  the  journey  up  the  Minnesota  and  down  the  Red 
river,  buffalo  hunts,  conferences  with  the  Sioux  Indians  and 
the  refusal  of  Major  Long  at  Pembina  to  further  permit 
Beltrami  to  remain  with  his  detachment,  are  well  known  to 
]'eaders  of  events  occuring  at  that  time. 

At  Pembina,  Beltrami  undertook  to  accomplish  the  dream 
of  his  existence — the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river, — and  with  two  Chippewas  and  one  mixed  blood, 
he  started  on  his  voyage  to  Red  lake,  but  before  reaching 
that  place,  his  guide  returned  and  he  was  deserted  by  his 
Indian  companions,  after  an  attack  from  a  body  of  Sioux, 
and  he  was  left  alone  to  propel  his  canoe  up  the  stream  to 
Red  lake.  Not  knowing  how  to  manage  a  birch  canoe,  it 
capsized,  throwing  him  into  the  stream,  but  he  finally  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  up  the  river  by  wading  in  advance  of 
his  canoe,  and,  with  a  tow  line,  carrying  it  by  main  force 
against  the  current.  Ke  reached  Red  lake  and  engaging  a 
guide  and  interpreter,  proceeded,  considering  himself  in  a 
country  "where  no  white  man  had  previously  travelled." 
Now  commenced  what  Beltrami  regarded  as  a  rapid  advance- 
ment to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  He  was  guided  to  dilTerent 
lakes  in  the  locality,  to  which  he  attached  names.  He  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  theory  that  "the  sources  of  a  river  which 
are  most  in  a  right  line  with  its  mouth,  should  be  considered 
as  its  princiiDal  sources,  and  particularly  when  they  issue 
from  a  cardinal  point  and  tlow  to  the  one  directly  opposite." 

He  left  Red  lake  August  L'l)th,  1Sl!P).  and  procoiHled  by  well 
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known  portages  under  the  direction  of  his  guide,  toward 
Turtle  lake,  attaching  names  to  the  difterent  lakes  he  passed 
on  his  route,  subsisting  on  game  and  wild  rice.  On  the  iStli 
of  August,  he  was  guided  to  a  spot  he  describes  as  the 
highest  land  of  North  America,  and  casting  his  eye  around, 
he  perceived  the  flow  of  waters,  south,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
north,  to  the  frozen  sea;  east,  to  the  Atlantic:  and  west, 
towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  language  used  by  Beltrami  in  describing  this  spot 
is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  study.  It 
is  a  key  to  the  character  of  the  exile  who  came  to  America 
to  perform  feats  in  discovery  sufficient  to  astonish  the 
world,  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  writings  the  following 
quotation  is  given: 

"A  vast  platform  crowns  this  distinguished  supreme 
elevation,  and  what  is  more  astonishing,  in  the  midst  of  it 
rises  a  lake.  How  is  this  lake  formed?  Whence  do  its 
waters  proceed?  This  lake  has  no  issue!  And  my  eyes 
which  are  not  deficient  in  sharpness  cannot  discover  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  clearest  and  widest  horizon,  any  land 
wliich  rises  above  it.  All  places  around  it  are,  on  the  con 
trary,  considerably^  lower." 

Beltrami  proceeded  to  examine  the  surrounding  country, 
its  characteristics,  searched  for  volcanic  action,  sounded  the 
lake  to  find  it  bottomless,  named  it  "Lake  Julia."  and  pro- 
nounced it  the  Julian  sources  of  Bloody  river  and  the  Julian 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  This,  without  even  investigating 
whether  the  waters  of  Lake  Julia,  so-called,  found  their  way 
into  the  Mis.sissippi  or  not.  He  accepted  the  statement  of  his 
guide  that  they  did — that  seemed  to  be  sufticient,  and  Lake 
Julia  was  published  to  the  entire  civilized  world  as  \ho  source 
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of  the  Mississippi  river.  His  claims  to  oi-iginal  discovery  were 
variously  commented  upon,  to  some  extent  accepted,  prin- 
cipally in  Europe,  but  the  active  exx^lorations  of  American 
geogmphers  soon  superceded  him  in  actual  discoveries  and 
the  fanciful  "Julian  Sources"  were  exploded  to  give  place 
to  the  real  source.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Bel- 
trami wrote  of  his  lake:    '"It  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 


EXTIIACT  IJELTKAMl's  CHART,  182S. 

heart,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  to  speak  of  the  very  soul." 
There  appears,  later  on,  another  heart  shaped  lake  in  the 
liistory  of  the  source.  His  guide  advised  him  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Lac  La  Bicho,  and  he  placed  it  upon  the  chart  as 
*'I)oe  lake,  W.  source  of  the  Mississippi." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  astronomer  Thompson  had.  twenly- 
five  years  previous  to  Beltrami's  visit,  snrv(\v«Hl  tlic  Julian 
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lake  region  witli  some^vhat  ditlerent  results,  and  certainly 
with  less  exaggerated  claims  to  discoveries,  without  Pike's 
map  to  guide  him. 

Beltrami  found  his  way  into  the  waters  of  Cass  lake,  vi.>- 
Ited  Leech  hike  and  after  varying  hardships  and  privations, 
reached  Fort  Snelling,  Fort  St.  Charles  on  the  Missouri, 
and  New  Orleans.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing, his  raiment  had  been  entirely  exhausted,  his  apparel 
now  being  only  such  as  had  been  supplied  him  by  the  In- 
dians— with  a  piece  of  bark  for  a  hat. 

A  copy  of  his  map  ^  is  given  herewith,  showing  Lake 
Julia,  upon  which  also, will  be  noticed  Doe  lake,  now  known 
as  Itasca.  This  map  has  a  pointed  similarity  to  that  of 
Lieut.  Pike's— 1805-6. 

Beltrami  found  his  w^ay  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  pub- 
lished LA  DECOUVERTE  DES  SOURCES  DU  MISSIS- 
SIPPI, in  1824.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  severely  criti- 
cised by  American  newspapers  at  that  time. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hill  have  brought  to  tli<" 
attention  of  Minnesotians,  Beltrami's  personal  history,  from 
the  records  of,  and  correspondence  with,  the  authorities 
of  Bergamo.  ^  He  embarked  at  New  Orleans  for  Mexico, 
which  country  he  traversed  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacitic 
Ocean  and  returning  reached  London  about  A.  D.  1627. 
where  he  published  his  "Pilgrimage  in  Europe  and 
America "  in  two  volumes,  a  work  from  which  is  taken,  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hill,  these  brief 
facts  of  Beltrami's  history  and  assumed  geographical  di.s 
coveries.  That  he  was  an  adventurer  of  considerable  note, 
will  be  readily  admitted.    His  career  during  the  remainder 

1.  lloUr;iini's  map  should  bo  ooniparod  witli  that  of  I.iiMit.  IMko. 

2.  Beltrami's  native  town. 
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of  his  life  from  1828  to  1855  was  of  no  special  interest.  He 
died  at  the  age  seventy-five  at  Filotrano.  Two  portraits 
of  Beltrami  appear— one  in  his  Indian  costume  while  he  was 
at  Leech  lake,  produced  in  his  Pilgrimage'*  and  a  repro- 
duction of  Prof.  Scuri  from  the  former,  supplemented  by 
traditionary  information — the  latter  portrait,  a  conspic- 
uously imaginary  production,  is  given  herewith.  Prof. 
Scuri,  no  doubt,  drew  largely  upon  his  fancy,  inasmuch  as 
the  facts  point  with  an  unerring  certainty  to  Beltrami's 
abject  condition,  with  but  little  food  and  scanty  apparel 
while  he  sojourned  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Missis- 
sipx)i,  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  charitably  inclined 
Chippewas  who  accompanied  him  from  Leech  lake  to  Fort 
Snelling,  he  would  probably  have  perished.  Due  credit  is 
given  Beltrami  in  placing  upon  his  map,  "Doe  lake,  west 
source  of  the  Mississippi,"  afterwards  named  Itasca,  though 
of  its  existence  and  name.  Gen.  Cass'  Expedition  of  1820 
gave  the  first  published  information. 

He  gathered  and  transported  to  Europe  many  Indian  curi- 
osities, which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Bergamo,  commemorative  of  his  voj^age 
through  the  lines  of  hostile  and  warring  tribes  of  the 
Northwest  at  so  early  a  date,  and  of  his  claims  to  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  Julian  sources. 

Beltrami  County  has  been  inscribed  upon  the  geography 
of  Minnesota  in  honor  of  his  memory,  and  singularly 
enough,  the  Itascan  as  well  as  the  so-called  Julian  source, 
are  both  situated  within  its  limits. 
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HENRY  ROWE  SCHOOLCRAFT  ;  HE  ACCOMPANIES 
GEN.  CASS  IN  1820  ;  PROCEEDS  TO  LAC  LA  BICHE  IN 
1832 ;  SELECTS  THE  NAME  ITASCA  ;  DISCOVERS 
THE  LAKE  ;  SCHOOLCRAFT  ISLAND  ;  OZAWINDIP.. 


The  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  controlled  the  destinies  of 
an  English  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement,  who 
came  to  America  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
settled  in  Albany  Count3\  New  York,  establishing  aa  Eng- 
lish school,  and  his  descendants  continued  their  residence 
there  for  a  hundred  years.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
this  family  was  Col.  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  and  commanding,  in  the  war  of  181 2,  tiie 
first  regiment  contributed  by  his  locality.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  with  ]\Iiss  Barbara  Rowe,  of  German  parentage. 
Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft,  the  subject  of  this  portion  of 
the  present  inquiry  and  examination,  was  the  seventh  of 
a  large  family,  the  issue  of  this  union.  Enjoying  the 
advantages  of  an  early  education,  he  ])ursued  an  advanced 
course  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  Middlcbury. 
Vermont.  At  the  time  the  attention  of  this  country  was 
drawn  to  the  resources  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Iro  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  De  AVitt  Clinton,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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four,  to  engage  in  an  exploration  of  the  country  west  of 
the  great  river,  spending  two  years  in  the  territory  now 
comprising  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  publish- 
ing on  his  return  two  treatises,  which  brought  his  ca- 
pabilities as  a  geologist  and  geographer  before  the  public, 
and  his  services  were  called  for  as  geologist  and  miner- 
alogist to  the  expedition  of  Lewis  Cass,  from  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  1820,  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 

Leaving  New  York  city  by  stage,  March  5th,  1820,  vis- 
iting Niagara  with  horse  and  buggy,  embarking  for  Detroit 
on  the  steamer  AValk-in-the-Water,  he  arrived  at  his  des- 
tination on  May  8th.  The  Cass  expedition,  with  School- 
craft as  a  scientific  attache,  left  Detroit  ]\Iay  24th,  1820, 
and  by  an  extraordinary  canoe  voyage,  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Northwest,  proceeded  to  the  great  lakes, 
to  the  west  end  of  Superior,  up  the  St.  Louis  river, 
portaging  to  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  great  river  to 
Cass  lake  ;  thence  down  the  river  by  way  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  visiting  Carver's  cave,  proceeding  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
across  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  arriving  at  Detroit, 
September  23d. 

During  this  extraordinary  canoe  voyage,  2vlr.  School- 
craft made  daily  observations  of  geologic  formations  and 
mineralogic  deposits  through  the  entire  region  traversed, 
including  the  copper  mines  of  Superior,  the  lead  mines 
at  Galena,  and  the  clay  deposits  at  Milwaukee,  making 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanied 
^>y  charts,  of  all  his  observatioiis. 

The  Cass  expedition  failed  to  discover  the  ulliniato 
Hasin  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississipi>i.  However, 
^lie  peculiar  capabilities  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  indicated  by 
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iting Niagara  with  horse  and  buggy,  embarking  for  Detroit 
on  the  steamer  Walk-in-the-Water,  he  arrived  at  his  des- 
tination on  May  8th.  The  Cass  expedition,  with  School- 
craft as  a  scientific  attache,  left  Detroit  ^May  24th,  1820, 
and  by  an  extraordinary  canoe  voyage,  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Northwest,  proceeded  to  the  great  lakes, 
to  the  west  end  of  Superior,  up  the  St.  Louis  river, 
portaging  to  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  great  river  to 
Cass  lake ;  thence  down  the  river  by  way  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing.  visiting  Carver's  cave,  proceeding  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
across  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  arriving  at  Detroit, 
September  23d. 

During  this  extraordinary  canoe  voyage.  Mr.  School- 
craft made  daily  observations  of  geologic  formations  and 
mineralogic  deposits  through  the  entire  region  traversed, 
including  the  copper  mines  of  Superior,  the  lead  mines 
at  Galena,  and  the  clay  deposits  at  Milwaukee,  making 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanied 
^>y  charts,  of  all  his  observations. 

The  Cass  expedition  failed  to  discover  the  ullimato 
Basin  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississii)pi.  However, 
^lie  peculiar  capabilities  of         Schoolcraft,  indicated  by 
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his  scientific  report  to  the  authorities  at  Washington, 
placed  his  services  in  demand,  and  in  1830.  as  UniU'd 
States  Sai:)erintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Michigan, 
residing  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  he  received  instruction.^ 
from  the  department  at  Washington  to  visit  the  North- 
west in  charge  of  an  expedition,  ostensibly  for  confer- 
ences with  the  Indians,  but  in  reality  to  determine  the 


of  observation  while  en  route  by  canoe  voyage  through 
Lalfe  Superior.  Messrs.  Schoolcraft  and  BoutwoU 
were  personal  associates,  voyaging  in  the  same  canoe 
through  Superior,  and  while  conversing  on  their  travels 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  great  lake,  the  name  ••Itasca  " 
was  selected  in  the  following  manner,  in  advance  of  its 
discovery  by  Schoolcraft's  party. 


true  source  of  the 
Mississippi.  Xot  until 
1832  did  the  School- 
craft expedition  make 
its  final  and  successful 
discovery.  The  Rev. 
W.  T.  Boutwell,  repre- 
senting a  Board  of 
Commissioners  forFor- 
eign  Missions,  accom 


KEV.  W.  T.  liOUTWELL. 


The  Lac  La  Biche 
was  already  known  to 
exist,  and  Mr.  School- 
craft was  determined 
to  reach  it,  carryiuL'* 
out  his   other  objects 


^tkoolcraj-t  / 

\'^y'Coi^K:t..T^S-e<^re(ic/^-!^'S^sirsi/^/'i  ''ever 
/«-  ^^^^ 


^''''nxn  OK  THE  SOUKCKS  OF  TlIK  MISSISSHTI  KIVF.U.     PKAWN  TO  IM.UMKAJK 
SCHOOLCRAFT'S  INLAND  .)OUKx\KY  TO  ITASCA  LAKK,  18:^2. 
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Mr.  Schoolcraft,  having  uppermost  in  his  mind  the 
source  of  the  river,  expecting  and  determined  to  reach 
it,  suddenly  turned  and  asked  Mr.  BoutTv^ell  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin  defir  ition  of  the  headwaters  or  true  source  of 
a  river.  Mr.  Boutwell,  after  much  thought,  could  not  rally 
his  memory  of  Greek  sufficiently  to  designate  the  phrase, 
but  in  Latin  selected  the  strongest  and  most  pointed 
expressions,  ''Veritas'^  and  ''Caput,'" — Truth.  Head.^  This 
^Yas  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  struck 
out  the  first  and  last  three  letters,  and  announced  to  Mr. 
Boutwell  that  "Itasca  shall  be  the  name." 

However,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says:  Having  previously  got 
an  inkling  of  some  of  their  (Indian)  mythological  and 
necromantic  notions  of  the  origin  and  mutations  of  the 
country,  which  permitted  the  use  of  a  female  name  for 
it,  I  denominated  it  Itasca."  From  Rev.  AV.  T.  Bout- 
well''^ in  person,  a  vivid  description  of  the  naming  of 
Itasca  as  above  given  was  secured. 

The  party  passed  over  nearly  the  identical  route  tra- 
versed by  the  Cass  expedition,  reaching  Cass  lake  July 
10th,  1832,  and  upon  the  advice,  information  and  guidance 
of  Ozawindib,  a  Chippewa  Indian,  proceeded  in  birch 
canoes,  up  the  main  tributary  of  Cass  lake,  up  the  smaller 
fork  of  the  Mississippi,  thence  by  portage  to  the  east 
shore  of  the  east  arm  of  Itasca  lake,  and  to  an  encamp- 
ment on  Schoolcraft  island.  During  the  day,  Mr.  School- 
craft traversed  the  shores  of  Itasca,  erecting  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  the   island,  and  returned  to  Cass  lake; 

1  The  first  words  Riven  by  Mr.  Boutwell.  however,  wore  'Vcnim",  "Caput."  and 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  chose  the  last  words  jriven. 

-  Kccently  deceased. 

-10 
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thence  to  Leech  lake,  down  the  Crow  Wing  river,  and 
to  his  destination  upon  the  return  voyage. ^ 

For  nearly  fifty  years 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  in 
the  service  of  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  -United 
States  as  geologist. 
miDeralogist,  and  geo.L--- 
rapher,  and  his  reports 
and  communications  are 
voluminous,  and  for  the 
period  of  time  during: 
which  his  observations 
were  made,  wei'e  con- 
sidered highly  valuable 
and  creditable,  as  well 
to  himself  as  to  the  au- 
thority he  represented. 

We  must  judge  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  as  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived— geology,  in  its  infancy  in  the  western 

1  In  182:3,  while  ut  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  became  acquaintcil 
witli  John  .lohnston,  Esq.,  and  his  attractive  fainilv.  Mr.  Johnston  was  an  I»  i-l 
gentleman,  in  fact,  an  aristocrat,  of  superior  education  and  courtly  manners,  wli-- 
claimed  among  his  kinsmen  the  Hishop  of  Drotiiore  and  Mr.  Sauritj,  Attorney  Gin- 
eral  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Johnston  was  attracted  b}"  the  beaut  iful  daughterof  onrof 
the  renowned  Indian  ciiiefsof  tiic  Ojilnvays.  Wauhojeeg.  and  man  ird  her.  Th'  lr 
eldest  daughter,  Jane,  was  sent  in  her  early  childhood  to  Dublin,  to  be  cducaif' 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Johnston's  kindtcd  thiMC.  Mr.  Jol>nston's  moan- 
enabled  him  to  dispense  a  hospitality  almost  piincely.  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  wa^ 
among  those  who  shared  In  it.  and  when  Miss  Jane  Johnston  returned  home. 
Schoolcraft  was  immediately  captivated,  not  only  by  her  personal  att ractl»»n*s,  but 
by  the  grace  and  culture  of  a  mind  tlmt  added  to  the  advantage**  of  e«lucatioii  an«l 
accomplishments  the  refinement  of  a  poetic  iiatu'c.  After  her  niarrlapo  vi''' 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  she  was  a  true  sympathizer  In  all  his  pursuits  and  a  vabia' 
helper.  The  romantic  pride  which  >he  felt  because  of  her  descent  on  the  moth«  r 
side  from  om- (tf  the  nat  ive  Ivimr-  of  tlie  coumrv.  in<lucr»l  hrr  to  perfect  hrp«rlf 
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country,  geographic  discovery  incomplete,  and  a  School- 
craft, young  and  ambitious  to  sieze  the  opportunity  offered 
for  exploration  and  topographic  examination,  commissioned 
with  authority,  endowed  with  energy,  enlightened  in  his 
younger  years  by  civilized  contact,  sensible  of  his  sur- 
j'oundings  and  opportunities — the  educated  gentleman, 
representing  his  country  in  an  important  field  of  labor. 
He  has  given  us  "Itasca,"  and  the  ^name  will  live  until 
tlie  end  of  time —  a  monument  to  those  who  so  uniquely 
constructed  its  name. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  wrote  : 

"Within  a  beauteous  basin,  fair  outspread 
Hesperian  woodlands  of  the  western  sky, 

As  if  in  Indian  myths  a  truth  there  could  be  read. 
And  these  were  tears  indeed,  by  fair  Itasca  shed." 

It  is  not  proposed  herein  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
what  purpose  Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  in  withholding  from  the 
public  the  manner  in  which  this  name  was  selected,  nor 
to  discuss  the  inference  drawn  from  the  record  he  has 
loft  us,  in  which  he  plainly  intimates  that  the  name  was 
that  of  a  female,  mythological,  necromantic  or  otherwise  ; 
it  is  but  of  small  consequence.  Certain  it  is,  the  word  was 
never  heard  of  or  known  in  Ojibway  mythology.  "There 
is  no  such  word  nor  even  any  remotely  resembling  it  in  the 
Ojibway  language,"  writes  Rev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan,  for  sixteen 

Indian  lanpuuge.  and  thus  she  became  of  eiuinent  soi  vicc  in  pruniotinjc  her 
I'usband's  kn()wlcdj;e  of  and  ln(luoni-e  aTuon^;  the  tribes.   She  is  credited  by  some 
boln;j  the  authoress  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  "Archives  of  Aboriginal 
Iuio\vIed-e",  and  other  works. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  retained  in  irovernmont  service  at  Sault  Ste.  M:»ric  for  sotno 
'«  n  years,  when  he  was  assi^'ned  to  tlie  '-Ascncy  "  at  Mackinac  wIhmc  liis  home  wu-* 
•»  '^>c1al  center,  and  where  many  travelers  of  distinction  found  a  iretiennis  bospltal- 
•'.v  under  his  roof.      Al)Out  the  year  lf<40  he  returned  to  his  native  state.    In  ISr.!. 
«uad.<  his  Ionic  desired  visit  to  Enirland,  and  while  he  was  absent  his  wife  died. 
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years  a  student  of  the  language  Prejudices  existed  to 
some  extent  against  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  for  it  was  but  natural 

that  voyageurs  in  those  early 
days  should  deride  the  ex- 
ploits and  successes  of  others 
in  whom  they  had  no  irtteresl, 
and  of  whose  labors  they 
heard  but  to  condemn. 

As  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  sojourn 
at  Itasca  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  reached  the  lake, 
much  might  be  said.  The  tale 
is  a  simple  one  of  ordinary 
occurrences  and  extraordinary 
results.  The  Ojibway,  Oza- 
windib,  residing  with  his  tribe 
at  Cass  lake,  had  his  hunting 
grounds  in  the  direction  of  iho 
Basin  and  knew  the  locality 
well,  in  fact  it  was  his  hoinr 
and  field  of  subsistence,  and  lu\ 
an  uncrowned  king  of  the  forest, 
with  an  undisputed  title  to  a  do - 
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1.  During  au  Interview  with  Kev.  W.  T.  Bout  well,  by  the  writer,  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  death,  he  made  the  following  statement : 

"Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  myself  were  personal  friends  and  at  his  Instanee  I 
became  a  member  of  his  i)arty  in  l!*iJ2.  AV e  proceeded  on  our  westward  journt'y 
along  the  soutli  eViore  of  Superior  in  tiie  same  canoe,  as  conipanions.  I 
think  it  was  at  a  point  ^\('^-t  of  the  IMctuicd  Roclvs.  wlilh*  we  were  voyacini:  in 
our  canoe,  tliat  Mr.  Schoolcraft  sud(h>nly  t  iirncd  t(^  me  one  day  and  asked  tlio 
question,  '  what  is  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  definition  of  tlie  iieadwaters  or  tru«< 
source  of  a  river'/'  After  mucii  thougiit  I  could  not  rally  niy  memory  of  Gnek 
sufliclcntly  to  designate  the  name  ;  but  in  Latin.  I  selected  the  strongest  anti 
most  i)ointed  expressions.  Tlie  tlrst  words  given  by  me  were  IV;  n»n  Ciipiif .  Itiit  I 
told  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  if  he  wanted  stronger  words,  he  could  take  Tfrffrtj, 
which  meant,  , Truth '' Head.'    I  wrote  tlie  words  oti  a  slip  of  paper  .ind  Mr 
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main  since  squandered  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  His  distinguish- 
ed guests  were  given  the  liberty  of  his  domain  and  as  their 
guide  and  host,  he  led  the  party  into  the  wilderness,  up  the 
main  stream,  to  the  head  of  the  lesser  branch,  across  the  hills 
and  valleys  and  swamps  of  the  intervening  country  to  the 
east  shore  of  the  east  arm  of  Itasca,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
southeastern  affluent,  on  July  13th,  183i!.  At  the  summit  of 
any  considerable  hill  there,  the  outlines  of  the  Basin  with  its 
distinct  blue  lines  of  curvature  can  be  seen  resting  against 
the  shadows  of  the  horizon.  Thus  Schoolcraft  viewed  the 
Basin.  He  hurriedly — almost  carelessly — examined  the 
sliores  of  Itasca  lake  from  Ozawindib's  canoe,  noted  his  ob- 
servations in  botany  and  geology,  and  accepted  his  Indian 
guide's  suggestion  that  there  was  a  small  brook  entering 
the  arm  of  the  lake  immediately  to  the  south  of  Schoolcraft 
island.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  saw  that  brook.  Dr. 
Houghton,  Lieut.  Allen  and  Rev.  W  T.  Boutwell,  his  com- 
panions, busied  themselves  in  as  hasty  an  accomplishment 
of  their  requirements  as  did  Schoolcraft  himself,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  arrival  they  were  all  far  on 
their  return  journey  down  the  main  stream.  Mr.  School- 
craft's map  indicates  the  haste  with  which  he  delineated  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  Ozawindib  was  undoubtedly  his  prin- 
cipal draughtsman  at  that  time.  The  camp  on  Schoolcraft 
island  attached  its  name  to  the  place  by  common  consent  as 
Schoolcraft's  camp — hence  the  name  of  the  island.  No  rec- 
ord, except  Lieut.  Allen's,  is  found  as  to  any  definite  action 

SclioolcTjift  told  nio  ho  should  srrike  out  the  first  and  hist  lettors  of  Veritas.  Caput. 
Hiid  that  "Itasca  shall  be  the  name.' 

This  interview  was  a  very  iuterestini;  one,  liad  at  Mr.  lUiutwoH's  homo,  during' 
which  he  n  lated  nuiny  eireumstunoes  concernin^j  the  voya^re  of  1S3'J.  He  said  nu 
r«'li;,'i()iis  ci-riiionies  wore  held  at  Itasca  lai<e  at  tl»at  t  ime.  Heiit^?  a  missionary  he 
was  krH)\\  II  ;iiiK)ii'_'  the  liidian-^  as  •  Tlic  lUaek  Coat , 
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naming  the  i^lace.  They  had  the  right  to  place  these  names 
there  and  that  right  is  amply  recognized.    As  to  the  charac 


SCHOOLCRAFT'S  MAP  OF  ITASCA   LAKE,  THE   SOURCE   OF  THE  Mis-I- 
SIPPI    RIVER.      3160    MILES    FROM    THE    EALIZE.      tt  MISSISSIPI'I 
RIVER.     6.  ROUTE  OF  EXPEDITION.     C.  SCHOOLCRAFT  ISLAND. 
AS  MODIFIED   IN  1855  FROM  3IAP  OF  1832. 

ter  of  Ozawindib — the  real  leader  of  Schoolcraft's  party  from 
CaSvS  to  Itasca  and  return,  directing  all  their  movements, 
pointing  out  the  route  of  passage,  controlling  the  footsteps 
of  the  ambitious  explorers,  discovering  to  Schoolcraft  the 
real  lake  and  its  importance — he  appears  to  have  been  a 
characteristic  red  chief  of  the  forest,  as  competent  as  he  was 
undeceiving,  and  without  him,  or  some  other  Indian  as  Avell 
equipped  in  knowledge  and  canoes,  the  Schoolcraft  party 
would  have  wandered  into  the  wilderness  to  an  unsuccessful 
conclusion.  With  the  intelligent  aid  of  Ozawlndib,  the  party 
were  led  to  their  discoveries,  and  within  the  calendar  wook 
were  on  their  way  to  Leech  lake,  down  the  Crow  Wing  rivt-r 
in  canoes  to  attend  a  council  of  Chippewas  appointed  to 
be  held,  long  Ix'fore.    Itas'ca  was  reached  for  a  specifu-  d;it*\ 
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Thus,  the  haste  of  the  expedition  to  leave  the  Itasca  Basin, 
without  judicious  exploration,  is  accounted  for. 


Mils.  JANE  SCHOOLCRAFT  HOWAr.D,  undcr  commaud  of  Lieut. 
Allen,  by  going  forward  at  a  rapid  rate,  occasionally  in 
the  darkness  of  night. 

1  In  Miss  Bishop's  "Floral  Hoine."  1857,  p.  27,  she  says:  "We  believe,  on  s^ood 
;iiilhority,  that  the  reported  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  the  correct  one. 
Captain  Eastman  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  others  liaving  equal  fa'^ilities  for  nKiking 
a  roi  rect  opinion,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  assert  its  origin  to  be  a  hundred  or 
niore  lalces,  of  which  Itasca  is  one,  all  centering  in  one  point  to  form  the  mighty 
river."  A  statement  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 


It  is  presumed,  reasona- 
bly, that  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
would  have  been  astonished 
to  learn  that  nearly  one 
hundred  bodies  of  water^ 
existed  within  that  basin, 
and  that  the  principal 
affluents  came  from  beyond 
the  lake  he  so  artistically 
named,  chiefly  from  Greater 
and  Lesser  reservoirs,  the 
ultimate  water- shed  of  na- 
ture's formation,  there. 


On  the  return  journey, 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  separated 
himself  from    his  escort, 


SUBDIYISIOX  TWELFTH. 


A  MILITARY  ESCORT;  LIEUT.  JAMES  ALLEN  AND 
DETACHMENT  ACCOMPANY  SCHOOLCRAFT  ;  HIS 
OBSERVATIONS  AND  REPORT. 


At  Washington  city,  May  9th,  1882,  Gen.  A.  Macomb. 
Major  General  commanding  the  arm3^  ordered  a  detail 
of  one  officer  and  ten  or  twelve  men  from  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Brady,  to  accompany  Mr.  Schoolcraft  into  the 
Indian  country. 

The  detail  consisted  of  Lieut.  James  Allen.  ^  one  cor- 
poral and  nine  privates.  Lieut.  Allen  was  directed  to  keej) 
an  accurate  journal  and  report  at  length  a  description  of 
the  country,  a  topographic  map  of  the  route,  and  points 
of  importance,  the  character  and  manners  of  Indian  tribe.s. 
subsistence,  game,  fish,  and  mineral  and  geoloofic  observa- 
tions, and  his  views  upon  questions  of  natural  history. 

Lieut.  Allen  was  subject  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Scliool- 
craft,  so  far  as  his  escort  duties  were  concerned,  aiul 
proceeded  with  that  gentleman  to  the  Itasca  Basin.  By 
placing  a  compass  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe.  Lioui. 
Allen  was  enabled  to  note  down  extensive  obscrvation> 
as  to  topography,  keeping  a  very  accurate  record  of  di> 

1  Appointed  to  West  Point  military  aoadeiny,  .Tuly  Ist.  IS^ii.  from  Madison.  .h  i\-  r- 
sou  county.  Indiana;  graduated  in  182\).  aud  assigned  to  duly  as  'Jd  Lieutenant. 
5th  Infant ry. 
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tauces  and  directions.  Arriving  at  Itasca  lake,  July  13th, 
1832,  with  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  having  encamped  his  detach- 
ment at  Cass  lake,  he  says  the  party  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  at  Schoolcraft  island,  and  after  raising  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  they  coasted  nearly  the  entire  shores  of  the 
lake,  which  was  about  seven  miles  long  and  from  one 
to  three  broad,  having  but  one  small  creek  entering  the 
west  arm,  not  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
even  a  small  canoe.  He  noted  on  his  map  the  position 
of  Itasca  lake  as  follows  : 

Latitude  47"  10^ 
.  Longitude  95"  54' 

It  would  appear  that  the  name  of  Schoolcraft  island 
was  selected  by  Lieut.  Allen,  as  described  in  his  journal. 
Mr.  Boutwell,  however,  remembers  the  name  of  the  camp 
tliere  as  ''Schoolcraft  camp"*,  which  hy  common  consent 
of  all  present  attached  also  to  the  island.  As  mem.ory 
may  be  more  at  fault  than  a  well  noted  journal  of  each 
day,  possibly  Lieut.  Allen  gave  the  name,  though  the 
(litTerence  is  of  no  special  consequence. 

Lieut.  Allen  found  the  Mississippi  at  its  outlet  from 
Itasca,  to  be  twenty  feet  broad  and  two  feet  deep,  cur- 
iH'nt  two  miles  per  hour.  The  statement  in  his  journal 
of  July  17th,  is  made,  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  by  the  pres- 
♦•ulation  of  a  medal,  constituted  his  guide,  Ozawindib  (Yel- 
low Head)  a  chief  of  his  band. 

Lieut,  Allen's  name  has  been  geographically  attached 
u>  one  locality  of  the  Basin,  remembered  for  a  most  in- 
•i'lligent  and  detailed  journal,  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.    With  his  report  to  his  commandinir  ottic<M\  he 
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transmitted  a  map  of  different  proportions  than  that  of 
Mr.  Schoolcraft.  1 

1  Lieut.  Allen's  military  service  comnienced  with  his  regiment  in  1829,  at  Fort 
Brady,  jNIiehigan.  On  detached  service.  June  Gth,  1S32,  up  Lake  Superior  and  to  t'n  ? 
source  of  the  Mississippi.  Also  on  detached  service,  eniiineer  duty,  at  Chi<M.-. . 
18:37-8.  Promoted  successively  to  1st  lieutenant,  March  olst.  l^>"),  and  as  captaii.. 
June  80th,  1S;^7.   He  died  at  Fort  Leavenwortli,  Kansas,  August  Zid,  1^46. 

The  liev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  states,  in  answer  to  aconimun:- 
pation  concerning  Lieut.  Allen,  addressed  to  him  by  the  commissioner:  "  It  wouid 
give  me  much  pleasure  if  I  could  meet  your  wishes  concerning  Lieut.  James  Allen, 
though  in  Mr.  Scht^olcraft's  family  when  he  and  Dr.  Houghton  and  Lieut.  AIli n 
discovered  Lake  Itasca,  and  on  their  return  they  told  me  how  they  had  named  <t> 
beautifully  the  lake  from  the  two  Latin  words.  In  English  they  do  not  exactly 
express  "  Itasca."  I  am  glad  the  name  is  retained  by  your  commissiou.  There  wh.-» 
no  harbor  at  Cliicago  when  I  rea  hed  that  little  village  in  IS^iS.  Lieut.  Allen  \\;i> 
one  of  the  party  engaged  to  survey  that  city  now  so  full  of  attractions.  Idon<-i 
now  find  his  name  in  the  history  of  early  times  there,  and  regret  I  cannot  give  y<>u 
additional  facts  of  a  later  date  than  1S;33.  How  wonderful  the  progress  of  our 
country  since  the  naming  of  thatlakel" 
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NICOLLET'S  SCIENTIFIC  EXPLORATIONS;  ASTRO- 
NOMICAL ABILITIES;  AN  EXILE  FROM  FRANCE; 
.>L\P  OP  THE  SOURCES;  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES;  DETAILS  OF  HIS  VOYAGE  TO 
ITASCA  LAKE  ;  DISCOVERS  FIVE  CREEKS;  DE- 
SCRIBES THE  LARGER  AS  THE  INFANT  MISSIS 
SIPPI;  A  CRADLED  HERCULES;  DISCOVERS 
THREE  LAKES;  CONFUSION  OF  LOCATION;  IDEAS 
AS  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  A  RIVER. 


During  his  lifetime,  Jeau  N.  Nicollet  was  a  very  import- 
ant factor  in  discoveries  touching  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
'^ippi.  He  was  born  of  poor  parentage  at  Clauses,  Savoy, 
in  1790,  and  was  in  his  youth  a  musician.  Apprenticed  to  a 
watchmaker,  he  remained  with  him  until  1808,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Cambray,  where  he  subsisted  upon  the  emoluments 
of  his  occupation,  prosecuting  at  the  same  time  studies  in 
mathemathics.  He  afterwards  appears  as  an  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  his  native  town,  pursuing  studies  in  Latin 
and  the  languages.  His  natural  abilities  and  ambition  soon 
t'liidod  him  to  the  opportunities  of  higher  courses  and  he 
r« 'moved  to  Paris,  wliere  he  was  admitted  to  the  senior  class 
*»f  L'Ecole  Normale,  soon  succeeding  to  a  professorship  in 
t ho  college  of  Louis  Ije  Grand.    Judging  from  the  results 
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which  followed,  he  must  certainly  have  possessed  natural 
ability  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Publications  by  him 
upon  mathematical  deductions  as  to  the  probable  duration 
of  human  life,  upon  probabilities,  and  one  upon  assurance>. 
soon  placed  him  where  he  commanded  the  respect  of  finan- 
ciers and  admitted  him  to  the  higher  circles  of  society,  His 
astronomical  studies,  afterwards  so  conspicuously  employed 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  commenced  in  1819,  and  he  soon 
gained  a  reputation  by  his  observations  and  the  computa- 
tion of  the  parabolic  elements  of  several  comets,  one  of 
which  he  discovered,  which  placed  him  in  an  honorable 
position  in  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes."  He  now  entered 
upon  a  most  successful  career,  rapidly  advancing  in  fam<\ 
knowledge  and  financial  success.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, in  cases  of  great  opportunities,  the  goal  of  ambi- 
tion is  not  always  easily  reached  and  the  ambition  of  Nicol- 
let, to  become  wealthy  as  well  as  learned,  proved  disas- 
trous. Acting  as  the  financial  agent  of  trusting  friends,  h»' 
met  with  losses.  Admiring  associates  became  implacable 
enemies,  and  he  was  rejected  as  an  applicant  for  member- 
ship in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  probably  on  the  views 
entertained  by  Dominique  Francois  Arago,  the  perpetual 
Secretary.  With  financial  ruin  and  disaster  as  his  unwel- 
come companions,  Nicollet  left  Prance  in  18S2,  an  exile, 
never  to  return.  Landing  upon  the  shores  of  America, 
with  only  the  learning  of  a  polished  scientist  and  astron(>- 
mer,  an  entire  stranger,  he  may  have  keenly  contemplati^-l 
his  position,  but  he  became  the  master  of  his  circuinstancr- 
and  by  the  force  of  character  and  the  manliness  of  a  rcfinoii 
nature,  he  rose  above  the  difficulties  of  his  position  ami 
imprinted  upon  American  geograpliy  dni-inir  but  a  bi-ief 
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period,  a  name  that  will  endure  the  ravages  of  time;  not, 
however,  without  exposures  and  hardships  that  resulted  in 
an  early  and  untimely  demise. 

He  visited  the  Alleghany  range,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as- 
cended the  Red,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  rivers,  for  purposes 
of  astronomical  and  geographic  observations,  and  elected  to 
construct  a  topographical  map  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississ 
ippi  and  North  Red  river,  from  actual  astronomical  observa- 
tions and  surveys  in  the  then  remote  Northwest.  This  ardu 
ous  labor  was  performed  in  the  field  during  the  years  1836-7. 
Retiring  to  Baltimore  for  rest  and  recuperation,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United  States  w^as  called  to 
his  valuable  and  scientific  labors,  and  by  invitation,  he  ac- 
cepted the  patronage  of  his  adopted  country,  in  the  final 
construction  of  his  map,  with  Lieut.  John  C.  Fremont  a-s  a 
detailed  assistant.  He  continued  in  the  active  service  of  tlie 
government,  but  before  the  completion  of  his  elegantly 
written  report,  exhausted  by  exposures,  blighted  by  the 
failure  to  attain  his  early  and  most  honorable  ambition,  in 
the  year  1843,  he  died,  respected  by  every  American  who 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  his  acquaintaince. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Nicollet's  labors  having  reference  to, 
and  especially  connected  with  the  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
are  considered  at  length. 

He  was  at  Fort  Snelling  when  he  decided  to  visit  the 
llasca  Basin.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1836,  he  bivouacked  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  he  was  robbed  by  Sioux 
Indians  of  his  canoes  and  provisions.  Major  Taliaferro,  the 
Indian  agent  at  the  fort,  supplemented  his  losses  that  he 
niight  continue  his  voyage.  His  party  consisted  of  himself, 
^  Frenchman  named  Desire  Fronchet  and  a  number  of  mixtnl 
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bloods  and  Ojibway  Indians.  On  the  29th  his  flotilla  of 
canoes  laden  with  his  supplies,  arms,  am  munition,  bows  and 
arrows,  '-sticks  to  notch  down  the  days  and  the  chronometer 
to  measure  time, "  was  fast  ascending  the  Mississippi  above  tli*  > 
falls.  He  noted  particularly  the  character  of  the  country 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Crow  Wing  river,  passed  up  the  latt^T 
to  the  mouth  of  Gull  river,  which  he  named  from  the  Ojib- 
way word  •■Gayashkr  thence  up  its  channel  and  portaging 
to  Pine  river,  he  reached  the  Little  Boy,  and  thence  by 
canoes  he  arrived  at  Leech  lake,  where  he  remained  for  a 
week's  observation.  Francis  Brunet  was  his  guide,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  man  over  six  feet  in  height,  a  giant  in 
strength  and  a  natural  geographer.  At  Leech  lake  he  met 
much  displeasure  from  the  Indians  in  the  absence  of  pres- 
ents to  give  them,  and  his  record  indicates  that  he  consid- 
ered his  life  imperiled,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the 
kindly  offices  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Boutwell,  the  missionary,  then 
residing  at  that  point. 

He  proceeded  from  Leech  lake  with  Messrs.  Fronchet  and 
Brunet  and  a  Chippewa  Indian  named  Keg- wed-zis-sag,  ^  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Itasca  region,  calling  it  his 
hunting  ground.  The  party  under  the  guidance  of  Keg-wed 
zis  sag  fGay-gwed-o-say)  reached  Kabekona  lake,  thence 
portaged  to  La  Place  river,  or  Schoolcraft's  branch  of  th«' 
Mississippi,  2  ascending  the  same  to  Assawa  lake  and  again 
portaged  about  six  miles  to  Itasca  lake,  across  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "Big  Burning,""^  a  territory  to  the  eastward 

1.  Gay-KWtHl-o-siiy.  anKllclsed.  Tryinj?-to-\valIv.  erroneously  iriven  In  NIcoIl*  '  - 
report.  *'Kej;-\ved-zis-.siig. 

2.  Yellow  Head  river. 

3.  A  strip  of  territory,  coimiiencinvr  on  the  northeast  shore  of  Mary  lake  :in«1 
e.\tendin[?  northeasterly  for  many  miles,  narrow  at  its  oonunencen»onl.  then»'«* 
widening. 
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from  Itasca,  denuded  of  timber  by  fire.  Nicollet's  instru- 
ments were  a  sextant,  barometer,  thermometer,  chronome- 
ter, compass,  artificial  horizon,  tape-line,  etc.  Reaching 
Itasca  lake,  he  ascertained  the  elevations  of  the  surface  to 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  lake  by  barom.e- 
trical  observation,  and  proceeded  to  Schoolcraft  island 
where  he  camped,  discovering  the  flag- staff  stationed  by 
Schoolcraft  four  years  before,  upon  which  he  erected  his 
artificial  horizon  preparatory^  to  locating  his  position. 
His  record  of  observations  shows  the  following: 
•'Itasca  lake,  Schoolcraft  island.  Estimated  distance  by 
water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  2,890  miles.  Elevation 
above  the  sea,  1,575  feet.  North  Latitude,  47^  13'  35"; 
Longitude,  west  from  Greenwich,  95°  2'." 

He  then  proceeded  under  the  guidance  of  Keg-wed-zis-sag^ 
to  explore  the  affluents  of  Itasca  lake.  He  found  five 
creeks  that  flowed  into  it,  formed  by  innumerable  streamlets 
oozing  from  the  clay  beds  at  the  bases  of  the  hills,  known 
by  the  name  ''Hauteurs  des  Terrcs,''  (Heights  of  Land.) 
covered  by  thick  forests  forming  a  semi-circular  region  south 
of  Itasca,  all  of  these  streamlets  having  boggy  bottoms. 
He  says:  "The  waters  supplied  by  the  north  flank  of  these 
heights  of  land,  still  on  the  south  side  of  Itasca  lake,  give 
origin  to  the  five  creeks  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 
These  are  the  waters  which  I  consider  to  be  the  utmost 
sources  of  the  Mississippi." 

Ho  visited  all  of  the  five  creeks  mentioned,  one  entering  the 
oast  bay  or  arm  of  the  lake,  the  four  others  into  the  west  arm. 
Among  the  latter,  he  found  one  remarkable  above  all  the 
others — its  course  longer  and  its  waters  more  abundant — 

I-   Oay-irwed-o-suy  or  Ti yIn?:-to-\v;ilk. 
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and  in  obedience  to  a  geographical  rule  "that  the  sources  of 
a  river  are  those  which  are  most  distant  from  the  mouth." 
made  the  following  declaration  in  his  report:  "This  creek- 
is  truly  the  infant  Mississippi;  all  others  below,  its  feedei  - 
and  tributaries. " 

August  29th,  1836,  he  explored  this  principal  creek.  Ii 
was  found  to  be  15  to  20  feet  wide  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
depth.  He  stemmed  its  brisk  current  until  fallen  tree.>> 
prevented  the  passage  of  his  canoe,  passed  southward  on 
foot  at  the  brow  of  the  hills  keeping  in  sight  of  the  creel:, 
descending  into  the  valley  (Nicollet  valley)  and  found  num 
erous  streams  oozing  from  the  bases  of  the  hills.  He  found 
that  the  waters  united  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hills 
whence  they  originated,  forming  a  small  lake  (Nicollet's 
Upper  lake)  from  which  he  saw  the  Mississippi  flowinL' 
with  a  breadth  of  a  foot  and  one  half  and  one  foot  in  depili. 
This  stream  uniting  with  others,  forms  another,  minor 
lake  from  which  issues  Nicollet's  memorable  stream  th*- 
''Cradled  Hercules,"  forming  sand  bars,  transporting  th«' 
branches  of  trees,  widening,  of  higher  temperature,  sub- 
siding into  another  small  lake,  and  trying  its  consequenc- 
upon  an  additional  mile  or  two,  it  empties  into  Itasca  lak»'. 
the  principal  reservoir  of  all  the  sources  to  which  it  owo^ 
all  its  subsequent  majesty. 

The  above,  while  not  quotations,  are  almost  the  identical 
words  used  by  Mr.  Nicollet.  He  considered  the  east  branrii 
of  the  main  river  (Yellow  Head)  quite  as  long  as  the  mair. 
stream,  but  inasmuch  as  its  waters  were  less  abundant,  it 
could  not  bo  considered  the  main  stream.  He  modosUy 
aw^ards  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  the  honors  of  a  first  discovery 
claiming  only  for  himself  a  completion  of  the  work  uoc*  - 


EXTKACT   FU03[  TOrOGUAPlIICAL   MAP  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  MISSISSIITI 

NOllTH  RED  RIVER,  FROM  ACTUAL  ASTRONOMICAL  On-^ERVATIONS  AND  5UUV^:^^ 
IN  1836  AND  1S37,  BY  J.  N.  NICOLLET. 
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sary  for  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  source,  aided  by 
the  use  of  astronomical  instruments  along  the  entire  course 
of  the  river. 

He  regarded  Beltrami's  claims  as  deserving  a  critical 
review  a,nd  a  severe  refutation.  He  found  the  outlet  of 
Itasca  lake  to  be  sixteen  feet  wide,  fourteen  inches  deep, 
current  swift,  water  ti-ansparent,  and,  after  having  devoted 
three  days  and  portions  of  the  nights  in  explorations  and 
astronomical  observations,  with  his  canoes  and  guides,  he 
passed  down  the  main  river  to  Cass  lake,  and  thence  re- 
turned to  Leech  lake,  where  he  remained  some  time  with 
Rev.  W.  T  Boutwell,  as  a  guest.  He  then  passed  down  the 
Leech  lake  river  and  the  Mississippi,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Ojibway  Indians,  to  Fort  Snelling.  Thus  ended 
the  explorations  of  Nicollet  at  the  source.  From  Gen.  H. 
H.  Sibley  and  Rev.  AV.  T.  Boutwell,  who  were  Mr.  Nicollet's 
personal  friends,  much  has  been  learned  of  his  modest 
virtues  as  a  man,  scientist  and  scholar.  He  rose  above  his 
misfortunes  and  inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  the  geography 
of  his  adopted  country,  an  enviable  reputation  and  name, 
which  will  forever  be  known  and  quoted  in  the  physical 
j^eography  of  the  commonwealth  of  Minnesota,  constructed 
from  the  territory  with  which  he  so  closely  allied  his  name. 

Of  his  personal  peculiarities  but  little  need  be  said.  His 
patience  and  perseverance  overcame  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles.  Of  slight  physical  demeanor,  he  could  not  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  exposure,  and  his  early  demise  fol- 
lowed; a  resultant  expectation  by  himself  as  well  as  by  the 
friends  who  often  admonished  him  without  success. 
He  contemplated  the  publication  of  extensive  observations 
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concerning  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  life  was  tof) 
short  to  i^ermit  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  A 
portion  of  his  map  and  a  copy  of  the  only  portrait  of  Mr. 
Nicollet  to  be  found  in  America,  taken  from  a  painting  upon 
ivory,  are  reproduced. 

Many  would  award  to  Mr.  Nicollet  the  honor  of  a  first  dis- 
covery of  the  true  source,  but  he  can  hardly  be  credited 
with  this  distinction  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
preceded  him  at  the  Itasca  Basin.  That  he  pointed  out  and 
accurately  described  the  principal  affluent  of  Itasca  lake, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
he  visited  Elk  lake  and  laid  the  same  down  on  his  map  as  a 
bay  to  Itasca,  connected  by  a  wide,  short  and  sluggish 
channel,  which  he  denominated  an  affluent.  The  waters  of 
Itasca  lake  have,  since  Nicollet's  visit,  receded  to  some 
extent  and  its  surface  is  accordingly  lowered,  separating 
itself  from  Elk  lake,  leaving  it  as  waters  gathered  at  ono 
side.  A  particular  inspection  of  that  portion  of  Nicollet's 
map  will  admit  of  no  other  view. 

The  discover}^  of  three  small  lakes  by  Mr.  Nicollet,  up 
the  channel  of   the  main   tributary,    so  gi-aphically  do 
scribed  by  hiin,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  located  thoiu 
upon  his  map,  without  careful  courses  and  measurements, 
has  misled  observers  of  the  locality  as  to  his  three  lakes. 
Mr.  Hopewell  Clarke  was  led  to  presume  that  his  thinl 
lake  w^as  a  small  body  of  water  (now  a  dry  bod)  to  th« 
eastward  of  his  middle  lake,   while  the  casual  examina 
tion  of  18S8,i  in  the  confusion  of  location  in  which  M; 
Nicollet  placed   these  throe  bodies   of   water.  indicati'«i 
that  the  third  lake  up  the  tributary,  did  not  exist,  ami 

1  Pee  subdivision  TwiMit y-slxth. 
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a  belief  accordingly  was  publicly  expressed.  No  one 
(juestion  has  been  more  puzzling  than  the  identity  of 
Nicollet's  third  lake,i  and  after  an  exhaustive  consider- 
ation of  the  question,  it  is  believed  that  the  underground 
channel,  now  distinctly  defined  between  Nicollet's  upper 
and  middle  lakes  possibly  might  have  been,  in  1836.  a 
.'iurface  channel,  and,  accordingly,  a  declared  determina- 
tion upon  the  question  of  the  three  lakes  has  been  made 
with  much  doubt not,  however,  without  considerable 
Ntudy  and  thought  upon  a  mooted  question,  insufficiently 
and  hastily  considered  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  1886,  and  the 
parties  to  the  casual  examination  of  1888. 

1  There  is  a  probability  tluit  Mr.  Nicollet  in  passinp:  up  the  valley  and  affiucnt 
discovered  by  hiui.  became  bewildered  in  tJje  thickets  of  the  locality,  which  pre- 
cludcd  the  possibility  of  his  correctly  delineating  the  topojrrapliy  of  the  spot.  It 
Is  absolutely  impossible  to  certainly  and  accurately  trace  his  steps  after  ho  left  his 
•  HTioe  and  passed  along  the  brow  of  the  hills,  being  careful  to  remain  wit  Inn  siglit  of 
the  stream,  that  he  might  not  become  lost.  It  is  possible,  since  it  is  certain  lliat  he 
IMsscd  up  the  valley  on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream,  that  he  only  saw  two  lakes. 
f|»r  the  peculiarities  of  the  topography  there,  in  uassing  up  the  valley  on  t  he  brow 
of  the  hills  on  the  6a*ti  side  of  the  stream,  brings  the  middle  lake  in  si-zht  f})"t.  and 
•■"titinnirig,  the  lower  lake  comes  in  si^ht.  thence  passing  up  the  stream  the  middle 
luUe  ofjdin  comes  to  the  view.  Query:  May  it  not  have  been  that  Aicollet.  passing 
the  middle  lake ^/st,  reaching  the  lower  lake  second,  and  then  again  a'  riving  at  the 
ndddle  lake,  may  have  made  the  mistake  of  describing  the  two  lakes  as  (href,  hav- 
ing arrived  in  sight  of  the  middle  lake  a  xecond  time'^  Such  a  view  is  forced  upon 
the  reader  of  his  report,  in  the  light  of  a  survey  in  detail,  of  Nicor.ct's  lower  and 
ti.lddlc  lakes;  especially  so,  since  it  is  known  that  tlie  waters,  in  abundance. 
<^'/e  from  the  base  of  the  hill  immediately  above  Nicollet's  middle  lake.  at»d  unit- 
ing form  astreaniof  continued  surface  llowane  to  Itasca  lake.  It  is  very  doubtful 
Nicollet  ever  saw  the  pool  of  water  which  lias  been  desicnate:!  as  his  third  l;ike. 
'"r  purposes  of  correct  geographical  delineation.  It.  however,  i  >  the  only  pathway" 
"ut  of  a  dilemma  at  this  time. 

St.  Paul.  Minx.,  Dec.  ISth.  1889. 
-  After  due  deliberation. and  with  a  copy  of  Nicollet's  original  map  of  the  sources 
<^  the  Mississippi  and  North  lied  river  before  us,  we  conclude  that,  the  three  lake«« 
'"•t«(|  by  Nicollet  on  the  principal  aniuent  to  L.ike  Itasca,  as  shown  by  his  said 
'  »p.  are  the  two  lakes  in  the  southeast  ((uarterof  section  '2i,  and  the  small  lake  In 
southwest  coruer  of  section  22,  township  143.  range  30. 

Signed:  UOPEWKIX  CLARKE. 

J.  V.  BKOWFU. 
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In  honor  of  Mr.  Nicollet,  have  been  named  the  followini:: 

The  principal  affluent  to  Itasca  lake,  discovered  by  Xic 
let  in  1836 — Nicollet's  Infant  Mississippi ; 

The  first  lake  up  this  stream — Nicollet's  lower  lakt- ; 

The  second  lake — Nicollet's  middle  lake  ; 

The  third  lake — Nicollet's  upper  lake  ; 

The  valley  there  situated — Nicollet's  valley  ; 

The  principal  springs — Nicollet's  springs ; 

The  height  of  land — Nicollet  heights. 

There  was  erected  at  the  summit  of  Morrison  hill  bv 
the  1.  B.  T.  &  Co.  expedition  of  1886.  a  wooden  slab, 
engraved  to  the  memory  of  Nicollet,  as  the  discovei-vT 
of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  in  1836.  This  slab,  nailed  t<> 
a  cedar  post,  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  upon 
its  margin  has  been  written  many  names  of  visitors  to  thai 
most  sightly  spot. 

But  little  more  need  be  said  of  Nicollet's  visit  and  di> 
coveries.  His  conclusion  that  the  waters  supplied  by  tii-' 
north.  fidLuk  of  the  Hauteurs  des  Terre,  south  of  Itasca  laic, 
gives  origin  to  the  creeks  found  there,  and  that  tho><^ 
waters  constitute  the  utmost  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  eminently-  a  correct  one,  and  regret  may  well  be  exprcssod 
that  he  failed  to  reach  and  make  known  the  location  of  the 
large  body  of  water  then  and  now  existiug  near  the  sumniii 
of  that  north  fiank,  which  supplies  that  never  ending  i^m- 
ennial  flow  found  in  Nicollet's  '-Infant  Mississippi."  Il.i^i 
he  done  so,  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  origin  of  iho 
Mississippi  river  would  have  been  possible. 

He  did  not  know  of  or  visit  numerous  lakes  and  slroain- 
immediately  above  and  beyond  the  watei's  which  ho  found 
oozing   from   the  base  of    the    hills,  nor  is  it  boliov»Hl 
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tiiut  )ie  saw  or  knew  of  Howard  and  Demaray  creeks,^  and 
liktnvise  he  failed  to  note  the  existence  of  the  Mississippi 
springs. 

I  T)ii'-e  two  perennial  creeks  do  not  appear  on  Nicollet's  cliart.  and  no  reference 
III  I  hem  is  made  iu  his  report. 


SrB-DIYISIOX  FOURTEEXTH. 


THE  -DOLLY  VARDEX"  EXPEDITION  TO  ITASCA 
LAKE  ;  JULIUS  CHAMBERS  VISITS  ELK  LAKE 
AND  DECLARES  IT  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MIS- 
SISSIPPI;  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLORATIONS 
BY  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 
HERALD. 


Representing  the  New  York  Herald,  Mr.  Julius  Chambers, 
in  1872,  made  a  canoe  voyage  to  Itasca  lake,  thence  down 
the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  published 
writings  constitute  contributions  to  the  columns  of  the 
paper  he  represented. 

From  an  examination  of  these  writings,  it  appears  that  li'- 
contemplated  a  canoe  voyage  from  the  very  springs  near 
Itasca  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  Gulf.  Ih- 
reached  Oak  Lake  Station,  four  miles  west  of  Detroit,  on  tin: 
Northern  Pacitic  railway.  May  olst,  1872,  with  his  cauo* 
which  he  had  christened  "Dolly  Varden."  Overland,  !•< 
reached  "White  Earth,  and  by  a  series  of  portages  reached 
Itasca  lake,  via  Wild  Rice  river  and  lakes,  and  encamped 
upon  Schoolcraft  island,  where  he  took  observations  for  lii- 
position  with  "ships  instruments  *  and  chronometer  with  thi^- 
following  result : 

Latitude  47'  12'  58". 

Longitude.  05*'  '2'  1". 
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Satisfied  that  all  former  explorers  had  stopped  short  of 
the  true  source,  he  determined  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  vicinity.  Leaving  Schoolcraft  island,  in  his 
faiioc  he  coasted  the  east  arm,  noted  surroundings  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  creek  at  the  south  end  of  the  arm. 
which  he  followed  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  to  a  hill  on  one 
side  and  a  meadow  on  the  other,  concluding  that  the  stream 
could  not  be  perennial  in  character,  and  that  there  were  no 
hilces  up  the  stream.  Returning  to  the  island,  he  continued 
a  search  for  inlets,  and  at  a  southwestern  angle  of  the  west 
arm,  a  small  inlet  was  seen  about  four  feet  in  depth,  and 
>carcely  more  in  width,  which  the  channel  had  cut  through 
the  thick  turf.  Pushing  his  canoe  through  this  channel, 
reaching  shallow  water,  dragging  his  canoe  over  sticks  and 
logs,  at  the  end  of  "about  one- third  of  a  mile,**  he  reached 
a  small  round  lake.  Crossing  to  the  opposite  shore,  he 
found  a  floating  bog  with  no  creeks  entering  the  lake.  An 
Indian  had  told  him  that  the  Red  river  and  the  Mississippi 
took  their  rise  from  the  same  bog^  whicli  he  doubtless  be- 
lieved to  be  the  bog  he  had  then  reached.  He  says.  "Here 
then  is  the  sonrce  of  the  longest  river  in  the  world,  in  a  small 
hike,  scarcely  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  in  the 
midst  of  a  floating  bog.  the  fountains  which  give  birth  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  lake  was  found 
to  be  only  twelve  feet.** 

Naming  the  lake  "Dolly  Varden,**  after  his  canoe,  he 
returned  to  Itasca  lake  and  continued  a  search  for  other 

1  Thobo^'  referred  to  is  uot  \vitbiu  the  Itasca  Tlasln.  It  is  at  the  lie;i<l  of  Division 
••'vi-k  wiiich  eoiiu's  in  from  the  west,  two  miles  down  tho  Mississippi,  nortlj  of 
lt  > v;i  Tliis  en  i'k  t:ilces  its  rise  at  tlie  suiuTult  of  t!»o  Hauteur'^  des  Tcrro. 

nf  ilio  jjreat  iiasin  -  f  the  MissLssippl.  Waters  at  tliat  suinruit  also  How  wost- 
•ard  to  thr  North  Kfd  river. 
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inlets,  finding  but  one  small  one  on  the  west  slioi-e.  Record- 
ing the  declaration  that  there  was  but  one  perennial  stream 
entering  Itasca  lake — that  which  connected  it  with  -'Dolly 
Varden"  lake — he  reached  his  camp  at  sunset,  June  9th. 
1872,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  upon  his  successful  canoo 
voyage  down  the  Mississippi.    It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Cham- 
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bers  visited  Elk  lake,  finding  his  wa}'  to  that  point  up  the 
Chambers  creek ^  of  the  present  time.  The  deepest  sound- 
ing of  but  twelve  feet,  the  tamarac  swamp  where  stands 
Morrison  hilL  and  other  apparent  errors  upon  Mr.  Cham- 
ber s  map,  are  explained  by  the  haste  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  explorations. 

Mr.  Chambers'  absence  in  Europe  during  the  better  part 
of  1889,  and  a  disinclination  to  respond  to  a  request  for  man- 
uscript discribing  his  visit  to  Itascti,  places  the  information 
derived,  upon  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  his  letters  to 
the  Herald,  written  in  1672.  - 

When  Mr.  Chambers  concluded  that  there  were  no  lakes 
to  the  southward  from  the  end  of  the  east  arm,  he  was  then 
within  seven  hundred  feet  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
lakes 3  within  the  basin,  concealed  from  his  view  by  a  low 
range  of  hills.  As  to  the  floating  bog  discovered  by  him,  it 
is  probable  heavy  rain  storms,  then  prevalent,  were  decept- 
ive to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  an  examination  of  but 
one  day's  duration. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Chambers  either  did  not  visit 
Nicollet's  Infant  river,  or  visiting  it,  failed  to  make  a  care- 
ful examination  into  the  question  of  its  importance.  Upon 
reaching  Elk  lake  he  found  it  much  larger  than  lie  at  first 
•supposed.  M.  Nicollet  saw  the  same  stream  and  lake,  and 
irave  it  no  importance,  whilst,  vice  versa,  Mr.  Chambers 
failed  to  award  due  recognition  to  Nicollet's  discovery. 

1  The  oieok  conaecting  Elk  lake  with  Itasfa  lake,  one  thonsaiifl,  one  hun(lro<l 
f«*i;l  Iti  icni^th,  has  beeu  reot-utly  chanjjed  in  luinio  from  Elk  oiei>k  to  ChanilM^i-s 
"■rvok,  III  leroLrnition  ot  it-  di-'^ovcrer.   This  chaiicjo  still  leaves  an  ElU-  oreek  tlow- 

into  the  southwest  angle  of  Elk  lake. 

-  Those  letters  were  written  to  the  Herald  during  his  sojourn  at  Itasea  lake. 
1  Mary  lake. 
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Such  was  the  difference  in  the  observation  of  the  two  explor- 
ers, that,  although  Chambers  creek  was  sluggish  and  short  in 
1836,  it  had  become  somewhat  longer  in  1872,  by  the  invincibl«j 
process  of  nature,  whereby  the  surface  of  the  water  in  Itasca 
lake  receded  from  its  former  and  higher  elevation. 


SUB-DIVISTOX  FIFTEEXTIT. 


OFFICIAL  ACTION  BY  THE  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE 
LAND  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
HOW  ELK  LAKE  WAS  FINALLY  NAMED;  OFFI- 
CIAL PLATS  CERTIFIED  AND  APPROVED. 


As  Surveyor  General  for 
the  District  of  Minnesota, 
representing  in  an  official 
capacity  the  United  States 
government,  James  H.Baker 
assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office  May  1st.  1875.  and  by 
limitation,  retired  in  Apj-il, 
1879. 

The  Surveyor  General, 
among  other  official  require- 
ments, is  especially  em- 
powered by  statute,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  United 
States  government,  to  con- 
tract for  the  ot^oial  sur- 
^'^'y^  of  the  public  domain  within  the  limits  of  his  district. 
During  General  Baker's  term  of  (^llic(\  he  direcl<Hl  the 
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survey  of  Townships  142,  143  and  144.  Range  36,  west  of  the 
5th  principal  meridian,  placing  the  public  contract  there- 
for to  the  credit  of  Edwin  S.  Hall,  in  1875.  No  special  or 
particular  instructions  were  given  relative  to  the  meander 
of  Itasca  lake  or  the  examination  of  the  Itasca  Basin, 
situated  in  the  townships  named,  further  or  to  any  greater 
extent  than  were  the  requirements  concerning  the  public  sur- 
vey of  any  other  Government  townships.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  survey  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  official  plats  were  drawn 
atGeneral  Baker's  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  at  that  time, 
upon  enquiry  as  to  the  names  of  lakes  within  each  township, 
there  were  placed  upon  the  official  plat  the  names  "Lako 
Itasca"  and  "Elk  lake,"  pursuant  to  a  requirement  con- 
tained in  the  general  instructions  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  provides  that  the  names  of  lakes  upon  the 
official  plats,  should  be  the  same  as  they  had  been  desig- 
nated previous  to  the  public  survey. 

The  original  Elk  lake,  having  been  changed  in  name  by 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  to  "Itasca,"  which  action  had  received  due 
recognition  by  the  authorities  of  the  government.  Gen. 
Baker  judiciously  and  very  properly  adopted  the  tradition- 
ary name  of  "Elk  lake"  for  the  body  of  water  gathered  at 
the  side  of  the  west  arm  of  Itasca  lake,  and  under  his 
instructions  the  name  was  extended  upon  tlie  official  ph\t>. 
and  certified  by  him  February  3rd,  1876.  He  then  submitted 
these  plats  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  oftlc** 
at  Washington,  who  duly  approved  the  same.  Of  the  three 
plats  for  each  of  said  Townships,  one  is  on  file  at  the 
General  Land  Office,  one  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  one  at  the  local  I^and  Office,  then 
at  Detroit,  Minn.,  now  at  Crookslon.    Thus  before  tlie  end 
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of  the  first  half  of  the  year  1876,  the  official  requirements 
of  the  public  survey  of  the  Itasca  Basin  had  been  com- 
pleted. Then  followed  the  selection  of  swamp  lands  in 
favor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  pursuant  to  Congressional 
enactment,  the  withdrawal  of  odd  sections  subject  to  the 
grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  forty 
miles  north  of  its  definite  location,  which  extended  to  within 
a  short  distance  from  Schoolcraft  Island,  leaving  the 
balance  open  to  settlement,  excepting  sections  16  and  36, 
reserved  for  purposes  of  public  instruction.  For  more  than 
fifteen  years,  the  local  land  office  has  held  the  public  lands 
in  those  townships  subject  to  disposal  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  qualified  preemptors,  homestead  claimants  and 
beneficiaries  under  the  Indian  treaties  and  other  statutory 
privileges  permitting  the  selection  of  public  lands.  Thus, 
the  casual  observer  may  readily  understand  the  official 
recognition  of  Elk  lake  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  its  definite  location  and  meander  and  in  1875,  the 
erection  of  official  corners  upon  its  shores  in  the  same  year, 
which  are  still  intact  and  plainly  visible,  and  the  approval 
of  the  official  plats  in  1876.  Thus  ended  the  official  acts  of 
the  Government  Survey. 

General  Baker  in  another  capacity  was  connected  with 
the  question  as  to  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi  in  1887. 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  consideration  of  action 
taken  by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  in  another  por- 
tion of  this  report. 


st:b-divlsiox  stxteextil 


EDWIN  S.  HALL'S  G0VER:>JMEXT  SURVEY  ;  HIS 
PARTY  REACH  THE  ITASCA  BASIN;  MEANDEl^. 
OF  ELK  AND  ITASCA  LAKES;  OFFICLAL  COR- 
NERS AND  LAND  MARKS. 


Mr.  Edwin  S.  Hall,  who  made  the 


official  survey,  for  the 
government  of  the 
United  States,  for 
Townships  112,143  and 
144,  Range  3G,  West  of 
the  Fifth  Principal 
Meridian,  in  the  year 
1875,  within  which 
Townsliips  the  Itasca 
Basin  is  situated,  was 
awarded  a  public  con 
tract,  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  government, 
to  officially  survey  tli- 
Townships  hereinbo 
fore  described.  Actual 
service  in  the  field  as  a 
surveyor  of  publ  in- 
lands,  endowed  willi 
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nualities  of  judgment  and  decision,  made  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hall  a  good  one.  He  dispatched  his  supplies  and  camping 
outfit  overland  by  ox  teams  in  the  month  of  September. 
By  stage,  Mr.  Hall  joined  his  teams  near  Brainerd,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  Hall  party  proceeded  with  their  ox  teams  on  the  Leech 
hike  road  to  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  thence  on  the  White 
Earth  road  to  Shell  Prairie,  where  was  found  a  standard 
parallel  line— the  base  of  their  operations. 

Discovering  an  intermediate  deficiency  of  six  miles  in 
established  lines,  Mr.  Hall  returned  to  St.  Paul  and  had 
inserted  in  his  contract,  power  to  establisli  the  township 
line  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Township  141.  Range  3G. 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  Township  142,  Range  36.  where 
liis  work  commenced.  The  task  of  pressing  his  way  north- 
ward with  his  teams  through  a  dense  wilderness,  was  no 
light  one.  He  maintained  his  northerly  direction  until  he 
♦-cached  Stony  Ridge  and  the  Little  Man  Tra]:>  lake,  where 
he  commenced  the  construction  of  a  rough  road  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  tier  of  town- 
ships he  surveyed.  The  direction  taken  brought  him 
immediately  to  the  southern  rim  of  the  Itasca  Basin,  four 
miles  south  of  the  south  end  of  the  west  arm  of  Itasca. 
Passing  around  the  interesting  lakes  at  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  to  which  his  party  are  the  first,  known  white  visitors, 
he  encamped  on  the  north  shore  of  the  most  southerly  lake, 
opposite  the  island  ^  and  continued  the  establishment  of 
the  township  and  section  linos  and  sectional  and  meander 
corners.  Continuing  the  construction  of  his  road  to  the 
northward,  he  again  encamped  with  his  party  on  the  north 

J-    HrowtT  isluiul  in  llcruaiulo  de  Soto  lake. 
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side  of  "  Spring  brook"  which  he  named  by  a  scribing,  sril; 
visible  near  the  centre  of  section  27,  on  the  bank  of  th.- 
creek.  The  endeavor  to  construct  a  road  through  th»" 
swamps  of  Nicollet  valley  failed,  but  the  signs  of  his  chop- 
pings  are  still  visible  there.  He  continued  his  road  due  north 
and  encamped  on  Morrison  hill  from  which  point  the  surv<'y 
was  continued  by  supplying  his  force  in  the  field  through  th.- 
instrumentality  of  "packers."  Mr.  Hall's  several  camp> 
are  still  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  his  road,  then  made,  ha^ 
become  one  of  the  highways  of  the  locality.  The  rule  of 
the  government  which  obtains  in  locating  its  official  lines 
by  sections  regardless  of  and  ignoring  interior  topography, 
paying  a  niggardly  stipend  for  valuable,  and  what  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  be  a  correct  work,  placed  Mr.  Hall  in  th-.' 
same  category  of  all  other  government  surveyors  of  ihr 
public  domain,  and  he  conscientiousl}-  and  honestly  made  a 
regulation  government  survey  much  better  than  the  avera£r«* 
of  his  time,  and  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  all  th*- 
official  corners  and  lines  are  plainly  visible  and  easily  found. 
These  several  lines  and  official  corners,  recognized  as  ci 
binding  and  official  force,  have  been  found  to  be  a  very 
convenient  requisite  in  the  location  of  the  Itasca  State  Park- 
At  Mr.  Hall  s  first  camp  within  the  basin  on  the  norili 
shore  of  Hernando  de  Soto  lake,  was  found  the  following: 
scribing: — 

"Ed  Hall's  Lost  Explorers. 
Hazleton. 


Ed.  Hall's  Camp, 
October  9th,  1875." 
Had  Mr.  Hall  received  instructions  from  liis  su]ioriors  at 
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Washington  to  make  at  the  expense  of  the  government  an 
accurate  hydrographic  and  topographic  survey  of  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  personal  enterprise  for  geo- 
irraphic  facts  would  not  now  be  necessary. 

In  the  days  of  Hall's  survey,  the  overpowering  influence 
was  a  grand  rush  for  the  possession  of  pine  timber  for 
speculative  purposes,  and  that  influence,  widespread  and 
powerful,  invisibly  controlled  the  surveys  of  the  public 
domain  in  the  Northwest,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Itasca  townships  contain  magnificent  tracts  of  pine 
timber,  not  an  acre  of  value  remains  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  all  that  portion  of  value,  not  included  in  the 
odd  section  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  or  the 
swamp  grants  of  Minnesota,  having  passed  to  private 
ownership  for  speculative  purposes.  In  the  days  of  1875 
and  subsequently,  that  portion  of  Minnesota  was  overrun 
with  timber  inspectors,  commonly  called  "Cruisers,"  whose 
sole  and  only  object  was  the  selection  and  acquirement  of 
all  the  valuable  timber  lands  of  the  region  they  inspected, 
for  themselves  and  their  employers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1880,  every  tract  of  timber 
within  the  Itasca  Basin  had  been  examined  by  at  least  half 
a  dozen  "  Cruisers,'' oblivious  to  every  fact  connected  with 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

Many  land  marks  and  traces  remain  of  the  Hall  survey, 
old  rafts  and  paddles  at  the  crossing  of  lakes;  the  highway 
now  so  useful,  subsequently  more  extensively  opened  by 
Henry  Bohall  and  Peter  C.  Sweeney,  from  which  it  has 
often  been  erroneously  designated  as  the  "  Sweeney  Road." 

It  appears  beyond  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Hall  descended 
-12 
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into  the  valleys  of  the  basin  with  his  party,  he  had  but  the 
one  purpose  in  his  mind — that  of  the  ordinary  government 
survey, — completed  the  same  as  fast  as  possible,  and  returned 
from  the  wilderness  to  receive  but  a  stipend  for  an  impor- 
tant public  survey  of  an  historical  locality,  bedded  in  the 
depth  of  the  wilderness,  which  for  nearly  three  .  hundred 
years  was  unknown  to  the  governments  which  exercised  the 
right  of  ownership  by  disco%^ery,  purchase  or  cession. 


SUB-DIYISION  SETEXTEEXTH. 


THE  ROB  ROY  EXPEDITION;  A.  H.  SIEGFRIED  AND 
COMPANIONS  REACH  ITASCA  LAKE;  THEY  VISIT 
ELK  LAKE  AND  PHOTOGRAPH  IT;  THE  PARTY 
DESIGNATE  ELK  LAKE  THE  HIGHEST  TRIBU- 
TARY TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI;  WILLIAM  MORRISON 
DESIGNATED  AS  THE  FIRST  SEEN  OF  WHITE 
MEN  AT  THE  SOURCE. 


The  first  of  July,  1879.  Mr.  A, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barnes,  now  of  Georgetown, 
and  Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  projected 
a  visit  to  the  Itasca  Basin. 
Leaving  the  Nortliern  Paci- 
tic  railroad  at  Detroit,  Minn. , 
the  party  proceeded  to 
White  Earth,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  their  inland 
journey  to  Itasca,  and  from 
thence  down  the  Mississip- 
pi river  in  canoes.  Three 
I^)b  Roy  canoes,  a  store  of 


H.  Siegfried,  representing  the 


MK.  A.  II.  SIEOKUIED. 
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provisions  and  camping  material,  a  guide,  interpreter,  aud 
Indian  "packers"^  were  provided  for  the  journey.  "With 
varying  hardships,  the  party  reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
several  miles  below  Itasca  lake,  accomplishing  portages 
across  the  Hauteurs  des  Terre  from  Rice  lake.  Dismissing 
their  guide  and  '-packers,"  the  party  proceeded  alone  u]) 
the  river,  discovering  that  they  had  reached  the  stream  far 
below  the  point  promised  by  their  guide,  necessitating  a 
tedious  amount  of  labor  in  propelling  their  canoes  up  tlie 
rapids  and  over  fallen  trees  and  debris,  through  rushes  and 
across  shallows,  and  it  was  not  until  after  ten  days  of  hard- 
ships that  they  reached  Itasca  lake,  and  camped  on  School- 
craft island,  July  12th.  They  particularly  examined  the 
lake,  and  searching  for  its  principal  affluent,  passed  up  the 
stream  laid  down  by  Nicollet,  as  the  Infant  Mississippi,  until 
their  progress  was  impeded  by  fallen  trees.  Leaving  their 
canoes,  and  with  aneroid  barometer  and  photographic  para- 
phernalia, they  crossed  the  hills  to  the  shores  of  Elk  lak" 
which  they  thought  to  be  the  "Highest  tributary  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi." Taking  a  photographic  view- of  the  place,  they 
returned  to  their  canoes,  sustaining  the  loss  of  their  barom 
eter.  Mr.  Siegfried  estimated  the  distance  between  Itasca 
and  Elk  lakes  to  be  about  one-half  of  a  mile,  requiring  his 
party  to  make  a  tiresome  walk  in  the  heat  of  the  day  through 

1.  The  use  of  tlie  word  ■^'pacUers"  is  introduoo(i  iu  this  work,  only  in  such  pl.iC  ' 
as  tho  same  is  quoted.    It  moans,  in  common  parlance,  amoni:  winxlsmcn  and  vi>\ 
agcurs,  the  persons  who  carry,  in  i)acks  upon  t lieir shoulders,  the  provisions.  et> 
for  the  voyaijc;  usually  by  a  "paekstrap"  across  the  breast  or  forehead. 

2.  In  a  letter  Mr.  .1.  M.  Rarncs,  the  pholotrrapher  of  the  party,  says:  "Am  r> 
Indeed,  to  say  tliat  tho  plate  cxpo'^i'd  for  Kik  lake  was  liLrht  struck,  and  iht'rof<'i 
useless  to  print  from."  Mr.  Siegfried  states  that  tiic  plate  exposed  f(<r  Klk  l  i''- 
was  ruined,  in  handlinir,  before  his  party  had  reached  a  point  where  the^oi  - 
could  bo  developrd.  A  desire  U)  reproduce  this  plate  of  Elk  lake  is.  eousoqucnil) 
necessarily  ab;uuloned. 
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iho  dense  timber,  consumiug-  thirty-five  minutes  of  time. 
Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  they  did  not  visit  Morrison  hill,  where 
tlie  distance  between  the  lakes  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet. 
The  trip  was  not  projected  with  a  view  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, but  simply  as  a  recreative  "outing."  the  party  con- 
sidering the  valuable  work  of  Schoolcraft  and  Nicollet,  in 
that  regard,  as  ^Daramount,  and  sufficiently  definite  to  gainsay 
the  necessity  of  further  exploiation  for  geographic  facts, 
although  they  thought  Elk  lake  to  be  the  highest  tributary. 

Upon  examination  the  mouth  of  Chambers  creek,  as  it  enters 
llasca,  was  found  by  this  party  to  be  struggling  through 
bogs.  Aw^arding  to  William  Morrison  the  honor  of  the 
"first  seen  of  white  men,"  in  1804,  at  the  source,  this  party 
of  adventuresome  explorers  departed  from  Schoolcraft 
island  on  the  morning  of  July  15,  1879,  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  adventures  of  a  canoe  vo^^age  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  civilization.  They  designated  their  visit  as  "The 
Rob  Roy  Expedition  of  1879"  after  the  character  of  their 
several  canoes  which  they  had  named  the  "Betsie  D," 
" Hattie "  and  " Kleiner  Fritz."  The  party  were  particu- 
larly successful  in  all  they  had  at  first  contemplated,  disap- 
])ointed  only,  in  the  hardshi^DS  they  were  compelled  to 
oudure.  The  photograph  of  Elk  lake,  taken  by  this  expe- 
dition, was  from  a  point  at  the  west  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  small  stream  now  very  appropriately  named  Siegfried 
creek,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  name  recognized  by 
acknowledged  authority.  Siegfried  creek  is  particularly 
described  in  the  consideration  of  the  Elk  lake  locality. 


SlIB-DIYTSTOX  EIGHTEENTH. 


GEOLOGIC  AND  BOTANIC  EXAMINATION  AT  ITASCA 
LAKE  BY  O.  E.  GARRISON;  LOST  AT  THE  LITTLE 
MAN  TRAP;  HE  REACHES  ELK  LAKE;  PORTAGE 
TO  ITASCA;  CAMP  ON  GARRISON  POINT;  ITASCA 
LAKE  COASTED. 


June  28th,  1880,  under  the  auspices  of  the  10th  censur^  of 

the  United  States, Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  and 
incidentally  representiD<r 
the  Geologic  Survey  of 
Minnesota,  under  Profes- 
sor N.  H.  Winchell.  Mr. 
O.  E.    Garrison  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota, depart 
ed  from  his  home  witli 
one  assistant,  for  an  ex 
tended  tour  to  and  beyoiul 
'  '**7i^^r  Itasca  lake,  and  down  tl.- 
Mississippi.  Detailed  rr 
ports  of  his  examination 
of  that  locality  wei*e  mad«^ 
which  have  become  pui> 

MK.  O.  E.  GARRISON.  (\oc\\mO\A>.      Ml".  CM' 
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rison,  who  for  many  years  was  a  Government  Surveyor 
of  the  public  lands  in  portions  of  the  northern  part  of 
Minnesota,  w^as  also  during  his  lifetime  i^roficient  as  a  civil 
engineer,  and  pursued  studies  in  botany  and  geology,  and 
he  was  admirably  fitted  to  conduct  the  examination  now  under 
consideration — hampered  only  by  a  want  of  breadth,  caused 
by  almost  total  deafness. 

Mr.  Garrison  passed  down  the  Wing  river  from  Verndale, 
Minnesota,  to  the  Crow  Wing  river.  He  passed  up  the  last 
named  stream  by  canoe,  variously  noting  geologic  and 
botanic  examinations  until  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  he 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  Little  Man  Trap  lake,  and 
putting  off  in  his  canoe  in  search  of  a  portage  from  the  north 
end  of  that  lake,  he  became  bewildered  in  the  coils  of  the 
well  named  Little  Man  Trap,  near  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Itasca  Basin  and  seeking  a  return  from  his  difficulty,  Mr- 
Garrison  spent  the  following  thirteen  days  in  a  circuitous 
route  in  reaching  the  southern  portion  of  the  Basin,  only 
four  miles  to  the  northwestward  from  his  camp  of  the 
13th.  Here  Mr.  Garrison  entered  upon  a  most  interesting 
spot,  the  highest  reservoir,  the  Ultimate  Basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river;  but  intent  upon  reaching  Itasca  lake,  he 
seems  not  to  have  either  considered  or  examined  the  im- 
portance of  the  locality  he  was  visiting.  Pushing  by  port- 
ages through  lakes,  over  hills  and  across  ponds,  he  noted 
down  very  accurately  the  route  from  the  lakes  at  the  top  of 
the  hills  to  Whipple  lake,  to  the  west  shore  of  Elk  lake, 
stranding  his  canoe  in  Chambers  creek,  between  Elk  and 
Itasca  lakes,  in  the  absence  of  a  sutHcient  depth  of  water  to 
poiToit  of  passage  in  his  canoe.  He  reached  the  summit 
of  Morrison  hill  overlooking  Itasca  lak'o.  July  'MMh.  and  by 
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portage,  reached  the  lake,  camping  at  the  point  opposite- 
the  mouth  of  Chambers  creek  on  the  west  shore  of  the  west 
arm.  The  following  day,  Mr.  Garrison  skirted  the  shores 
of  Itasca,  examining  the  different  kinds  of  timber,  and 
returning  to  camp,  left  the  locality  the  next  morning, 
August  1st,  for  a  continuance  of  his  voyage  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

He  places  his  record  in  two  series,  commencing  his 
second  series,  on  the  shore  of  Elk  lake.  His  estimate  of 
the  height  of  land  south  of  the  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir, 
and  his  subsequent  notice  of  his  visit  to  the  beaver  dam 
with  its  running  stream  into  Floating  Moss  lake,  his  port 
age  across  the  hills  to  Elk  lake,  the  climbing  of  the  tree  to 
view  the  locality,  and  his  conclusion  that  "None  of  the  hills 
were  n^ore  than  twenty  or  twenty  five  feet  high."  place  him 
in  the  category  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  for  he  had 
already  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Basin  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  his  advance  toward  Itasca 
lake  from  the  Heights  of  Land,  less  than  three  miles  to  the 
southward  from  his  camp  on  the  west  shore  of  Elk  lake. 

There  is.  however,  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  government,  a  reasonable  explanation  of  this 
apparent  error  in  regard  to  the  height  of  the  hills.  Mr. 
Garrison  had  reached  the  west  shore  of  Elk  lake  from 
Whipple  lake  by  a  descent  of  ninety- three  feet,  passing 
through  a  heavy  body  of  pine  timber,  many  of  the  trees 
standing  more  tiian  one  hundred  feet  in'  height,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  view  the  locality  at  an  elevation  above  the 
surface,  by  ascending  the  tree,  his  view  was  obscured  by 
the  height  of  the  timber  lie  had  passed  in  reaching  KIK 
lake. 
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Mr.  Garrison's  description  of  the  outlet  of  Elk  lake  where 
•'tlic  water  was  low.  and  a  few  rods  down  from  Elk  lake, 
tho  canoe  stranded  on  the  pebbly  bottom  of  the  brook" — 
'.viion  he  landed  and  portaged  across  to  Itasca,  is  excellent 
t  videace  of  the  condition  of  that  stream  on  the  30th  day  of 
July,  1880.  Mr.  Garrison's  scientific  research  upon  his  , 
tanoc  voyage  of  sixty  days  and  his  reports  thereon,  contri- 
lmtA3  valuable  additions  to  sources  of  information  on  the 
various  topics  he  discusses. 

The  point  upon  which  he  camped  has  been  named  Garri- 
Non  point. 


SUB-DTVISIOX  XINETEEXTH. 


EARLY  VISITORS  TO  ITASCA;  CHARLES  LAXMAX  > 
CLAIM;  ALLAN  MORRISON. 


Among  the  minor  early  visitors  to  Itasca  lake,  or  tho>.' 

who  claim  to  have  \isit('il 
the  locality,  are  Charl»,'s 
Lanman,  in  1846,  the  Re\ . 
Frederick  Ay er  and  sonV  in 
1849;  Mr.  Bungo.a  represoii 
tative  of  the  colored  race,  i  n 
I860, who  orif^^inally  claimtMi 
that  he  was  the  first  whii<- 
man  who  discovered  Itas»  :i 
lake;"  the  several  employ«  > 
of  Edwin  S.  Hall  in  IS:.'. 
and  several  land  crniser> 
from  1875  to  1881. 

Nothing  has  been  found 
to  show  that  any  of  the>'' 
Mil.  CHARLES  LANMAN.  gentlemen  performed  an^ 


1.    Application  WHS  made  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayor's  son  for  a  cW'tailod  ropon 
his  father's  visit  to  Itasca,  the  reveretid  fjonllonian  boini:  lone  sinoo  droc  i-  ' 
but  no  answer  catiio.    Applicat  ion  for  this  rooord  boinir  riMiowod  t  Ii.im::I»  Mr..l  H 
Rhodes,  tlie  foll(jwit\^  icply  was  received: 

"Vours  came  in  dne  time.  1  saw  Mr.  Ayer,  who  said  that  would  li>ok  «i 
matter  up.  I  delayed  w  ritinii;  you,  thinlcin?:  that  lie  would  report  to  luo.  As  - 
much  time  has  elapsed.  I  presume  that  he  may  have  reported  dlrtvtly  to  >  <- 
which  I  hope  may  be  the  case." 
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>|HM:*iul  or  particular  service  or  made  any  discoveries  of 
note,  touching  or  in  anywise  affecting  geographical  infor- 
mation at  the  Itasca  Basin. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  early  set 
tiers  of  Minnesota,  to  require  some  further  light  ^  regarding 
Nir.  Lannian's  visit  to  Itasca  lake  in  1846.  As  it  does  not 
api>oar  that  he  claims  to  have  made  any  discoveries  there, 
information  given  by  himself  will  probably  be  all  that  is 
r«'<[uired. 

It  has  been  stated  that  his  voyage  was  the  "'outgrowth  of 
a  wandering  tour  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
tutors  of  Lake  Superior,  performed  in  a  canoe  in  the  sum- 
iiK'r  of  1846,  with  a  party  of  Ojibway  Indians  and  piloted  by 
Indian  trader,  Allan  Morrison 2. 

"Knowing  as  Mr.  Lanman  did  that  his  friend  H.  R. 
S<-lioolcraft  had  long  before  explored  the  romantic  region 
.i.s  a  discoverer,  his  own  object  was  simply  to  describe  what 
ho  .saw  and  heard  from  the  standpoint  of  a  landscape  painter 
.md  lover  of  tlie  romantic  in  nature  and  frontier  life.'' 

I     A  cutiiniunica.tiou  from  Mr.  Liiunisui  is  noted : 
•*l>.  ar  Sir:— 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  I'lth  inst..  and  am  sorry  tliat  I  caimot 
•"iaI  you  u  more  satisfactory  reply.  I  cannot  at  this  late  date  prepare  a  more 
••t:il»l«-t<»  record  about  my  visit  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  than  tlie 
'  r,i-  to  he  found  in  my  'Summer  in  the  WUdcrncstt '  and  that  you  will  please  remcm- 
•-r,  was  written  by  a  boy-tourist  and  landscape  painter.  As  to  the  picture 
*i-.l«  h  1  enclose,  it  only  represents  a  fellow  who  once  shot  a  raccoon  within  tlie 
'^mluof  what  is  now  the  City  of  St.  Paul. 

Very  truly  yours. 
J.  v.  Brower.  Kxi..  Charles  Lanman." 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

«  Mr.  Morrison  is  credited  witli  the  statcnnent  that  he  could  claim  the  til-^covcry 
•  i  tho  VMiree  of  the  Mi.ssissippi,  havin-  visited  the  locality  before  Sc]uH>lcraft.  but 
•■^'r  his  brother  William,  to  whom  he  awarded  the  honor  of  a  Urst  discovery. 


SUB-DIVISIOX  TWENTIETH. 


SOJOURN  OF  REV.  J.  A.  GILPILLAN'S  PARTY  A'J' 
ITASCA  LAKE ;  WHIPPLE  LAKE  NAMED  ;  FIRST 
SERMON  AT  THE  SOURCE;  AN  INTERESTINC 
EPISTLE. 


In  May,  1881,  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Cook,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Gilfillan,  an  Episcopal  missionary  stationed  at  AVhii.; 
Earth,  Minnesota,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Itasca  lake,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  discovery  as  it  is  now  understood,  but  purely 
one  'of  curiosity  to  visit  and  see  the  Itasca  Basin.  Tlieir 
guide  was  an  Ojibway  Indian,  named  Sha-wun-uk-u-mig. 

Leaving  the  old  Red  River  trail,  the  party  walked 
north  several  miles  over  a  level  i)rairie,  entering  upon  ;i 
difficult  country,  extending  thence  to  Itasca,  considerable  ti- 
the northward,  across  swamps,  over  hills,  through  forest- 
and  tangled  thickets,  until  they  reached  a  small  lalce  om 
mile  south  of  Nicollet's  chain  of  lakes,  naming  the  sam«-. 
Whipple  lake — in  honor  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Minnesota.  This  was  the  most  imi>«>: 
tant  action  had  by  the  party,  as  it  attached  a  name  to  ili* 
locality  that  will  endure  to  the  end.  P^'ollowing  tlioir  cour- 
to  Itasca  lake,  the  i)arty  reached  Elk  lake  and  named  the  sain- 
Lake  Brock— not  accepted  by  geographers  and  map  maK" 
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(or  the  reason  that  its  proper  name  is  Elk  lake,  so  desig- 
natod  by  the  legal  authority  elsewhere  quoted,  (An  act  of 
tln>  Legislature  of  Minnesota)  and  the  action  of  the  properly 
constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  its  public 
.survey,  who  placed  the  name  "Elk  lake''  on  the  official 
map  in  1876. 

The  party  parsed  on  to  Itasca  lake  and  for  the  first  time 
iu  its  history,  religious  services  were  celebrated  by  a  recita- 
tion of  the  Creed  with  surplice  and  stole,  and  a  sermon  from 
"Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river." 

The  party  visited  Morrison  hill,  saw  traces  of  Edwin 
I  fairs  wagon  road,  examined  the  locality  in  a  casual  way, 
l)ut  did  not  see  or  visit  the  outlet  at  the  north  end  of  the 
north  arm.  The  party  returned  after  a  tedious  and  tiresome 
trip  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came  and  resumed  their 
several  avocations,  spending  but  one  day  in  their  march  to 
and  from  Itasca. 

An  article  mostly  upon  religious  topics  was  published  de- 
scriptive of  this  pilgrimage,  in  the  Minnesota  Missionary  for 
the  month  of  July,  1881,  (Vol.  4,  No.  10,  page  3).  With  the 
exception  of  the  name  "T-jake  Whipple."  the  results  of  this 
visit  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  further  con- 
sideration. The  common  acceptance  of  the  name  "Whipple" 
as  applied  to  the  locality,  places  Mr.  Gilfillan  in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  from  time  to  time,  constructed  the  geo- 
^'raphical  nomenclature  of  the  Basin  by  piecemeal. 

In  this  article  referred  to,  the  reverend  gentleman  erro- 
ii«x)usly  distinguishes  the  small  stream  which  flows  from  the 
linrth  end  of  Whipple  lake,  as  passing  through  Elk  lake,  on 
its  downward  course.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as  it  passes 
*'^H*cossivcly  through  Floating  Moss  lake,  the  uniqui^  Missis 
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sippi  springs,  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  Nicollet  lakes, 
and  thence  by  the  principal  channel  to  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Gilfillan,  in  addition  to  his  personal  visit  to  Itasca 
lake,  has  been  an  important  factor,  otherwise,  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  concerning  the  source  of  ttie  Missis- 
sippi. 

A  man  of  spotless  character  and  superior  intelligence,  a 
residence  of  twenty  years  among  the  Ojibway  Indian> 
makes  the  information  he  has  given,  coming  from  tribal 
sources  or  otherwise,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the 
most  trustworthy  and  reliable. 


SUB-l)[VlSrOX  TWENTY-FIRST. 


THE  GLAZIER  FIASCO;  AN  INDIAN  MAP  DIS- 
TORTED; HUNGER  AND  HASTE;  A  FICTITIOUS 
SOURCE ;  PLAGIARISM  PERSONIFIED ;  HIS 
CLAIMS  SHOWN  TO  BE  FOUNDED  ON  FALSE 
STATEMENTS;  DISCREDITED  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETIES  AND  THE  CONGRES  INTERNATIONAL. 


In  the  light  of  all  the  historic  and  geographic  informa- 
Uon,  upon  which  is  predicated  the  foregoing  sub-divisions, 
wiiich,  it  is  hoped,  succintly  combine  all  the  more  material 
facts  concerning  discoveries  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
^\\)\n  river  to  Itasca  lake  and  its  principal  tributaries, 
including  Elk  lake  and  its  creeks,  it  is  related  in  the  pub- 
lished writings  of  Mr.  "W.  Glazier^  that  he  regretted  that 
Oioro  was  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  source  of  tlic 
Mississippi  river. 

From  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  May  1881,  he  proceeded  to  St. 
I*aul,  Minnesota,  where  he  was  joined  by  George  Glazier, 
i'lN  brother,  and  Mr.  Barrett  Channing  Paine,  of  Indianapo- 
i-'^,  Indiana,  employed  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  and 
•'Uiorwise.    At  St.  Paul  supplies  were  procured  preparatory 

I   Mr.  Ge'or>;o  C.  Hiirlbut,  Librarian  of  the  Aniorican  Cleoi^rapblcal  S.K-icty.  i.^ 
•  •^«h<irlty  for  the  .statement,  that  "  the  name  Wlllartl  Gla/.ier  is  not  to  br  f.nind  In 
I'.S.  Artuy  Register,  nor  in  the  list  of  Otlicers  of  Volui\t»'crs,  1.«»61-1no.  In  the 
^'-^ortjsof  the  War  Ueparttuent.  nor  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  Ke^rister. 
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to  a  departure  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  for 
Brainerd,  Minn.  At  Brainerd  the  party  prepared  to  pi-n 
ceed  to  the  Itasca  Basin  by  way  of  Leech  lake,  engagin^^  ai. 
overland  conveyance.  It  is  stated  that  on  July  17th,  1^*-]. 
with  an  Indian  guide  he  called  Che-no- wa-ge-sic,  Mr.  Glazi.M- 
and  his  companions  departed  from  Leech  lake  in  canoes  ioi- 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  over  the  identical  routr 
traversed  by  M.  Xicollet,  forty-five  years  previously,  from 
the  latter  lake  to  Schoolcraft  island. 

Preparatory  to  this  canoe  voyage,  the  Indian  guide  hati 
been  requested  to  prepare  maps  of  the  country,  in  th-- 
absence  of  copies  of  the  official  plats  of  the  government, 
■which,  as  subsequent  events  indicate,  were  not  known  ti» 
exist  by  the  Glazier  party.  Following  the  lead  of  thcii- 
Ojibway  guide, ^  depending  upon  him  and  his  crude  map  a> 
a  base  of  action,  and  seized  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
lake  beyond  Itasca,  undiscovered  and  unknown,  the  pany 
left  Leech  lake  in  three  birch- bark  canoes,  and  by  a  serie> 
of  portages,  "in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  a  portage  really 
was,"  they  passed  to  the  westward  from  Leech  lake,  up 
small  streams,  across  lakes,  over  hills  and  through  swamps, 
attaching  names  to  stream^  and  lakes  on  the  assumption 
that  no  white  man  had  preceded  them.  The  party  reacliO'l 
the  east  shore  of  the  east  arm  of  Itasca  lake  on  Jul}-  iM-". 
1881,  precisely  where  Schoolcraft  and  Nicollet  had  arrivo.: 

1  The  name  as  i?iven  by  Rev.  .1.  A.  GilflUan.  a  student  of  the  Ojibway  l.m.'u- 
age,  is  She-na-wi-^i-shick.  Mr.  Giltillan.  tlian  wht)tn  no  ui<ne  reliable  inili vi»l'i.i 
speaks  the  Ojibway  laiiirua-^e.  iutervicwod  Siie-ua-wi-gl-sbick.  and  credits  i*\  • 
Indian  with  the  foUowinfr  siatoniont : 

"I  well  knew  that  Lake  lireck,  the  Elk  lake  of  (he  maps,  was  not  the  true      i  i 
butonly  the  place  where  the  waters  wen*  <:athered:  I  knew  that  ih«'  true  he  ul  >  <- 
a  little  stream  a  mile  or  two  to  the  west.  rut\nLnR  into  the  west  ami  of  Lake  It  «- 
Glazier  never  asked  me  to  take  him  to  the  true  bead,  and  1  well  knew  that  I  <•  •• 
not  take  him  there." 
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!!iore  than  forty  years  before,  and  \siiere  the  stakes  and 
hhized  hnos  of  the  public  survey  were  in  conspicuous  view. 


AN  INDIAN  MAP  OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  VII E  .Ai isslssiITJ,  DRAWN  BY 
SUE-NA-WI-GI-J-IIICK,  AN  OJIUWAY  INDIAN,  180U. 


•  ^  niap  was  drawn  at  the  requestor  Kov.  J.  A.  Giltillan  by  the  Indian 
•  tuployrd  hy  Gla/.ier  in  1831,  as  a  ^uide.  The  map  is  the  sainr,  in  all 
•'^^"^•'ntial  particuhirs,  as  the  one  drawn  by  the  same  Indian  in  ISSl, 
from  which  all  the  Glazier  Maps  have  been  tal<cn. 
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At  this  time,  it  had  been  discovered  that  after  their  foui- 
days  travel,  their  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  wa^ 
about  exhausted,  the  fishing  tackle  had  been  lost,  and  th*- 
party  considered  themselves  in  imminent  danger  for  want  of 
subsistence.  In  this  condition,  they  reached  Schoolcraft 
island  and  camped  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of 
22d,  after  an  equal  distribtition  of  a  ration  among  the  six 
persons,  the  party,  at  about  8  o'clock  a.  m..  embarked  fo' 
Elk  lake\  two  miles  to  the  southward  from  Schoolcraft 
island. 

The  party  experienced  great  difficulty  in  propelling  their 
canoes  through  the  rushes  at  the  mouth  of  Chambers  creok- 
and  up  its  channel,  remo^ing  logs  and  reducing  diminutiv*^ 
sandbars  with  canoe  paddles,  in  order  that  their  canoes  might 
pass  up  the  creek  between  Itasca  and  Elk  lakes,  a  distance' 
of  but  little  more  than  one  thousand  feet.  Reaching  Elk 
lake,  they  passed  to  the  point-  indenting  its  southern  shov<'. 

1  Mr.  Gilfillan  in  a  private  letter.  Sept.  20th,  188i".,  wrote:    "The  above  (naiii:i;- 
his  visit  at  the  lake)  occurred,  as  I  have  said,  two  months  before  Glazier's  tr;;i; 
and  it  was  well  known  to  him  before  he  started  that  I  had  been  there  before  hi'., 
as  I  went  from  Lake  Itasca  strait:litto  Leech  lake  where  lie  started,  and  tt^ld  t!i«' 
people  tliere  I  had  been  to  Itasca  Inke.  and  he  heard  it  from  tlio  resident  eler_*y- 
man  there  and  niany  others.    ******     But  it  was  no  feat  any  way  tc -•  ' 
Lake  Breck  (Elk)  as  he  did,  nor  was  ho  or  our  party  the  first  that  h.id  been  t!..  r- 
for  we  found  a  cleared  place  there  near  Lake  Breck  and  the  dun^  of  horse?  ' 
other  si?ns  of  white  men's  habitation  for  a  considerable  time,  and  au  old  w  a::<  '« 
road  leading  into  it  from  the  southeast.     I  have  talked  since  Glazier's e.\pc«Ii;:oM 
with  Che-na-wi-gi-sic,  as  he  called  lilm,  lus  iruide  and  boatman,  whom  I  h:.^' 
known  for  years.    All  the  spceclies.  etc..  attributed  to  him.  by  Glazier,  are  fabl. - 
as  might  be  ex5)ected.  and  never  occurred.    He  speaks  no  English  and  Glazier  if 
OJibway.  and  all  ascribed  to  him  comes  from  Glazier's  imagination,    Indeod,  »•! 
his  book  and  clairns,  as  you  know,  are  a  work  of  imagination,  exci'pt  that  he      •  ' 
to  Lake  Breck  tElk»  which  is  a  perfectly  simple  thin}?  and  can  be  dono  by  a».y  . 
who  would  srive  a  Leecli  lake  Indian  i)erhaps  twenty  dollars  to  take  him  thrr<- 
canoe  and  back,  and  is  fiearly  as  simple  and  as  little  wortli  talklnj;  al>out  as 
In  a  canoe  from  St.  Paul  to  Hastings." 

2  Julius  Chambers  reached  this  point  .Tune  lOtli.  1S?J.  and  tlien  wn»te:    '  H- 
then,  Is</<c  suutcCi^t  the  lon'.jest  river  lu  the  world.'*   See  page         l  . //•'•' 
July  6th.  l'i?J.  Tims  more  than  nine  yeiirs  previous  to  Mr.  Gl;»/icr's  allrgcil  d:- 
ery,  the  work  of  Chatnbers  gave  to  tl>c  world  all  there  wm-s  to  give.  iHinciTiun-  f  • 
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(l.'C'liired  the  lake  to  be  the  source  of  the  Mississii)pi,  and 
ijumod  it  "Lake  Glazier."  Prom  the  Indian  map^  they 
uxod  names  to  small  creeks  entering  Elk  lake:  returned  on 

l.ikf,  hi  the  absence  of  au  actual  hydro^raphic  survey,  though  as  to  its  being  the 
•wwiirfoof  the  Mississippi,  ho  foil  into  the  same  error  as  did  A.  H.  Siegfried,  who, 
J <«ly  13.  ]S70,  two  years  before  iJie  Glazier  party  reached  tliis  lake,  stood  upon  its 
nfstiTu  shore  and  declared  it  to  be  the  "hisrliest  tributary  to  the  Mississippi."  See 
Lnxilsvillo  ('oil ricr-Joufiiat.  Auirust.  IS?.). 

The  discovery  by  Chatub/ers  must  take  precedence  so  far  as  Elk  lake  is  con- 
.•••rned.  owing  solely  to  the  fact  that  ScliOolcr;i  ft  and  Nicollet  made  no  statement 
>  .iiceruiiig  it,  it  then  (IS;]2-G)  being  a  bay  of  Ita>ca  lake,  since  separated  by  natural 
f  iii>;es,  as  st.'ited  and  believed  to  be  the  fact.    Thus  discoveries  at  Elk  lake  (so- 

•  dlod  Glazier)  arc  1st,  Jean  X.  Nicollet,  lS:ja;  2ud.  .Tulius  Chambers.  1?T2;  IJrd,  Ed- 
v^ln  j;.  Hall,  1S75;  4Lh,  A.  H.  Siegfried,  1879;  .5th,  O.  E.  Garrison,  1880;  tUh,  Rev.  J.  A. 

•  •Ufillan,  ISSl,  and  two  of  these  publicly  proclaimed  it  the  .source  of  the  Mississippi 
rivor  (erroneously)  before  Mr.  Glazier  saw  it  or  knew  of  its  existence.  His  expcdi- 
tioti  is  consequently  the  7th  to  reach  Elk  lake  and  tlie  third  in  the  order  of  declar- 

it  the  source  of  the  ^lississijipi. 

So  he  discovered  nothing  there,  and  tlien  1)oldly  plagiarized  Schoolcraft's  wrlt- 
I'i^s  In  an  endeavor  to  show  that  he  did. 

Sul)soquent  events  indicate,  witli  an  unerring  certainty,  the  deep  seated  pur- 
jxsosand  plans  which  were  so  adroitly  made  use  of.  in  an  egregious  geocrraphic 
'Misrepresentation  of  natural  conditions  existing  near  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

1   Concerning  this  Indian  map  Mr.  Gilfillan  wrote: 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  Leech  lake  friend,  enclosing  the  within 
map,  drawn  by  She-na  wi-gi-shick.  He  says:  'I  had  She-na-wi-gi-shick  draw  the 
t-ficlosed  map.  We  had  no  map,  nor  was  there  any  at  the  a-jrency  but  the  Glazier 
'"iip.*  N.  B.  I  told  him  to  show  Slie-na-wi-gi-shick  on  tlie  good  map  which  he 
would  find  at  the  agency,  the  lakes  you  spoke  of.  quoting  to  hin»  your  description 
<'t  them,  location,  etc. 

'I  simply  had  to  take  that  and  go  by  your  question.  He  says  there  arc  no  two 
lakes  besides  the  one  called  Glazier.  The  lake  noted  as  Glazier  is  called 
<  »/h-a-wush-ko,  meaning  Green  lake.  The  map  in  Glazier's  pamplilet  or  book. 
l'"ir|»urts  to  l)e  from  tiie  one  he  drew,  but  he  siiys  it  lias  been  deviated  from.  The 
"'le  enclosed  is  just  such  a  one  as  he  furnished  Glazier.  He  said  to  me  that  tlie 
l.:irty  went  around  the  lake.  (Elk  lake)  but  did  not  explore  the  .streams  flowini  into 

•  i  fr^m  the  south.  They  took  no  measurements  of  its  depth,  nor  altitude  above 
»hesra  level.' 

In  reference  to  the  Indian  name  of  Breck  (Elk)  lalce,  given  in  the  above  extract 
•'X  '*^hi-na-wi-gi-shick  as  Green  lake.  I  would  say  tliat  he  told  me  long  ago  it  was 
l''  -k»'-gu-mag,  anglicised  Pokegama,  meaning 'a  water  jutting  olY  f rom  another 

•  it«  r.' something  as  a  finger  from  a  hand.  Tiie  explanation  in  n\y  mind  is  either 
'•'':»tthat  lake,  lyitig  in  a  region,  visited,  until  very  lately.  l)y  but  very  few  Indians. 

j'i  no  vpry  distinctive  name,  but  was  described  in  liolli  the  above  ways,  to  make 
'  ""*e  who  did  happen  to  know  it.  know  wliat  lake  they  were  talking  abv>ut.  and  so 
-^Tibcd  in  two  ways  its  two  prominent  characteristics,  cither  as  Green  lake. 
Its  color,  or  Its  peculiarity  of  jutti  ig,  or  being  a  sort  of  annex  of  Itasca  lake. 
1  knew  before  that  there  would  be  no  Indian  names  for  the  lakes  yjni  wrote 

•  »Mit.  1  iiopo  that  you  now  have  all  the  information  needinl.  If  there  be  any- 
■'"fu'i-lsr  in  which  lean  help  you  please  let  me  ktiowand  I  will  have  It  atlt-nded  to. 
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the  same  day  to  Schoolcraft  island,  and  hastily  proceed  in  lt 
to  the  north  end  of  Itasca  lake,  passed  down  the  Mississipp. 
about  ten  miles  and  camped  for  the  night  of  July  22nd.  1  ^>  1 
But  one-half  of  one  day,  without  the  use  of  any  instrum»jni-> 
for  observations  or  measurements,  was  expended  in  an  al- 
leged location  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  river,  years 
after  others  had  done  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  place. 

This  brief  statement  is  based  upon  the  published  report 
of  the  Glazier  voyage  to  Elk  lake,  which  is  accepted  as  the 
action  taken  by  him  at  that  time.  The  party,  racked  with 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  consumed  the  carcass  of  an  otter,  and 
for  days  subsisted  on  whatever  they  were  able  to  capture 
without  fishing  tackle  and  on  a  short  allowance  of  ammuni- 
tion, finally  reaching  the  outskirts  of  civilization  in  an 
exhausted  condition  from  exposure  and  hunger,  seeming  lo 
have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  necessities  of  subsist- 
ence, until  a  bitter  exjDerience  taught  the  party  a  necessary 
lesson. 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  that  Willard  Glazier  and  Mr. 
Paine  performed  a  remarkable  canoe  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of 


My  friend  paid  ?he-aa->\  i-};i-shiclv  $1.00.  he  wriU's  me.  for  his  ironhle  ia  draw- 
ing the  iiiup.  etc..  wliicli  very  .sinall  contributioii.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  nie  to  make  t<> 
the  cause  of  seieuce. 

If  after  vdu  are  done  witli  She-na-wi-sji-sliicU  s  map.  you  d<>  not  rare  for  it.  I 
•would  be  L'lad  lo  have  it  returned.    I  am 

Respectfully  yoiii-.. 

J.  A  GILFILI  AN." 

From  iliis  entirely  trustworthy  statemetit.  it  \vi>iild  appear  that  Slie-iia-wi-.'i- 
shick  never  saw  or  knew  of  tiio  large  lakes  south  of  Whipple  lake,  tiow  lir»t 
named— either  by  Indians  or  whites— Morrison  and  He! nando  de  ."^oto  lakrs.  Slf  - 
na-wl-gi-Phick  omitstheso  lakes  from  hismap.  also  Whipple  lake,  the  Triplet-  n 
several  others.  Itisaeurious  fact  that  She-na-wi-'.'l-shi«'k  inelude«*  di-ini.  t  . 
the  three  Nicollet  lakes  upon  his  map.  indi<-  if  im:  tlie  natural  «livi^i.»n  ImMwi  •  n  ' '  • 
rpper  and  Middle  lake<  and  the  d  •ta««h(Ml  upp<  r  f«<rk  of  llu'  Mi--i'»««lppl.  wl.  .  h  li- 
very eoire-'tly  di  lim'aicd  a-;  l)»'lnLr  l<>tnr*>r  than  any  stream  f(nind  thrn' 
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^Ioxico^  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  i^lans  contem- 
plated at  the  inception  of  the  trip  to  Itasca  lake, 

Previous  to  their  arrival  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  was 
commenced  a  studied  and  thoroughly  organized  effort  to 
force  upon  an  unsuspecting  puVjlic  the  impression,  that  Elk 
lake  had  been  discovered  by  the  Glazier  party,  and  that  it 
was  the  princii)al  reservoir  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
Discovering  that  Elk  lake  had  been  detinitely  located  aul 
duly  named,  showing  its  connection  by  surface  flowage  with 
Itasca  lake  by  the  official  surveys  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Glazier  subsequently  receded  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  and  substituted  the  claim  that  his  party  had  dis- 
covered that  Elk  lake  was  the  ''primal  reservoir"  and  they 
the  first  to  discover  and  make  known  its  importance  as  such. 
Imperfect  and  misleading  maps  were  made  to  conform  to 
the  several  claims  assumed,  the  last  of  which,  placed  a 
fictitious  length  to  the  creek  connecting  Elk  and  Itasca 
lakes,  presumably  that  Elk  lake  might  appear  to  be  situated 
much  farther  beyond  Itasca  lake  than  it  really  is.  thus  to 
more  effectually  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  Elk  lake 
is  the  source,  preparatory  to  at  least  a  tacit  recognition  of 
a  baseless  claim. 

1  Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis,  a  well  known  aicluvologist.  whoso  scientitic  investiga- 
tions have  made  him  familiar  witli  theentlio  valley  of  t  ne  Mississippi,  isauthority 
foi  the  statement  that  tiicre  is  much  doal)t  concernin>;  this  canoo  voyage,  the 
I'unoe  Itself,  which  he  saw  at  St.  Louis,  not  bearing  upon  its  face  any  considera- 
*>le  signs  of  having'  been  used  for  so  Ion-.:  a  voyace.  Messrs.  Glazier  and  Paine 
•indoubtedly  became  personally  acrjuainted  with  the  comf(irts  of  lower  Mississippi 
river  steniuboats  durinjr  the  continunnce  of  their  voyajre. 

In  an  interview  Mr.  Paine  is  reported  as  follows: 

"I  accompanied  Mr.  Glazier  on  his  journey  at  a  stipulated  salary  per  week.  Our 
'>bji  otlvo  point  was  Itasca  lake.  Glazier  had  no  idea  of  explorin.^  any  lake  beyond 
•  hat.  The  idea  first  entered  his  head  when  we  were  part  way  between  Ilralnerd 
i"»d  Leech  lake.  There  we  met  an  old  man  who  told  u.sthat  Itasca  was  not  the 
'artliest  lake,  and  that  there  was  another  a  little  bey<md  Itasca.  He  had  no  more 
'  i'llni  to  the  discovery  than  you  had.  In  .Mr.  Glazier's  recent  letter  I  see  that  he 
nuts  forth  the  statements  that  the  lakt'  was  named  Lake  Glazier  contrary  to  hi>. 
\'  l«hes.    That  statement  is  not  true." 
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Books,  magazine  articles,  maps,  newspaper  contribution-, 
paid  advertisements,  proceedings  of  informal  meetings, 
lectures,  correspondence,  garbled  quotations  from  authori- 
ties, literary  notices,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  relevaiu 
and  irrelevant  matter  has  been  printed  and  published  with  tli..- 
one  important  result  in  view — to  manufacture  public  sentiment 
sufficient  to  secure  recognition,  that  Elk  lake  might  be  changovl 
in  name  and  permanently  fixed  as  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. To  this  end  public  officials,  map-makers,  publisli- 
ers  of  school-books,  editors  of  newspapers,  academies  and 
societies  in  Europe  ^  and  America,  educators,  professors  ot 
colleges  and  citizens  generally,  were  sought  to  confirm  the 
claim  of  alleged  discovery.  That  this  deep-seated  and  well 
managed  scheme  of  deception  failed  in  its  purpose,  is 
owing  to  several  causes-. 


1  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Loudon,  seeiued  to  have  ooasidored  tlii- 
fictitious  claim  as  worthy  of  notice  and  ondorsetiient. 

2  The  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  npon  a  conaideration  of  the  C[^ne8tion,  cansod  f 
be  prepared  a  report,  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Bake",  severely  denoancing  the  att^^mpt  to  chanco  ti 
geography  of  Minu  sota. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  pass°d  the  followiuR  enactment : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minn  sola: 

Section  1.   That  the  lake  known  for  many  years  to  the  Indians  and  early  explorers 
Elk  lake,  situated  in  Beltrami  county  in  section  twenty-two  (2"2)  of  town  one  hundr'^-i 
and  foity-three  (U.3)  north,  range  thirty-six  (3G)  wpst,  lifth  priticipal  meridian,  sh.-ill 
known  and  designated  hereafter  on  all  otiic  al  ma  s  of  tlie  State  and  named  iu  all  il.-- 
County  and  State  records  referring  to  the  same  as  *'E  k  lake." 

Sec.  2.  No  edition  of  any  school  geography  pul)lished  subsequent  to  Jannary  »':.• 
eiglitoen  hundred  au  1  ninety,  wliich  coutflins  any  map  giving  any  name  to  the  l;i  >• 
specified  in  section  1  oti\er  tlian  "Elk  lak-»."  sliall  be  usoiiin  the  scIu-hW- <'f  *'  • 
State. 

Sec.  3.   This  act  sluiU  take  effect  and  be  iu  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 
Approved  April  24th,  ISSi). 

There  also  appealed  under  the  title  of  "Captain  Glazier  and  Ills  lake"  a  refu;  - 
tion  of  his  claims,  under  the  auspices  of  Ivlson.  lilakeiuan.  Taylor  &  Co.  of  N*  ' 
York. 

Minor  causes  could  bt;-  brielly  stated,  among  which  arc  the  published  claim  th  ' 
Mr.  Glazier  discoven-d  si.x  creeks  falling  into  Itasca  lake-thc  sixth  origina' "  - 
in  a  lake  about  five  miles  south  of  Itasca  lake,  wliich  Is  not  true.    .Mr.  Gla/iei  d  ■ 
covered  none  of  tliom,  and  his  own  account  admits  of  his  having  rlslted  but  <•' 
of  them. 
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Mr.  Glazier  caused  to  be  published  a  book,  entitled  "Dowii 
the  Great  River,"  descriptive  of  his  claims,  which  \va> 
copied  almost  bodily,  in  its  principal  subject,  from  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  ^ ,  without  credit. 

The  plagiarism,  so  palpable,  stamped  upon  his  purposes 
a  true  character,  and  its  dedication  did  not  save  it  from  a 
condign  refutation. 

1  From  "Narrative  of  an  expedition  throusrli  the  upper  Mississippi  toltasca  luk.  ' 
by  Henry  E.  Sclioolcraft,  1832.   Publislied  l)y  Haiper  and  Brothers,  1S;U.  pa'jo  40; 

■*My  fatlier,  the  country  you  are  ?;oiti.<r  to  see  is  my  bunting  ground.  I  h:\\>- 
traveled  with  you  many  days.  I  sliull  witli  you  fartlier.  I  will  myself  furni.-!. 
tho  maps  you  bave  requested  and  will  ?uide  you  onward.  Tiiere  are  many  rapid- 
in  the  way  but  tVie  waters  are  favoiat)le.  I  shall  consult  with  my  band  about  thi- 
canoes  and  see  who  will  step  forward  to  furuisli  them.  My  own  canoe  shall  be  one 
of  the  number." 

From  "Down  the  Great  River"  by  "Captain  Willurd  Glazier."  published  at  TMiiln- 
delpliia,  18S7,  by  Hubbard  Bros.,  p  49: 

"My  brother,  the  country  you  are  goinj:  to  visit  is  my  hunting  ground .  I  h;i\. 
hunted  their  many  years  arid  planted  corn  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Itasca.  M> 
father,  now  an  old  man,  remembers  the  first  wiiite  chief  who  came  to  look  for  ih.- 
source  of  the  great  river.  But  my  bj-otlier,  no  white  man  has  yet  seen  the  lieu<l 
of  the  fatlier  of  waters.  I  will  myself  furnish  thi' maps  you  have  called  for  :iri<J 
will  guide  you  onward.  There  are  many  lakes  and  rivers  in  tho  way  but  lli- 
waters  are  favorable.  I  will  talk  with  my  fi  iends  about  the  canoes  and  see  wh.> 
will  step  forward  to  furnish  them.*  Mj'own  canoe  shall  be  one  of  the  number." 


"Schoolcraft's  Narrative,'  1834.  p  52: 

"Oza  Windib  soon  pushed  his  canoe  into  the  weeds  and  exclaimed  "  Oiun 
mikunna"  ('here  is  the  portage.')  A  man  who  is  called  on  for  the  first  time  t.- 
debark  la  such  a  place  will  look  about  him  to  disc-over  some  dry  spot  to  put  hi- 
feetupon.  No  such  spot  ever  existed  here.  We  stepped  into  rather  w.-vrm  pou.. 
water  with  a  miry  bottom.  After  wading  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  the  sci 
became  firm  and  we  soon  began  to  ascend  a  slight  elevation  where  the  growtli  par- 
takes more  of  the  character  of  a  forest. 

Glazier's  "Down  the  Great  River,"  p  (JO. 

"Che-no-wa-g(!-sic  soon  pushed  his  canoe  intt)  the  rushes  and  exclaimed  <""  ' 
mikunna'  here  is  the  portage,  A  man  who  is  called  on  for  the  first  time  to  tleb;ii' 
in  such  a  place  will  cast  aljout  for  some  dry  spot  to  put  his  feet  upon.  No  5»i  •'• 
spot,  however,  existed  here.  We  stepped  into  rather  warm  pond  water  with  a  ri'.;  ^ 
bottom.  After  wading  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  tlie  soil  became  firm  and  wo  bi 
t<i  ascend  aslight  elevation  where  the  growth  partook  more  of  the  character  <>f  . 
forest. 


"Sch(»lcraft*s  Narrative,"  lS;i4,  pp.  CA. 

The  port.age  from  the  east  to  the  west brancli  of  tiie  river  is  estimated  to  No  ^''^ 
miles. 

Beginning  In  a  marsh  It  soon  rises  Into  .i  little  elevation  of  white  cedar  w«>tMl.  tin 
plunges  Into  the  Ititrlcaclcs  of  a  swamp  matted  witli  falieti  t nn-'S.  obscured  "  i' 
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His  statements  are  so  devoid  of  truth  and  veracity  that 
his  claim  as  a  discoverer  ignominiously  subsides  by  reason 
of  the  weight  of  its  absurdity,  repugnant  to  historical  and 
geographical  facts. 

The  selections  noted  are  so  strikingly  convincing  of  the 
real  character  of  the  two  writers  of  1832  and  1884-7,  that  it 

trioss.  From  this  the  path  emerges  upon  dry  irround.  It  soon  ascends  an  elevation 
of  oceanic  sand  having  boulders  and  bearinj^  pines.  There  is  tlien  another  descent 
and  another  elevation.  In  short,  the  traveler  now  finds  himself  crossin.ir  a  series  <^f 
ililuvial  sand-ridges  which  form  tlie  height  of  land  between  tlic  Mississippi  valley 
aiid  the  Red  river. 

Oltizier's  "Down  the  Great  River."  188T,  pp.  G4,  05. 

The  distance  from  the  eastern  to  tlie  western  branch  of  the  Mis.-issippi  is  between 
six  and  seven  miles.  Beginning  in  a  marsh  the  portage  soon  reaches  a  slight  eleva- 
tion covered  with  a  growth  of  cedar,  spruce,  white  pine  and  tamarack,  then  plunges 
into  a  swamp  matted  with  fallen  trees  obscured  by  moss.  From  tlie  swamp  the  trail 
cnierges  upon  dry  ground,  whence  it  soon  ascends  an  elevution  of  oceanic  sand 
presenting  boulders  and  bearing  pines.  There  is  then  another  descetit  and  another 
elevation.  In  short,  this  portage  carried  us  over  a  series  of  diluvial  sand-ridge-^ 
which  form  the  height  of  land  between  the  MississipDi  and  the  Red  river  of  the 
North. 


"Schoolcraft's  Narrative,"  1S34.  pp.  55.  .5H. 

Every  step  we  made  in  treading  these  sandy  elevations  seemed  to  increase  the 
ardor  with  which  we  were  carried  forward.  The  desire  of  reaching  the  actual 
»;ourceof  a  stream  so  celebrated  as  tiie  Mississippi— a  stream  wiiicli  La  Salle  had 
reached  the  mouth  of  a  century  and  a  half  (lacking  a  year)  before,  was  perhap> 
predominant,  and  we  followed  our  guide  down  the  sides  of  the  last  elevation  with 
the  expectation  of  momentarily  reaching  the  goal  of  our  journey.  What  had  been 
long  sought  at  last  appeared  suddenly.  On  turning  out  of  a  thicket  into  a  small 
weedy  opening,  the  cheering  sight  of  a  transparent  body  of  water  burst  upon  our 
view.    It  was  Itasca  lake,  the  t:ource  of  the  Mississippi. 

Glazier's  "Down  the  Great  Biver,"  1887,  p.  71. 

Every  paddle  stroke  seemed  to  increase  the  ardor  with  whi<;li  w(^  were  carried 
forward.  The  desire  to  see  the  actual  source  of  a  river  so  celebrated  as  the  Missi-- 
slppi,  who.se  mouth  bad  been  reached  nearly  two  centuries  before,  was,  doubtle*--. 
the  Impelling  motive.  *  *  *  What  had  long  been  sougth  at  last  appeared  sud- 
denly. On  pulling  and  pushing  our  way  tiirougli  a  network  of  rushes  similar  to  the 
oue  encountered  on  leaving  Itasca,  the  cheering  sight  of  a  transparent  body  of 
Water  burst  upon  our  view.  It  was  a  beautiful  lake,  the  source  of  the  Father  of 
Waters. 


••Schoolcraft's  Narrative,"  1834,  p.  58. 

Tlie  height  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  an  objectof  geographical  Interest,  which 
hi  the  absence  of  actual  survey  it  may  subserve  the  purposes  (>f  useful  luqiiirr 
to  estimate.  From  notes  taken  on  the  ascent  It  cannot  be  slmrt  of  »)ne  hundred 
wnd  ^ilxty  feet  above  Cass  lake.  Adding  the  estimate  of  l  .JiJO  feet  submitted  In  ISCO. 
i*"*  the  elevation  of  that  lake,  the  Mississippi  may  be  ronsldeied  to  originate  at  aii 
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would  seem  prudent  to  believe  that  no  statement  made  l)v 
Mr.  Glazier  can  in  any  way  be  considered  reliable,  and  a 
cloud  is  thrown  about  his  claims,  by  his  plagiarism,  which, 
in  the  several  stages  of  his  writings,  have  passed  from  un- 
deserved credit  to  doubt,  and  then  to  disrepute. 

These  facts  are  not  considered  other  than  as  a  criterion 
upon  which  to  base  a  comparison  of  character,  for  certainly 

altitude  oM, 490,  suy  1,500  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  Its  length,  assuming  former  d.it  i 
as  the  basis  and  computing  it  through  the  Itascan  or  west  fork,  may  be  placed  .tt 
3,160  miles. 

Glazier's  '  Down  the  Great  River,"  1S87.  p.  75. 

Its  height  above  the  sea  is  an  object  of  geographical  interest,  which  in  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  survey,  it  may  subserve  the  purposes  of  useful  inquiry  to  eslimut.-. 
From  notes  taken  during  the  ascent,  it  cannot  be  loss  than  tlirec  feet  above  l,:iki- 
Itasca.  Adding  the  estimate  of  1,575  feet,  submitted  by  Schoolcraft  in  1S32,  as  titf 
elevation  of  tliat  lake,  the  INlississippi  may  be  said  to  originate  in  an  altitude  <'f 
1,578  feet  above  tiic  Atlantic  ocean.  Taking  former  estimates  as  the  basis  and  cotm- 
putiug  them  through  its  western  fork,  its  length  may  bo  placed  at  3.1>^  miles. 


"Schoolcraft's  Narrative,"  1834,  p.  59. 

Its  origin  in  the  remote  and  unfrequented  area  cf  country  between  Leech  hiK- 
and  Red  river,  probably  an  entire  degree  of  latitude  south  of  Turtle  lake,  wlii-  t, 
still  figures  on  some  of  the  maps  as  its  source,  throws  both  the  forks  of  this  stn  .i:  . 
out  of  the  usual  route  of  the  fur  trade,  and  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  best  reason  \v '  \ 
its  actual  sources  have  remained  so  long  enveloped  in  obscurity. 

Glazier's  '"Do^vn  tlio  Great  River."  18S7,  p.  70. 

The  origin  of  the  river  in  an  untravcled  and  secluded  region,  between  Leech  I.ik- 
and  the  lied  river  of  the  North,  not  less  than  a  degree  of  latitude  soutli  of  Tun.- 
lake,  which  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  source,  removes  \yoih  f<>!^- 
of  the  stream  outside  the  usual  track  of  tlie  fur-traders,  and  presents  a  good  r»  i- 
son, perhaps,  why  its  fountain  head  has  remained  so  long  enveloped  in  unccrtuini  v 


"Schoolcraft's  Narrative"  18;J4,  pp.  80-81. 

I  went  to  his  residence  at  the  proper  time  accompanied  by  Mr.  .Tohn^i>ii  ■ 
found  him  living  in  a  comfortable  log  building  of  two  rooms  well  lloi^red  r 
roofed,  with  a  couple  of  small  glass  windows.      *      *      *      There  wa-;  no  ot ;  •  • 
person  admitted  to  the  meal,  but  his  wife  who  sat  near  him  and  poured  out'' 
tea,  but  ate  or  drank  nothing  herself. 

Tea  cups  and  tea  spoons,  plates,  knives  and  forks  of  plain  manufactun^.  •• 
carefully  arranged,  and  the    number  corresponded  exactly  witli  the  cxp'-'' 
guests.    A  white  fish  cut  up  and  broiled  In  good  taste,  occupied  a  di>^h  in  thec  Mt. 
from  which  he  helped  us.   A  saltcellar  in  which  pepper  and  xalt  were  mixed  in  t 
equal  portions  allowed  each  the  privilege  of  seasoning  his  fish  with  both  orn«-it'.' 
Our  tea  was  sweetened  with  the  native  sugar  and  tlie  dish  of  hani  bread  >«t  ti.>  • 
to  have  been  priicisely  wanted  to  make  out  tlie  repast. 

Glazier's  "Down  the  Great  River."  1S87.  pp.  43-44. 

T  went  to  his  residence  at  the  appointed  hour  .iccoinpanied  by  n»y  broth-  r  ' 
found  him  living  in  a  comfortable  log  liouse  of  iwo  rooms,  well  floored  .md  r  »  f 
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.•mr  <2:cographic  histoiy  should  not  be  constructed  from  other 
than  reliable  data,  and  that  construction  can  only  be  predi- 
cated u})on  the  reliability  and  character  of  the  men  who  have 
heretofore  given  cause  for  researches  concerning  discoveries 
—now  considered. 

with  a  couple  of  small  i^lass  windows.  A  pluia  board  table  stood  in  the  centre 
the  front  room  upon  which  the  dinner  was  spread.  *  *  *  Tlie  wife  of 
F  lat  Mouth  sat  on  his  left  and  waited  upon  him  and  those  whom  lie  liad  invited. 
Tt-acups  and  teaspoons  of  plain  manufacture  were  carefully  arranired.  the  num- 
lior  corresponding  exactly  with  the  expected  guests.  A  large  disli  of  bass  and 
whit*  fish  cut  up  and  broiled  iu  good  taste  was  placed  in  the  center  of  tlie  table 
from  which  we  were  served.  A  l)irch  bark  salt  cellar  in  which  pepper  and  salt  were 
mixed  in  unequal  proportion  allowed  each  the  privilage  of  seasoning  liis  fish  with 
lu)th  or  dispensing  with  it  altogether.  Our  tea  was  sweetened  with  maple  sugar. 
.\  dish  of  blue  l)erries  picked  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  completed  the  dinner. 

"Schoolcraft's  Narrative."  1S34.  p.  81. 

This  chief  brought  me  a  letter  from  tlie  interior,  some  years  ago  at  St.  Mary's,  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  as  "the  most  respectable  luau  in  the  Chippewa  country." 
And  If  the  term  was  applied  to  his  mental  qualities,  and  the  power  of  drawing  just 
Ci>tichisions  from  known  premises,  and  the  etTects  which  tliesc  have  had  on  his 
-tanding  and  influence  with  liis  own  band,  it  is  not  misapplied.  Slirewdness  and 
'inickness  most  of  the  chiefs  possess,  but  there  is  more  of  the  character  of  common 
•**  nse  and  practical  reflection  intheGuelle  Plat's  remarks  than,  witli  a  very  exten- 
-Ive  ac(iuaintance,  I  recollect  to  have  noticed  inmost  of  the  chiefs  now  living  of 
liils  tribe. 

Olazier's  "  Down  the  Great  River,"  18S7,  p.  44. 

I  was  much  gratitied  on  tliis  occasion  by  the  presence  of  White  Cloud. whom  I  had 
friquently  been  told  was  the  most  respectable  man  in  the  Cliippewa  country,  and 
If  tlie  term  has  reference  to  his  in':ellectual  faculties,  and  tlie  power  of  reaching 
correct  deductions  from  known  premises,  and  the  effect  which  these  ha ve  had  on 
his  standing  and  influence  with  hisown  tribe,  it  is  not  misplaced.  Slirewdness  and 
M'lickness  of  perception  most  of  the  chiefs  possess,  but  there  is  more  of  the  charac- 
U  r  of  comm<m  sense  and  practical  reflection  in  White  Ch^ud's  remarks  tliau  I 
ri'iiiembcr  to  have  noticed  iu  any  of  the  cliiefs  of  my  acciuaiutance. 


'*S<'hoolcraft's  Narrative,"  1834.  p.  5.'t. 

U.iving  followed  out  this  branch  of  tl»e  Misr^issippi  to  its  source,  it  may  be 
«»l>MTvod  that  its  existence  as  a  separate  river,  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  o«ir 
^'••ography.  None  of  the  maps  indicate  the  ultiuKito  separation  of  the  Mississippi 
•^•>«'vc  Ca.ss  lake  into  two  forUs. 

'Jla/.Ier's  "Down  the  Great  Kivcr."  ISST,  pp.  HO  and  G3. 

Having  ascendtid  tl»is  fork  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
Jias  nut  as  yet  betn  given  a  place  as  a  separate  river  in  our  geography .    N<uie  of 
niap.s*  indicate  the  ultimate  separation  of  tl»e  Missi^sipi)i  al>i)V»>  Lake  Remidii 
•nlo  two  forks. 

•  <N.  11,:  See  Schoolcraft's  map,  1832;  also  Lieut,  Allen's  map,  lS:r.::  Nicollet's  map. 
J'^>'»:  the  government  surveys,  and  all  the  State  maps  of  M innesota,  ea<-h  of  whii  h 
•>'Ows  the  two  hrauchesof  the  Mississippi.—  !.  V.  B.t 
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A  REMARKABLE  CLIMATE. 
Observations  on  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  river,  froii; 
Schoolcraft's  ••Summary  Narrative,"  1834.  p.  423. 


July  IT... 
IS.., 
19... 
"  20... 
"  21... 


"  2;j... 

"  24... 
"  25... 
"  26... 
"  27... 
"  28... 
"  29... 
'*  30... 
"  31... 
Aug;  1... 
2... 


5  IS 


76 
64! 

e3i 

SOi 
86: 


801 
66; 
70) 
84 1 

SS 

n 

76 

!  81 

;  s.i 


79i   78  MorniiiiT  r.iinv.  then  fair. 
531   5<t  Fair 

551 —  Night  rainy,  niorniu;?  cloudy,  tlien  fair 


Cloudy,  sonic  thunder. 
Nijrht  and  morniu?  rain,  afternoon  tluiiid* 
Fair. 
Fair. 

.Moraine  fair. evening  cloudy  and  rain,  c-k-; 
Morning  fair,  evening  fair. 
Morniug  fair,  rain  in  afternoon. 
52   Clear. 

..I   63  Wind  N.  W..  weather  clear. 
.  I   60  Wind  W.,  weather  clear. 
70  ....'Fair. 
. . '  —  :Fair. 


♦Broke  instruraent. 


Meteorolo^^ical  observations  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mi> 


issippi,  from  Glazier's  account 
p.  32a 


Am.  Met.  Journal,"  is.^i. 


July  17. 
"  18. 
19. 

"  20. 
"  21. 


"  23... 
"  24..., 
"  25... 
*•  26..., 

27.... 

28..., 
"  29.... 
••  30.... 
"  31.... 
AuR.  1.... 


i 


76 
6j' 
6J 
SO' 
-SO 
S8l 
S2; 
871 


SJ'   79    78  Morning  rainy,  then  fair. 
66!    53    50  Fair. 

701   .55|  Night  rainy,  niorniug  cloudy,  then  fair. 

M'  75.... 
.S8:    85  74 

90j   7r  Cloudy,  some  thunder. 

vSK'   78  .  ..  Night  and  niorning  rain,  afternoon  1  IiuihI-  •■ 
80'    78  ...  Fair. 
85 1    74  ....  Fair. 

81    61   ...  Morning  fair.  eviMiirjir  cloudy  and  rain. lit  ir 

SO    7l!         Morning  fair,  evening  fair. 

76    6|!         Morning  fair,  rain  in  afternoon. 

74'    5-.'  ....  Clear. 

76  ...  j   6.{  Wind  N.  W..  weather  clear. 
HI  . . .  i   69  Wind  W.,  weather  clear. 
S3    70!  ...  Fair 
 i....  Fair. 


The  plagiarism  is  so  apparent,  that  consideration  availeili 
nothhig,  and  further  comment  is  deemed  unnecessary;  tli«' 
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<|UOUi.tions,  though  limited  in  number,  bearing  witness  to 
fjicts  as  they  have  been  found  to  exist. 

Notwithstanding  these  conclusive  facts  which  have  come 
to  light  concerning  Elk  lake,  its  discovery  and  measure  of 
importance,  the  Glazier  absurdity  is  persisted  in,  but  its 
fraudulent  character  has  finally  become  well  understood  ^ . 

Mr.  Glazier  was  charged-  with  falsifying  the  record  of 
discoveries  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  for  self-lauda- 
tion and  pecuniary  gain,  to  such  an  extent,  that,  if  not  true, 
the  charge  was  a  JibcU  yet  he  has  remained  silent  in  the  pres- 
.•nce  of  a  remedial  offer,  if  he  were  wrongfully  accused. 

1  hi  Vol.  Vll,  p.  553.  Justin  Winsur's  Narrative  uucl  L'riticul  History  of  North 
AtiK'rica,  Is  given  the  following: 

*•  -Still  further  detailed  examinations  as  iaade(lS55-50  and  1J« 75-76)  by  the  engineers 
.if  the  United  States  latce  survey  and  Surveyor  General  of  Minnesota,  show  that 
the  i)riucipal  feeder  broadens  into  a  small  lake,  called  Elk  lake,  and  it  is  this  lake 
ihat  Capt.  Willard  (Jlazier  visited  at  a  later  day  (1S81)  and  claims  to  have  first 
tilsoovered  in  it  the  source  of  tlie  Mississippi.'  {Roijal  Geog.  Soc.  Pioc.  Jan.  18S5>. 
The  claim  is  considered  audacious." 

Mr.  Winsor's  autliorityis  in  error  concernitig  the  principal  feeder,  wliich  does 
!.wt  fall  into  Elk  lake,  bul  througli  Nicollet's  lakes  to  Itasca  lake  and  the  Gulf. 

From  the  Frocctdinuis  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  for  October,  IffJl,  the 
following  extract  is  quoted: 

•*•***  It  would  seem  that  Captain  Glazier  was  premature  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  real  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
*nd  that,  as  a  fact,  tlie  map  he  prepared  does  not  show  the  sources  of  that  great 
river." 

AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

?T.  PAur..  Dec.  22nd.  1S8S. 
To  Willard  Glazier,  Sir:  You  have  publisiied  tt)  the  world  that  on  or  about 
'•'n-  -Jiid  day  of  July.  A.  D.,  1S81,  you  made  the  original  discovery  of  the  true  source 
<'f  ilie  Mississippi  river.  You  have  designated  tliat  source  and  plaited  and  pul>- 
;  'ln  (l  the  same  as  being  Elk  lake.  Minnesota  You  liave,  for  self-laudation,  pub- 
i'»hvdtothe  world  a  false  map  of  said  lake  and  source.  Alesignating  the  same  as 
■  l..ike  Ghizier."  You  have  falsely,  and  with  siianief  ul  erruncousncss.  etuleavurod 
:ipl)r<)pi  l;ite  to  yourself  the  honor  and  fame  justly  due  o' her  ami  more  di>tin- 
ffuSht'tl  getitlomen  who  preceded  you  in  tlie  accurate  and  cini.scientious  disco  very 
'  f  thi  >ource  of  said  river.  You  have  endeavored  to  this  end  to  wroic/ly  and  faNily 
i'  rvert  file  coriect  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  ti  ue  sourceof  said  ri\  er  for  pur- 
s'"»-s  f)f  self-laudation  and  personal  gain.  I  challenge  the  correct ne-->  of  your 
••^'•iinptlons  in  that  beiialf.  and  for  the  purpose  of  toting  the  genuineness  of  your 
' .  »!!ris  r«'lative  to  said  lake,  source  and  river,  1  :idmit  incase  my  al)Ove  statcnienis 
*Ti-  fi.und  to  be  false  by  the  proper  .iudlcial  tribunal,  that  I  am  indebted  to  you  in 
*'^)'  -utn  foufid  by  an  impartial  court  and  Jury.  I  now  demand  as  a  proper  tost  of 
fpicstlon  of  discovery,  tltat  you  tile  your  bill  of  complaint  ac.iin-t  melntlio 
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•  The  falsification  of  the  state  map  of  Minnesota,  by  tlK'si- 
means,  became  so  notorious  that  the  governor  of  Minnesot-.i 
requested  a  report^  from  its  state  park  commissioner,  on  Hk- 
application  of  citizens,  correcting  the  errors. 

The  CongrC'S  International  at  Berne,  on  the  12th  of  Auir- 
ust,  1891,  upon  a  consideration  of  a  paper ^  prepared  by  Mi . 
George  C.  Hurlbut  and  presented  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Stoui 
respectively,  librarian  and  vice  president  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  appointed  Sir  George  Bowen.  Maj. 
Post,  U.  S.  A.,  Messrs.  Napoleon  Ney.  A.  de  Claparr^de  and 
E.  V.  Hesse-Wartegg,  a  committee  of  the  Congres,  upon  a 
report  of  which,  August  13th,  the  claim  of  Mr.  Glazier  was 
declared  without  foundation,  and  an  award  of  original  dis- 
covery in  favor  of  Schoolcraft,  Lieutenant  Allen  and  NicoJ- 
let,  w^as  accorded  unanimously. 

Definite  action,  of  this  nature,  seems  not  to  have  lessened 
the  ardor,  nor  thwarted  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Glazier,  for 


United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Minueisota.  Each  party  to  h:i\ <• 
until  the  Deceml)er  term,  ISSO,  to  produce  evidence:  tliat  the  case  shaU  be  adjudi- 
cated before  tlie  court  in  December,  18S9.  or  as  soon  tlicreaf  ter  as  counsel  caul" 
heard,  and  that  the  undersigned  will  otter  no  teciinical  objections  to  yoursuit.  but 
that  the  same  shall  be  tried  on  its  merits.  I  propose  and  otTer  to  pay  any  jiid.'- 
mentyou  may  obtain  against  me.  and  to  siive  sood  and  suflicient  bond  therefor. 
You  are  thus  publicly  charired,  to  the  end  that  you  may  have  an  ample  opp<irtunH  > 
to  adjudicate  your  rightful  claims,  if  you  have  any.  or  to  forever  liereafter 'it;iii«l 
publicly  branded  as  a  false  and  fraudulent  claiinanr  of  the  rights  of  others.  Tlr 
eminent  and  impartial  jurist*  before  whom  the  case  can  l)e  tried,  warrants  th- 
statement  that  an  unprejudiced  and  Impartial  trial  on  its  merits  can  be  liad. 

J.  v.  BHOWKK. 

(Note:  This  challei\ge  has  been  corrected  by  adding  the  \vord  "original"  in  1 1< 
fourth  line  after  the  word  -the"  and  Immediately  preceding  t  h<'  word  "discovery." 

*The  eminent  jurist  referred  to  Is  .Judge  Hrewer,  recently  elevated  t<>  H.. 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States. 

1  See  report  entitled  "Onicial  Folder."  "The  Source  of  the  Mississippi  KKer.  ' 
on  file  witli  the  librarian  of  tlie  American  (i«>ocraphica I  Society.  Harvtinl  l\>llr.< . 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  other  geoixnipliical  sociotIo^-  througliout  ti,. 
world. 

2  See  Oeorge  C.  Hurlbut's  paper  upon  pace  :}T8.  Bulletin  of  the  Anioriear»  •'- 
graplucal  Society.  Vol.  XXII I.  and  proceedings  of  the  CiUignVs  Internation;i;  - 
Sciences Geograpiiiquos.  Auirust.  ISOl. 
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immediately  following  the  action  of  the  Berne  Congres,  he 
called  about  himself  a  few  of  his  personal  friends,  two  or 


THE  GLAZIER  31  .VP  OF  1891. 

three  of  whom  had  for  3-cais  strenuously  advocated  hi.^ 
•  iuims,  and  enofafirinsr  the  services  of  nn  obscure  and  con 
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venient  person  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  surveyor,  the  pai-ty 
proceeded  to  Elk  kike,  the  latter  part  of  August,  1891,  n- 
maining  encamped  there  six  or  eight  days,  during  whicii 
time  they  claim  to  have  surveyed  the  locality,  and,  of  course 
endorsed  the  Glazier  claim.  Protracted  rainstorms  and  tli.- 
density  of  the  tlora  there,  in  August.  1891,  made  it  abxi 
lutely  impossible  to  accurately  survey  the  locality  at  that 
time.  It  appears  that  they  reported  the  longer  streams 
there,  short;  and  the  short  streams,  the  longer;  in  order  in 
carry  out  their  purpose,  for  certain  it  is,  they  report  Nicol- 
let's Infant  Mississippi  several  thousand  feet  shorter  than 
really  is,  and  attempted  to  broaden  out  the  Elk  lake'  locality 
to  an  undue  proportion,  plagiarizing  Nicollet's  report  by 
purloining  the  name  ••Infant  Mississippi,''  which  they  at- 
tempted to  attach  to  Chambers  creek,  conspicuously  ignor- 
ing other  important  hydrographic  conditions.  Upon  then- 
return,  the  3rd  of  September,  a  map  of  their  operations  wa-> 
published. 

.  Mr.  Glazier  and  his  personal  friends  were  the  movhii: 
spirit  in  this  last  geographic  farce. 
Two  or  three  members  of  the  party ^  however,  hav.' 

1    Mr.  Ht-ury  R.  Cobb,  in  ;i  letter  dated  SepteialK'r  llth.  ISlU  suys: 

"  Wliile  I  eii,H)yed  the  \  ei  y  pleusjint  eompanioiishii)  of  the  Ghi/ier  party.  :ill  tl  • 

observn tiotis  whicli  <jur  brief  time  allowed  us  to  make  ouly  ooriiirtucd  the  ;n-ciir:i'  \ 

of  J.  V.  Jirower's  work  in  that  re:::ioii." 
Mr.  C.  I).  Catting,  who  aceotnpauied  the  Gla/.ier  party,  says  under  date  of  p: 

7th.  ISDl: 

"  I  liave  recently  visited  Lake  Itasca  and  Elk  lake  and  the  largest  and  hni-.  - 
stream  cnterius  Lake  Itasoa  is  the  stream  called  Nicollet  creek  " 

Mr.  J.  C.  Crane  under  date  of  Sept.  2'Jtii.  l.-'O I.  admits  the  correctness  of  V 
Brewer's  Detailed  lly  droi;raphic  Chart  as  follows: 

"I  will  say  t  hilt  tiie  map  sent  me.  is  an  excellent  one.  Tlie  location  of  tlie  lake- 
I  believe  are  correct  and  I  see  no  reason  as  yet  to  ihlt\k  otherwise." 

Anotlier  member  of  tlu'  party  wrote: 

"The  only  other  important  feeder  of  Lake  Itasca  is  Nicollet  crook  which  em- 
Itusca  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  outlet  of  the  creek  fn>m  F.Ik  1  ik' • 
This  was  carefully  expltn-od  and  measured  from  tu(Mit u  to  source ;  near  It-*  moui  , 
it  carrier  about  twice  the  volume  of  water  wlii'-ii  li>avi---  tlie    la/iei  lake." 
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Hiiniitrd  that  the  Nicollet  stream  v;as  found  to  be  the  larger 
ar.il  longer. 

Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  as  the  editor  of  Goldthwaites  Geogra- 
pliicul  Magazine,  has  conspicuously  and  ably  exposed  ^  the 
preleiisions  of  this  last  distortion  of  geographical  facts,  by 
!his  so-called  second  Glazier  expedition  of  1891. 

It  seems  an  evil  to  burden  a  record  with  a  sub -division  of 
'.iiis  nature,  but  since  the  facts  are  to  be  stated,  they  have  been 
uMVon,  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible,  convenient  for  a  proper 
ajjderstanding  of  deceptive  practices,  which,  too  easily, 
obtained  recognition  in  geographical  quarters,  where  better 
things  might  well  be  expected,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America. 

It  cannot  be  claimed,  with  any  degree  of  veracity,  that 
any  further  or  more  extended  measurements  were  made  by 
Mr.  Glazier  and  his  selected  friends,  in  1891,  than  are  shown 
"11  his  map,  herewith  given,  as  it  was  published  September 
■  id.  nor  can  H  be  successfully  denied,  that  those  measure - 
;n»Mits  are  false  ones. 

The  map,  as  may  be  readily  noticed,  is  worthless,  as  a 
i'.isis  for  correct  information. 

Of  the  man  who  has  reveled  in  such  dishonorable  prac- 
lic45s,  what  more  need  be  said,  unless — Asinns  ad  lyram. 

1  I'-  "1'.'.  Vol.  11.   Goldtliwaite  s  Geogruphicul  Mai;;iziiie,  NovembtT,  IS'Jl. 


SUB-DIYISIOX  TWEXTY-SECOXD. 


PIONEER  SETTLEMENT  AT  ITxVSCA  LAKE:  PETEK 
TURNBULL  AND  FAMILY;  TILE  SECOND  COMINi  ■ 
OP  CIVILIZED  OCCUPANCY. 


Mr.  Peter  Turnbull. formerly  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer 
under  the  Dominion  Government  of  Canada,  made  the  first 
actual  permanent  settlement  at  Itasca  lake,  with  his  family, 
in  the  month  of  September,  1883  ^ 

Mr.  ^Turnbull  had  prospected  for  a  favorable  locatic»n. 
and  selected  the  east  shore  of  the  east  arm  of  the  lalvf.  .» 
short  distance  north  of  the  point  where  the  Schoolcra:* 
Expedition  had  reached  the  lake  more  than  fifty  yoar- 
before. 

With  a  force  of  assistants,  he  constructed  the  '*Turnbul'. 
road"  which  leads  from  Stony  Ridge  to  the  east  shoro 
Itasca  lake,  through  Mary  valley.     That  road  has  bocon.-- 
the  main  throughfare  to  and  from  the  Itasca  Basin. 

A  Post-ofiice  was  established,  since  discontinued,  and 
rapid  succession,  different  portions  of  the  locality  wcr*' 
marked  by  the  cabins  of  settlers.    Mr.  Turnbull's  fauii'v 


1    Charley  T.  TurnbuU,  tho  finit  child  boru  of  white  parentanoat  i  ' 

June  5th,  1884,  survives  his  motlier.  Mary  J.  Turnbull  who  died  at  I'urk  U  u 
Minn.,  In  May.  In.*'.). 


IMiTKK  11  RMU  LL  AND  FAMILY. 
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\v<'ro  permanent  residents  upon  the  lake  shore  about  two 
yoars,  during  which  time,  roads  were  opened  through  the 
forests  to  different  localities,  by  I.  N.  Marsh  and  others, 
and  the  wilderness  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  first  indica- 
tion of  advancing  civilization.  Of  the  long  list  of  settlers 
who  have  resided  at  or  near  the  source,  from  Mr.  Turnbull's  . 
inception  of  actual  occupancy,  the  records  of  the  Land 
Department  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  contain 
an  official  history  ^ . 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  character  of  the  locality  is 
a  forest,  and  with  its  hills  and  valleys  and  streams  it  is  pic- 
turesque, and  a  natural  wilderness,  unsuited  for  agricultural 
l)ursuits,  and  as  soon  as  title  is  secured  by  the  proofs  of 
settlement  and  occupancy,  the  land  is  abandoned  by  most  of 
the  settlers  for  more  inviting  homes  nearer  civilization. 

Mr.  Turnbull  removed  to  Park  Rapids,  Minnesota,  where 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Hubbard  County.  His  services,  secured  in  18S9.  while  an 
examination  was  being  had  in  the  field,  were  of  inestimable 
value,  faithfully  and  carefully  rendered  by  the  man  who  had 
resided  at  the  Itasca  Basin,  and  was  willing  to  tender  the 
txjnefit  of  his  skilled  labor,  and  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  locality. 

The  cabins  of  the  locality,  as  a  rule,  remain  but  empty 
shells,  no  longer  the  habitation  of  former  owners.  The 
n-ason  for  this  is  that  the  land  is  valuable,  principally  for 

1   Amon-^  the  nunioroiis  claim  holder!*,  th*-  Hiimes  of  lhi>  foUowinj;  are  noted 
'r^'fii  il„j  i(;c()rd: 

•':»"i.  s  tl.  Blake,  .Jolin  C,  Ryle,  A.  M.  Beuhatn.  Lot t le  E.  Mead.  E.  M.  Shelly. 
^^'11.  Naylor,  p.  C.  Sweeney.  Ccailcs  Lowe.  George  I).  Mandi-o.  Albert  N.  Tull. 

A.  Krll)s,  E,  Trask,  Albert  Sample,  Samuel  Merinre,  S.  M.  Ronninc,  Ida  May 
»'I  dr.  Ku;,'ene  Williams,  Wm.  H.  Green.  H.  C.  Williams.  F.  A.  Vanderpool.  Wm. 
^  Mullrn,  J.  n.  Mattooti.  .Tames  Parks.  Wesley  Gill,  1).  S.  Patterson  and  T.  S. 

J  liilH  y. 
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its  pine  timber,  and  the  claims,  for  a  consideration,  liave 
passed  to  a  non-resident  ownership. 

The  second  coming  of  civilized  occupancy  will  follow  the 
construction  of  railroads  to  and  beyond  the  source,  and  not 
until  then. 


MR.  irOPKW  ELL  CLARKi: 


SUB-DIYTSIOX  TWENTY-THDID. 


THE  RELATION  OF  HENRY  D.  HARROWER.  AND  OP 
IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  AND  CO. :  SURVEY 
OP  THE  BASIN  BY  HOPEWELL  CLARKE. 


In  Science,  an  illustrated  journal  published  in  New 
York  City,  there  occurred  in  1886,  a  discussion  concerning 
discoverers  and  discoveries  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  first  communication  to  that  journal  was  signed  by 
Kussell  Hinman,  who  had  noticed  that  the  Glazier  accounts 
of  the  source  revealed  the  now  apparent  fact  that  the 
descriptive  narrative  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  of  18o4,  had 
been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  silently  appropriated  and 
incorporated,  without  credit,  into  the  Glazier  writings,  as 
original  matter,  with  but  a  slight  change  in  the  verbiage. 
Following  this  communication,  there  appeared  another  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  tiie  distance  between  Itasca  and 
Elk  lakes,  was  about  five  miles,  etc.  (The  actual  distance 
across  tlie  brow  of  Morrison  Hill  is  feet  and  by  the 
-  liannel  of  the  creek,  1,100  feet.) 

Following  this  in  the  same  journal  is  the  reply  by  n<Muy 
ILirrower,  point(3dly  stating  the  case  of  Glazier  and  its 
•«*>^urdity.    At  this  time  Mr.  Harrower  simmus  to  have  taken 
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Up  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case  for  and  on  behalf  oi 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tajdor  &  Co.^  He  carefully  compared 
the  Glazier  writings  ^rith  those  of  Schoolcraft,  publishing  an 
account  of  his  researches  in  an  Extra  Educational  Report*:i\ 
in  October,  1886. 

The  final  announcement  in  this  publication  was  the  organ- 
ization of  The  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Expedition 
to  supplement  the  work  of  Nicollet  and  Edwin  S.  Hall  by  u 
careful  examination  of  the  Itasca  Basin. 

This  expedition  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hopewoli 
Clarke  who  was  connected  with  the  Land  Department  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  and  is  now  Land  Commissioner 
for  the   St.  Paul  and  Duluth  railway  at  St.  Paul,  Min 
nesota. 

HOPEWELL  CLARKE  S  SURVEY. 

Mr.  Clarke  selected  two  assistants,  proceeded  to  Motley. 
Minnesota,  and  thence  by  team  and  stage  to  Cat  creek, 
Park  Rapids  and  to  the  south  end  of  the  east  arm  of  Itasca 
lake.  His  equipment  consisted  of  a  camping  outfit,  pocket 
sextant,  aneroid  barometer,  drainage  level,  thermometers, 
hand  level,  surveyor's  chai-n  and  compass,  levelling  rod 
and  pocket  compass. 

The  party  arrived  at  Itasca  lake  October  13th.  1880.  and 
at  once  embarked  for  the  west  arm  without  making  any 
special  examination  of  the  l\tary  creek  and  valley.  Tlu\v 
camped  between  Elk  and  Itasca  lakes  and  for  five  days 
labored  incessantly  to  discover  the  facts  connected  with  tb»' 
source  of  the  Mississippi.  A  critical  examinatioa  of  lb«' 
locality  between  Elk  and  Itasca  lakes  was  had;  Nicollet  - 

1   Publlshors  of   i^c!)o«)l-b(>rtlvs  at  tho  Cityof  Nrw  York,  who  had  n^fvi-<'t  ' 
iiicorporato,  in  their  i)Ml)licat.ions.  tiiaf  Kile  l;iU(^  was  tlu^  tnir  ^onn'o. 


HOPEWELL  CLAKKE'S  MAP.  ISSO. 
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Infant  Mississippi  was  found  to  be  the  principal  aflUien: 
and  it  was  carefully  explored  to  its  source,  which  Mr,  Clarke 
determined  to  be  at  the  Lake  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  34,  township  143,  range  36.  (Whipple  lake),  with  no 
connection  with  the  lakes  to  the  south.  Underground  pas- 
sages forming  artesian  springs  at  lower  levels  were  distiucily 
noted,  and  a  puzzling  search  for  Nicollet's  upper  lake, 
ended  in  the  expressed  opinion  that  it  was  over  a  hill  on  tli<.' 
east  side  of  his  middle  lake,  at  a  basin  of  water  then  exist- 
ing, but  now  a  dry  bed.  The  feeders  of  Elk  lake  v.-cre 
critically  examined  and  traced  to  their  sources.  An  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Clarke's  map  and  a  careful  purusal  of  IrN 
valuable  report,  impresses  the  reader  with  his  anxiety  to 
secure  and  present  nothing  but  the  facts,  and  it  is  to  b»' 
regretted  that  the  natural  ability  and  readiness  of  percei'- 
tion  so  conspicuously  demonstrated  by  him  upon  this 
survey,  were  curtailed  by  the  diminutive  limit  of  fiv«' 
days  time.  Under  circumstances  of  that  kind,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  erroneously  placed  the  summit  of 
the  Hauteurs  des  Terres  on  his  map  immediately  border- 
ing the  south  end  of  Whipple  lake. 

On  December  7th,  1886,  Mr.  Clarke  made  a  detailed  report 
of  his  survey  to  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  pamphlet  form  ^. 


1  In  his  report  Mr.  Ol.ii  ke  says: 

"Our  little  p:irty  of  throe  \v;is  fully  sat isfuV.  that  fifty  years  a co  Nicollet  ). 
discovered  all  there  was  to  discover  of  the  s.uuces  of  the  Mississippi,  iiud  ti.;i 
ho  had  lived  to  complete  his  report  on  the,  sources  of  the  Mi>si>-ippl  ;u«d 
North  Ked  rivers  and  to  'x'lvc  to  tl>e  woi  ld  his  unpuhli-hed  niap.  there  >v»niM  I  :i 
been  no  chance  for  any  Glazier  to  contuse  the  peogr:ii)hic:\l  world  or  to  play  tii' 
upon  the  learned  soeietiesof  two  continents. " 

This  pamphlet  is  entitled  -'The  .^ourccotthe  Mississippi." 


SURVEY    OF   THE  BASIN. 
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The  action  -  taken  by  Ivison,  Blalceman,  Taylor  &  Co., 
ippears  to  have  been  for  the  purposes  of  educational  inter- 
'sts  and  publications. 

Mr.  Henry  Gaunett.  Chief  Topo2;nipher.  T'liitecl  States  Geological  Survey 
t  has  been  claimed,  fir.st  suggested  the  cousidorution  giveu  to  the  question  by  thi: 
•Dinpany. 


SrB-DIYISTOX  TAVEXTY-FOrPiTH. 


THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  MINNESOTA  AT  ITASCA;  HE  DE- 
SCRIBES THE  LAKE  AND  ITS  AFFLUENTS. 


In  1887,  a  public  institute  was  to  have  been  held  at  Park 
Rapids,  Minnesota,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Minnesota,  but  was  abandoned. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Kirk,  now  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  to  have  been  conductor  of  thr 
institute,  then  proceeded  to  Lake  Itasca  upon  a  tour  of  ob 
servation. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  detailed  information  as  to  th»' 
results  of  his  observations  there,  Prof.  Kirk  submitted  tli»- 
following  interesting  paper: 

"St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Doc.  18th,  18SM. 

On  the  9th  day  of  May,  1887,  I  was  at  Park  Rapids.  Hui) 
bard  county,  with  a  few  days  of  leisure  at  my  disposal.  Tl.  - 
fortunate  circumstance  of  time  and  place  enabled  \no  t<» 
carry  out  a  cherished  purpose;  namely,  to  explore  Laki 
Itasca.  An  intense  interest  awakened  during  a  historic 
search  in  which  I  had  followed  the  movements  of  Morris<»r.. 
Schoolcraft  and  Nicollet,  gave  zest  to  the  undertaking'. 

1   Professor  Kirk  is  tlie  antlior  of  :i  School  Tlist^^ry  »tf  M iun<'>«<i(;i. 
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I  invited  Mr.  F.  A.  Vanderpool.  and  a  young  man  named 
Patterson  to  accompany  me.  A  span  of  horses,  a  light 
spring  wagon,  an  axe.  a  revolver,  a  Winchester  rifle,  to 
which  w^e  added  another  of  the  same  kind^vhile  in  the  woods, 
made  up  our  equipment,  meclianical  and  defensive.  A  few^ 
rations,  mainly  hard  bread,  constituted  our  food  supply;  for 
we  were  to  depend  for  subsistence  upon  game  and  such 
supplies  as  one  is  able  to  purchase  at  a  settler's  cabin. 

We  began  our  journey  about  noon  of  the  10th.  following 
the  single  trail  that  leads  toward  Itasca.  This  trail  extends 
over  ridges  covered  with  jack  pines,  through  tamarac 
swamps,  and  anon  over  the  stony  summits  of  the  Hojiteurs 
Jcs  Terres. 

At  Hay  creek,  a  brace  of  the  wagon  tongue  broke  and  a 
mile  farther  on  the  other.  The  tongue  itself  was  soon 
pulled  out  of  the  cross  bar.  With  great  difficulty,  we 
reached  Lowe's  cabin  four  miles  farther  on  and  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  trail.  Here  we  found  Mr.  Green  who  had  come 
down  from  Lake  Itasca  to  visit  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lowe. 
This  w^as  fortunate  for  us;  for  he  was  something  of  a  car- 
penter and  promised  to  repair  our  wagon,  as  well  as  he 
might  with  a  few  wood  working  tools  and  no  blacksmith  to 
aid  him. 

After  supper,  with  nothing  to  impede  us  but  our  fire  arms 
and  scant  rations,  we  pushed  on  foot  through  the  dark 
woods,  whose  silence  was  only  broken  by  such  sounds  as  the 
occasional  cry  of  a  wild  animal,  and  the  tireless  exhortation 
«>f  the  whip-poor-will.  Our  route  was  still  over  the  summits 
»'f  tlie  Hauteurs  des  Terres,  which  in  this  section  soeui  to  be 
'•oinposed  of  little  else  than  boulders  that,  frequently  crop- 
pi  n«jr  out,  obstruct  the  trail.    We  made  only  five  mi U^s  tliat 
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night  and  lodged  in  a  cabin  ^vhich  belonged  to  a  Vjachelor 
friend  of  Vanderpool.  We  accepted,  in  the  owner's  absence, 
the  mute  invitation  of  his  blankets  and  bed  of  pine  bonglis. 
In  the  morning,  we  breakfasted  on  boiled  rice  and  black 
coffee.    Thus  refreshed,  we  continued  our  journey. 

We  soon  crossed  the  southeast  divide  of  the  Itasca  Basin, 
not  far  from  the  iron  post^  which  marks  the  northeast  corner 
of  Becker  county,  and  a  corner  of  Beltrami  county.  From 
this  point,  our  course  was  northwest  through  a  narrow- 
valley-  lying  between  fertile  ridges,  for  the  most  part 
heavily  timbered.  In  the  center  of  the  valley  is  a  chain  of 
small  but  beautiful  lakes  more  or  less  definitely  connected 
by  ^vater  courses.  The  last  of  the  water  courses empties 
into  the  southeast  arm  of  Lake  Itasca. 

•  My  survey  of  the  valley  was  quite  cursory;  but  the  max- 
imum volume  of  water  pouring  into  Itasca,  an  apparent  lack 
of  connection  in  the  chain,  the  possibility,  therefore,  that 
those  farthest  southeast  are  related  to  the  drainage  system 
on  the  other  side  of  the  divide  alluded  to  above,  made  it  t«> 
my  mind  an  interesting  problem  in  the  final  determinatiop 
of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  found  Mr.  Green's  cabin  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  extremity  of  tin' 
southeast  arm  of  Itasca.  A  note  tacked  to  his  door  dirccti'<l 
one  to  look  for  the  key  at  the  southeast  corner  of  tlio  cabi'i 
under  the  shakes,  and  was  a  sufficient  invitation  to  all.  sav-* 
Indians  and  other  illiterates,  to  accept  liis  hospitable  shelt<  i 
and  whatever  of  good  cheer  was  to  be  found  within.  ^^ 


1  At  Sibilant  Lal<e. 

2  Mury  Viilloy. 

3  Miiry  Creek. 
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were  not  slow  to  accept,  and  for  two  days  made  the  cabin 
our  base  of  supplies. 

On  the  swampy  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  found  an 
old,  leak}^  scow,  and  two  broken  paddles  which  when 
mended  served  us  for  oars.  In  this  uncertain  craft,  we 
made  the  complete  circuit  of  Lake  Itasca. 

Our  first  objective  point  was  Schoolcraft  Island  where  we 
landed  to  bail  out  and  take  observations.  We  next  visited 
tlie  Mississippi  where  it  leaves  the  lake,  roughly  estimating 
its  width,  depth,  and  volume  of  water,  and  observed  the  soft 
alluvial  character  of  its  bed.  We  then  j^itched  our  camp  on 
the  northeast  shore.  While  we  were  here,  the  wind  rose 
and  the  white  caps  began  to  roll  in  the  lake  and  threaten  to 
end  our  explorations  for  the  day.  But  time  was  precious  to 
us,  so  we  carefully  ajusted  our  load  in  the  scow,  prepared 
for  swimming  in  case  of  need,  and  pushed  out.  The  scow 
shipped  a  part  of  every  wave,  and  threatened  momentarily 
to  cai^size,  but,  by  dint  of  bailing  and  persistent  rowing,  we 
made  the  lee  of  points  on  the  western  shore  and  finally  that 
of  Schoolcraft  Island,  coming  out  at  length  in  the  smoother 
waters  of  the  southwest  arm.  We  landed  half  way  down 
the  eastern  shore,  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  of  Elk 
Lake. 

This  lake  is  only  a  few  rods  from  Itasca,  and  is  sepai-ated 
from  it  by  a  hillock  ^  Avhich  is  the  extremity  of  a  spur 
f)f  the  Hauteurs  ties  Terres.  The  outlet  of  the  former  lake 
winds  tortuously  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  hillock 
through  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  I  determined  to  i>olo  14) 
this  streiim.    Vanderpool  and  Patterson  both  declared  it 

J  Monlson  Hill. 
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impossible  to  do  this,  but  goodricituredly  labored  to  please 
me.  And  labor  it  was.  as  much  like  crossing  a  portage  as 
sailing'.  In  most  places,  the  real  channel  was  very  narrow, 
making  it  difficult  to  turn  the  curves,  and  so  shallow  that 
two  had  to  get  out  and  drag  while  the  other  remained  in  the 
stern  and  pushed.  Another  difficulty  was  to  get  under  the 
trees  that  had  fallen  across  the  stream.  I  doub-t  if  a  boat, 
unless  an  Indian's  canoe  at  flood  water,  ever  ascended  it 
before. 

By  one  standing  at  the  summit  of  the  hillock,  both  lakes 
are  seen  near  at  hand;  and  it  has  been  many  years,  if  ever, 
since  the  forest  trees  were  heavy  enough  to  obstruct  the 
view.  Only  a  short  distance  from  Elk  Lake,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  spur  of  the  Hauteurs  des  Terres,  to  which  the 
hillock  belongs,  flows  Nicollet  Creek- where  it  debouches 
into  Itasca.  We  measured  the  volume  of  v.'ater  in  this 
stream  a  few  rods  above  the  mouth,  and  estimated  it  to  bo 
five  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  Chambers  Creek. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  together  with  the 
statement  of  Nicollet  and  others,  that  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  creek  bearing  his  name  is  four  or  five  miles  from  Itasca, 
much  farther  indeed  than  the  ultimate  sources  of  tlie  Elk 
lake  inlets,  I  reached  these  conclusions: 

First,  if  mere  hydrographical  observation  is  to  determine, 
to  Nicollet  belongs  the  honor  of  ha\ing  discovered  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  Mississippi;  because  his  map  of  1830 
is  but  a  record  of  his  personal  explorations,  showing  all 
these  lakes  and  streams  in  relative  topographical  positions 
and  degree  of  importance. 

Second,  if  priority  of  judgment  is  to  determine,  then  too 

2   Nicollet's  lnfimt  Mississip|)l  river. 
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I  ho  honor  of  discovery  is  his;  because  he  fixed  upon  the 
source  of  the  stream  which  bears  his  name. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  H.  KIRK." 

The  examination  of  the  streams  at  Lake  Itasca,  by  Profes 
sor  Kirk,  bears  relation  to  the  soarce  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  results  of  his  examination  are  given  in  full. 


suB-myisTox  tavexty-ftfth. 


THE  DEFINITE  ACTION  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY  AS  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI;  REPORT  BY  GEN.  JAMES  H.  BAKEK 
ADOPTED;  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COMMISSIONEi; 
ORDERED  TO  DEFINITELY  SURVEY  AND  LOCATE 
THE  SOURCE. 


The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  is  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  State  government,  having  been,  by  statutory  enact- 
ment, constituted  a  State  institution,  with  its  library,  ottice> 
and  council  rooms  located  at  the  State  capitol.  On  the  8th 
of  February,  1887,  this  State  institution  adopted  a  report, 
written  and  presented  by  a  committee  of  its  members,  pur 
suant  to  the  requirements  of  a  resolution  of  December  1.3th. 
1886,  which  reports  rendered  by  Gen.  James  H.  Baker,  ex- 
haustively presented  facts  then  known  to  exist  concerniiii: 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  This  report,  which  form- 
part  1  of  vol.  VI  of  the  historical  collections,  upon  mot  mi. 
of  ex- Secretary  of  War  Alexander  Ramsey,  was  adopted. 

1  III  his  repoi  t  Gen.  Baker  >;iy>:  -TLv  bold  asMimpHon  of  tho  tiuia  Gla/.K  t  - 
without  a  paraUel  in  the  annals  of  ;.'cot:iapl)ioal  history.  His  oonduot  is  a  iot;i 
disrci^aid  of  all  tlu;  rules  and  di-rnitirs  of  ti  true  bolonlist.  Scirntilio  kuowlod.- 
has  scarcely  bo foie  been  made  tiic  prey  of  a  ••h.irlatan.  The  nica>»urc  of  hi-*  a» 
toundin;?  fraud  lias  not  yt.'t  fully  pri\ctrated  thr  pnbli.-  mind." 


■-/ 
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Subsequently,  February  11th,  1889,  the  Historical  society 
authorized  an  accurate  survey  of  the  source  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi river,  and  for  that  i)urpose  issued,  under  seal,  a  commis- 
sion, directed  to  the  present  Commissioner,  requiring  an 
accurate  survey  of  Lalve  Itasca  and  its  surroundings,  with 
the  view  of  determining  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
spot,  and  of  all  its  physical  features,  under  all  circumstances, 
what  is  the  true  and  actual  source  of  the  Mississippi  river''. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  commission  a  hydrographic 
cxmination  was  conducted.  -  with  results  as  noted  in  this 
report  to  the  society.  The  council  of  the  society  took  effec- 
tive steps  to  create  and  establish  a  permanent  park  reserva 
lion  at  the  source  of  the  Mississipin,  35  square  miles  in 
<ixent. 

1  A  coniniittee  of  the  society  was  appointed  to  confer  witb  the  CooimissioucT 
roncerniug  the  honor  of  a  first  discovery  and  to  designate  proper  geographical 
names. 

2  The  society,  liaving  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Willard  Glazier  in  the  form  of 
an  unauthorized,  voluntary  coniniunication,  concerning  the  hydrograpliic  condi- 
tion of  Elk  lake  and  neighboring  wiuer^.  appointed  a  coniniittee  to  examine  the 
«  oninmnication,  and  the  following  report  thereon  was  adopted: 

"The  special  cornraittee  appointed  by  you  to  consider  the  communication  of 
'  apt.  Willard  Glazier  relative  to  his  alleged  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  has  to  report  as  follows: 

First— His  charts  are  hydrographic  and  topographic  misrepresentations. 

Second— His  claim  that  among  his  assistants  were  noted  geographers  and  expert 
v-ngineers  is  a  bold  fiction  apparently  devised  to  mislead  tlie  credulous. 

Third~i\Iany  of  his  assertions  are  willful  perversions  of  well  established  geo- 
K'ruphic  and  liistoric  facts,  and  others  betray  a  gross,  and  in  the  ligiit  of  his  claims. 
'  ulpable  ignorance  concerning  the  country  surrounding  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mississippi. 

ronrtli— In  tone  Capt.  Glazier's  statements  are  discourteous  to  this  society  and 
Its  representatives;  to  the  faithful  living  t-uginei-rs  and  explorers  who  preced 
:ttid  followed  him,  and  a  dishonor  to  tlae  memory  of  Morrison,  Schoolcraft  and 
Nl.-ollet. 

Fifih-Throughout,  Capt.  Ghi/ier.  as  on  all  other  occasions  wiien  he  liasdiscusscd 
••lis  matter,  seems  to  seek  a  cheap  notoriety,  the  only  thing  in  tiie  liirlit  of  real  dis- 
'•"v»  ri<'s  and  explorations  that  is  left  to  him. 

For  the  reasons  cited,  your  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
''■>«Mtiiunication  of  Capt.  Glazier  be  tabled  as  in  every  senso  unwortliy  of  your 
^<l<»ptlon.  T.  II.  KiitK, 

.TOHX  \\.  S.\MU>KN, 

N.  II.  WiM'UKi.i.. 

1 .5  Coiumlttoe." 
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During  the  period  of  time,  when  the  controversy,  touch- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  Itasca  and  Elk  lakes,  was  at 
its  height,  no  member  of  any  society  in  the  world  took 
greater  interest  in  the  matter  than  J.  Fletcher  Williams,  the 
secretary  of  the  Historical  Societ}^  of  Minnesota.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  watchful  care,  there  has  been  deposited  with  the 
society  all  the  available  literature  and  clippings,  from  every 
clime,  having  special  reference  to  this  matter,  and  his  ser 
vices  in  creating  the  Itasca  State  park  and  securing  a  public 
grant  of  lands  from  the  government  therefor,  have  demon- 
strated his  conspicuous  interest  in  the  matter.  The  society 
as  a  body  has  continuously  depended  upon  Mr.  Williams  to 
superintend  the  care  of  whatever  it  has  done  in  the  matter  as 
a  society  and  the  corresponding  membership  of  similar 
bodies  throughout  the  world  have  found  in  him  a  preferable 
reference  for  information  and  knowledge,  always  correct  in 
statements  of  fact. 

Concerning  the  history  of  the  explorations  of  Morrison. 
Pike,  Cass,  Beltrami,  Schoolcraft  and  Nicollet,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' accurate  knowledge  coupled  with  a  ready  memory,  is, 
in  itself,  almost  an  invaluable  reference.  It  seems  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  he  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  those  who 
have  so  persistently  misrepresented  the  historical  and  geo- 
graphic facts  concerning  Itasca  lake  and  the  region  hv 
yond  it. 


SUB-D1VIS10.\  TWEXTY-SIXTH. 


THE  CASUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  J.  V.  BROWER 
AND  COMPANIONS;  THE  GREATER  MAN-TRAP 
BASIN;  THE  PARTY  ARRIVE  AT  ITASCA  LAKE 
AND  EXPLORE  THE  SOURCE. 


On  the  2d  of  October,  1888, 
company  with  Mr.  W.  A. 
Avery  1,  of  Frankfort,  In- 
diana, and  Mr.  John  Leyen- 
(lecker,  formerly  of  the 
Adirondack  mountains, New 
York,  determined  to  make 
an  unostentatious  visit  to 
the  Itasca  Basin  2.  Reach- 
ing Park  Rapids,  Minne- 
sota, soon  after,  and  visit- 
ing Sand  lake  and  the ' 
trreater  Man-Trap  basin 
with  its  flowing  stream  and 
no  visible  outlet,  a  char 
iw;leristic  of  the  Hauteurs 
d,H  Torres,  the  party  reach- 
"^l  the  north  end  of  Itasca 

I.   Kr<-*  ntly  tU'ceasod. 

-'•   Mr.  N.  W.  UWe  joinert  the  party  in 

'"I'rm  at  Green's  cabin  several  clays. 


the  writer  of  this  report  in 


.TOIIX  LEYENDECKEK. 

lake,  October  19th,  with  no 

tin-  nionlli  v»f  N<)Vtiiil)i'r  and  roniainod 
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instruments  for  observation  more  tlian  a  pocket  compass, 
steel  tape  and  general  outfit  of  a  party  away  for  pleasure 
and  recreation.  The  Itasca  Basin  was  selected  as  tlic 
destination  of  the  party,  pursuant  to  a  determination  to 
visit  the  scenes  at  the  headwaters  of  the  ^Mississippi  river. 
Very  naturally,  the  historic  locality  brouglit  memories  ot 
its  discovery,  and  jealousies  and  disputes  as  to  the  true 
source,  and.  without  the  hope  of  reward,  other  than  a 
personal  knowledge  of  facts,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
commenced  a  personal  examination  of  the  Basin  with  no 
other  instruments  than  hereinbefore  stated,  for  personal 
satisfaction  and  information.  The  great  river,  on  its 
course  northwest  from  Itasca  lake  was  visited  and  found  to 
be  an  ordinary  stream  of  no  special  pecularities,  with 
willow  thickets,  balsam-fir  groves,  a  range  of  hills  on  either 
side  and  the  surroundings  ordinarily  attendant  in  a  pine 
region.  Fire  had  ma,terially  destroyed  the  growth  of  pines 
and  many  hills  were  nude;  underbrush,  old  fallen  and  burnt 
timber,  and  a  general  air  of  an  uninhabited  wilderness  pro- 
vailed,  Next  was  visited  in  a  comfortable  boat.  Schoolcraft 
island  and  the  east  arm  of  the  lake;  camp  was  then  moved 
the  south  end  of  the  east  arm;  the  west  arm  was  visited. 
Elk  lake  and  its  creek,  the  Nicollet's  Infant  Mississippi  ami 
lakes,  "Whipple  lake,  and  the  creek  running  north  from  i* 
Boutwell  creek,  the  dense  forest  south  of  Elk  lake  and  it- 
creeks;  Mary  valley  and  its  creeks  and  lakes;  the  nunun-o'  - 
springs  of  the  Basin,  the  surrounding  hills — and  every  d;-  • 
from  October  19th  until  November  17th,  1888.  some  portion 
of  the  Basin  was  examined  in  a  casual  wa}'.  until  a  v.  iv 
good  general  idea  of  the  more  prominent  features  ot  ti;-" 
locality  was  gained.    Running  water  was  accurately  iii<^a- 


A    CASUAL  EXAMINATION. 


.J.  V.  ^.^<)^VEu■>  >KKr(  II  mai'  of  itas(  a  lakk,  1^88. 
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ured  and  its  flowage  timed  and  the  preponderance  of  Nicol- 
let's Infant  Mississippi  over  all  the  other  streams  at  that 
time,  ascertained  beyond  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  thos<j 
present.  A  detailed  memorandum  of  these  explorations 
was  noted  down  from  day  to  day,  and  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1888,  the  party  broke  camp  and  returned  to 
their  respective  homes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Pioneer  Press,  communica- 
ting with  that  paper  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  mis- 
stated the  facts  of  this  visit  to  Itasca  lake,  and  it  becam*,' 
necessary  to  correct  the  errors  so  appearing  by  a  communi- 
cation to  the  columns  of  that  paper  under  date  of  Decemboi- 
1st,  1888, 

With  this  communication  appeared  a  small  sketch  map. 
made  '  only  from  observation  in  a  casual  way,  with  no  move 
extended  measurements  than  a  careful  test  of  the  current, 
depth,  width  and  flowage  of  the  several  streams  supplyinj^" 
Itasca  lake. 

This  map  was  re-drawn  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere, 
grossly  distorted,  and  in  the  latter  form,  published  by  Wii 
lard  Glazier  as  an  argument  in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  com- 
munication was  criticised  b}'  individuals  having  for  an  appai'- 
ent  purpose  the  setting  aside,  or  rather  an  appropriation  oi, 
the  honors  of  discovery  due  Wm.  Morrison,  Henry  R.  School- 
craft and  Jean  N.  Nicollet. 

An  open  letter  was  published  challenging  the  correctne>< 
of  Mr.  Glazier  s  claims  to  original  discovery,  in  which  wa^ 
formulated  proper  and  reasonable  avenues  for  redress,  in 
case  his  claims  were  genuine  and  true. 

No  reply  has  been  made  to  the  challenge,  after  a  laps**  ot 
several  years. 


A   CASUAL  EXAMINATION. 
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Following  this  visit  to  Itasca  lake,  application  in  person 
was  made  to  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  for  authority 
to  definitely  examine  and  survey  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 

The  application  was  granted  and  the  commission  issued . 

On  the  8th  day  of  March,  foilowing,  all  arrangements  for 
an  expeditionary  examination  having  been  consummated, 
the  survey  w-as  proceeded  with,  partly. upon  the  frozen  sur- 
face of  the  lakes,  and  continued  after  the  rainfall  of  the 
spring  season,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
which  presented  opportunities  for  extended  observations 
and  measurements. 

The  results  of  this  examination,  with  a  detailed  hydro- 
graphic  chart,  were  reported  to  the  historical  society.  The 
chart  was  published  in  1891. 


SUB-DTYISTOX  TWENTY-SEVEXTH. 


THE  ITASCA  STATE  PARK;  THIRTY-FIVE  SQUARK 
MILES  OF  TERRITORY  AT  THE  SOURCE  OF  THf. 
MISSISSIPPI  FOREVER  DEDICATED  TO  THE  PUlJ- 
LIC;  A  COMMISSION  APPOINTED,   AND  A  TOPO 
GRAPHIC  SURVEY  COMPLETED;  A  FINAL  CHART. 


It  has  been  known  that  the  lake  region  of  Minnesota,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  called  the  "Park  region."  owing  to  ii> 
elegant  lakes,  picturesque  groves  of  timber,  forests,  fertib- 
prairies,  and  flowing  waters,  atTorded  many  opportunities 
for  a  public  State  park,  but  no  organized  effort  for  a  Siat.- 
park  seems  to  have  been  made  until  1890,  when  Mr.  Em;. 
Geist,  of  St.  Paul,  submitted  to  the  State  Historical  Society 
a  suggestion  in  writing,  ^  that  the  region  about  the  sourc' 
of  the  Mississippi  be  secured  and  set  apart  for  that  pur^io-. 
It  was  also  recommended  by  Professor  N.  II.  WinchoU 
the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey.    The  locali<'; 
is  remote  from  and  outside  of  the  Park  region  of  the  Stat- 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  tl.- 
first  suggestion  of  the  creation  of  the  park,  but  the  Ih  '^* 
definite  suggestion  that  can  be  found,  was  made  by  M' 

1    Mr.  Goist's  letter  to  the  society,  enclosed  :ni  editori:il  from  the  p*'" ' 
•foscph  A.  Wht»oloi:k.  ubly  advocatlii};  a  measiire  of  tli;it  kind,  tn  the  ."t,  !' 
Dully  Florieer  Press. 
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Alfred  J.  Hill  March  28th,  1889.  Mr.  Hill  says  he  does  not 
know  that  his  suggestion  was  the  first  one  made. 

The  Historical  Society  appointed  a  committee  from  its 
council  membershij),  which  reported,  and  the  matter  was 
tinally  placed  in  the  charge  of  Gen.  John  B.  Sanborn,  as  a 
Senator,  in  the  State  legislature.  Gen.  Sanborn  introduced 
a  measure  establishing  and  creating  "The  Itasca  State 
park,"  to  be  composed  of  thirty-five  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory at  Itasca  lake,  to  be  forever  dedicated  to  the  public, 
and  the  measure  passed  and  became  a  law.  The  Governor, 
by  executive  appointment,  ^  selected  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Historical  Society,  to  also  act  as  the  Commissioner  of 
the  State  park. 

One  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Commissioner, 
was  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  chart  of  the  park,  and  in 
performing  the  duties  required  by  the  law,  a  special  topo- 
graphic survey  and  examination  was  made  during  the  year 
1891,  the  results  of  which  show  that  practically  all  the 

1  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA.  I 

Executive  Dei'aht.mknt.  f 

Willfam  11.  Mcrriarn,  Governor  of  said  State,  to  J.  V.  Brower  of  Ramsey  county, 
.sends  greeting: 

JieiJosing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  prudence,  integrity  and  ability. 
Hiave  appointed  you,  tlie  said.l.  V.  Brower,  as  commissioner  of  the  Iiasca  State 
park,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  approved  April  20tli,  ISOl. 

Vou  are  therefore  by  tliesc  presents  appointed  and  Commissioned  Commissioner 
'»f  the  Itasca  State  park,  as  aforesaid,  to  liavc  and  to  hold  the  said  oflice,  togetlier 
Willi  all  tlie  rights,  powers  and  emoluments  to  the  said  oflice  belonging  or  by  law 
In  any  wise  appertaining,  until  this  commissioTi  shall  be  by  me  or  other  lawful 
authority  superseded  or  annulled,  or  expire  by  force  or  reason  of  any  law  of  this 
J^iate. 

l.N  Testimony  Wmeukof.  I  Invr  lu-reunto  set  my  name  and  caused  ti\c  Great 
?^«'al  of  tlie  State  of  Minnesota  to  be  atli.xed  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  St.  Paul, 
this  foutth  day  of  May,  in  tiu;  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eigiit  hundred 
and  nlucty-one  and  of  the  State  the  thirty-third. 

By  the  Governor, 

WILLIAM  K.  MKllUIAM. 

F.  P.  Biiow.v, 
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lakes  and  streams  within  the  Itasca  Basin  are  included  in 
the  designated  territory. 

The  hydrographic  survey  of  1889  and  the  topograpliic 
examination  of  1891,  made  by  the  same  Commissioner.  hav(? 
been  combined,  from  which  has  been  prepared  a  final  chart  ^ 
of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  river,  so  far  as  the  present 
examination  is  concerned.  It  is  claimed  for  this  final  chart 
that  it  excels  in  correctness  of  detail  and  the  location  of 
lakes  and  streams,  elevations,  topography  and  physical 
features,  any  chart  of  the  locality  that  has  ever  been  made, 
and  it  is  herewith  reported,  with  the  complete  results  of  iha 
two  surveys  combined,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  geo- 
graphical question  as  to  what  particular  waters  constitute 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Hon.  J.  N.  Castle,  member  of  Congress  from  Minne- 
sota, by  conspicuous  ability  and  tact,  has  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  by  the  Congress,  granting  to  the  State  the  gov- 
ernment lands  situated  within  the  park  to  be  forever  used 
for  park  purposes. 

1  See  Detailed  Hyclrographic  uud  Topographic  cliart  of  tlie  Ita^^c•a  >taie  Vnrk. 
1892,  facing  f routespiece 
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THE  DETAILED  EXAMINATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  OF 
THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  CON- 
DUCTED UNDER  THE  PERSONAL  DIRECTION  AND 
SUPERVISION  OF  J.  V.  BROWER.  COMMISSIONER 


The  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  river  extends  from 
I  he  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  an  ultimate 
limit  above  and  beyond  Itasca  lake.  This  great  basin,  more 
than  1,000,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  bordered  on  the 
east  by  the  Alleghany  and  other  ranges,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  contains  about  100,000  rivers  and 
streams,  which  flow  toward  and  finally  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Mississippi,  principally  through  the  mouths 
of  the  larger  and  more  important  conlluent  and  afiluent 
tributary  rivers.  These  waters  are  entirely  supplied  by  the 
copious  precipitation  characteristic  of  the  fertile  basin 
drained,  from  north  to  south,  by  the  Mississippi  as  its 
principal  and  most  important  river. 

To  follow  the  proper  rule  in  ascertaining,  under  com- 
mission, the  true  and  actual  source  of  this  princi])al  river, 
for  geographic  purposes,  European  and  American  goo- 
irraphers,  scientists  and  authorities,  were  consulted  and  the 


\ 
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follo\^:iug  varied  information  as  to  what  constituted  the 
source  of  a  river  was  gained: 

*'That  the  main  stream  of  a  river  is  that  which  ilo\\>, 
along  the  lowest  depression  of  the  basin,  and  that  a  tri- 
butary which  descends  into  it  from  a  higher  elevation,  even 
if  longer,  is  not  to  be  considered  tlie  main  stream." 

"A  river  cannot  have  a  source,  but  many  sources."^ 

"  All  our  rivers  have  their  source  in  the  clouds."- 

"  The  head  of  the  longest  continuotis  channel." 

"  The  sources  of  a  river  which  are  in  a  right  line  with  ii> 
mouth,  particularly  when  they  issue  from  a  cardinal  poiiu 
and  flow  to  the  one  directly  opposite.  "^ 

*'The  true  source  of  a  river  is  a  point  at  the  remotest 
distance  from  its  mouth,  bttt  the  largest  lake  must  not  b-- 
rejected  to  accept  one  of  less  magnitude."^ 

Other  authorities,  some  remote,  and  but  a  few  reliable, 
suggest  that  the  sottrce  must  be  a  lake;  must  be  the  largest 
lake;  should  be  the  inner  flanks  of  the  heights  of  the  land 
surrounding  it;  should  be  the  source,  because  it  was  next 
to  the  historic  pass,  by  which  one  river  had,  from  ancient 
times,  been  left  to  reach  another;  because  it  was  farthest 
from  the  mouth  of  the  system;  because  it  led  down  to  th«' 
axis  of  the  general  valley  of  the  basin;  because  it  was  at  th«' 
head  of  the  stream  of  largest  volume;  because  it  was  gool 
ogically  oldest,  etc. 

This  widespread  variance  of  authorities,  good,  bad  ;in«i 

1  Should  this  be  t  he  p>"P<''"  f  nh,\  thi>  Mi^issippi  would  h;i\ o  ;i  hiiiidrod  t  !i  - 
and  sources,  more  or  less. 

2  This  is  from  a  statidufd  educational  work,  ^^'iveu  as  a  hasi-.  for  tlic"r«  i 
deduction. 

3  Tl)e  rule  followed  by  Reltraini  In  loeatinj;  the  .lulian  source. 

4  Tills  rule,  If  followeil  strictly,  would  i)lace  the  s«^urce  in  Winnibi,i;«.v.lush  1  «  • 
the  largest  lake  111 rou-'h  wliicli  the  luaiii  riv«'r  pie^ses. 
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lulitVoront,  gave  but  little  comfort,  in  an  interesting  ireo- 
urraphic  and  historic  research,  the  source  of  no  two  princi- 
rivers  of  the  world  being  alike. 
Tlie  conditions  and  peculiarities  of  the  more  important 
.it  ainage  basins  of  the  earth,  are  so  varied  and  widely  dif- 
j.Tont.  that  geographic  terminology  in  respect  of  the  term 
• -source"  is  at  fault,  and  until  some  more  definite  and  con- 
rlusive  understanding  is  reached  as  to  the  term  "source  of 
:i  river"  in  geographic  science,  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
a  necessity  to  follow  and  adopt  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word,  for  this  x^resent  time  and  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  a 
iiiore  exi^licitly  defined  propriety  and  signification.  The 
.standard  authority  gives  the  meaning  of  "source"'  as  "to 
spring  forth  or  up."  "The  place  from  which  anything  pro- 
c<'ods."  "That  from  which  anything  rises  or  comes  forth." 
•'Esi)ecially,  the  spring  or  fountain  from  which  a  stream  of 
water  proceeds,  or  any  collection  of  water  within  the  earth, 
or  upon  its  surface,  in  which  a  stream  originates."  "A 
spring."  "Fountain."  An  original  beginning  of  the  stream 
is  sought,  and  nature  presents  its  own  best  method  and  law, 
and  tliat  method  and  law  do  not  in  any  sense  dictate  that  a 
IJike  must  be  selected  as  the  source,  for  the  word  does  not  in 
■niy  sense  whatever  mean,  the  body  of  a  lake.  The  great 
majority  of  the  rivers  of  the  world  have  no  lakes  at  their  re- 
^p<'Ctive  sources.  Then  we  must  discover,  knovv*  and  de- 
^<"ribe  "the  source"  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river  originates 
•n  a  swampy,  lacustrine  region,  and  the  location  of  the 
^'nirce  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  All  of  the  facts  are  now 
-iven,  from  which  theoretical  deductions  are  eliminated, 
^'h'^orists  may  select  a  choice  of  location,  while  the  scnti- 
-'"nt  of  a  widely  acknowledged  recognition  in   favor  of 
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Itasca  lake  still  continues.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  "the  springs"'  from  wiiich  Itasca  draws  its  principal 
supply  are  above  and  beyond  it,  and  they  are  likewise  abovu 
and  beyond  Elk  lake. 

For  these  i-easons,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  fundamental 
term  upon  which  to  proceed,  a  reliable  rule  of  no  uncertainty, 
the  rule  dictated  by  nature,  in  ascertaining  where  the  waters 
were  gathered  which  foi-m  the  remotest  source  of  the  Miss 
issipi^i,  was  adopted,  and  for  that  purpose  the  length  of  the 
main  river  in  statute  miles,  up  through  the  valley  of  the 
basin,  was  ascertained  from  the  official  records  of  the  United 
States  government  and  otherwise,  by  these  combined  sur- 
veys and  measurements  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Itasca  Basin. 

THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  length  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
always  interesting  and  instructive,  has.  from  time  to  time, 
been  ascertained  and  given,  usually  from  estimates  based 
upon  astronomical  observations  for  the  position  of  the  mouth, 
the  source,  and  principal  intermediate  points. 

To  accurately  ascertain  the  length  of  a  river  would  requiiv 
the  adoption  of  some  rule  for  the  measurement,  either: 

1st.    A  shore  line. 

2nd.  A  line  along  the  center  of  the  stream  equi-dislant 
from  each  bank  of  the  river,  or — 

3rd.    A  line  along  the  thread  of  the  main  channel  of  water. 

The  proposition  of  measurement  contained  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  rule,  if  adopted  as  a  base  of  operation,  would  requiiv  a 
system  of  stationary  floats  the  entire  length  of  the  river, 
and  for  that  reason  is  deemed  impracticable,  tiiough  tho 
third  rules  lays  down  the  borrect  manncn*  of  asci^rlainini:  th<' 
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true  and  actual  length  of  a  stream  of  running  water,  subject 
to  natural  or  mechaaical  changes. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  present  date,  various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  its 
length. 

With  a  view  to  a  more  concise  and  accurate  statement 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  make,  especial  eiforts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  and  state  its  true  length,  based 
principally  upon  shore-line  measurements. 

It  has  not  been  thought  advisable,  however,  to  take  into 
account  as  regards  the  upper  part  of  its  course  at  least,  the 
j'ne  made  by  the  thread  of  the  current  in  the  main  channel, 
oven  if  obtainable,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  subject  to 
constant  revision  and  would  have  to  be  taken  with  that  un- 
derstanding, and,  therefore,  be  practically  useless  as  a  basis 
for  popular  comparison. 

The  length  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  river,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  is  adopted 
as  a  true  length,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  founded  as 
it  is  upon  scientific  principles  of  civil  engineering,  and 
painstaking  action  thereunder. 

By  combining  the  distances  derivable  from  three  con- 
nected surveys,  the  total  length  of  the  channel  of  the  river  in 
all  its  windings,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  foot  of 
Itasca  lake,  can  now  be  given: 

I'rom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  S.  W.  pass  to  New  Orleans. .    Ill  .00  miles 


Th.'nco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river   .  905.50 

ThiMice  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis   182.00 

'rh.Tice  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river   39.00 

'I  hoiK-e  to  ITan  n  ibal   102 . 25 

'i  ii^'tice  to  Quinc}  bridge   20.00 

^I  henee  to  Keokuk   41.00 

Th<' nee  to  Turlington   46.. 50 
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Thence  to  Rock  Island   S2.50rniles. 

Thence  to  Dubuque   107.25  " 

Thence  to  Prairie  du  Ohien   62.00  " 

•  Thence  to  La  Crosse   72.25  *• 

Thence  to  St.  Paul   156.00 

Thence  to  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  (Minneapolis)   13.00  •• 

Thence  to  outlet  of  Winnibigoshish  lake   432.50  " 


Total  by  U.  S.  Engineers   2.432.75  mil.- 

Thence  to  Government  meander,  at  intersection  of 
Range  36,  West  of  5th  Meridian  by  U.  S.  Deputy 

Surveyors   96.50  " 

Thence  to  Itasca  lake  by  J.  Y.  Brovver,  Com'r   17.27  " 


Total  from  Gulf  to  Itasca  lake   2546.52  miles 


Thus  it  appeared  that  the  main  river  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Itasca  Basin,  a 
limited,  permanent  depression  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  the  ultimate  source  of  the  river,  subsidiary  to  the  main 
basin  below  it. 

The  geologic  and  natural  features  predicating  this  con- 
clusion, are  so  well  known  and  established,  that  no  refcrcnco 
to  them  seems  necessary  in  this  connection,  excepting  thr 
possibility  that  the  Missouri  river,  remotely  suggested  by 
occasional  inquirers,  might  be  called  the  main  river;  but  in 
asmuch  as  it  is  a  confluent  branch  of  the  main  stream,  com- 
ing in  at  one  side,  similar  to  the  Ohio  and  Red  rivers,  tlien- 
is  no  good  reason  for  discussing  that  question  at  this  time. 
The  historic  data,  which  have  brought  to  our  notice  ami 
knowledge  the  existence  of  the  main  river  extending  froni 
the  Gulf  to  the  Itasca  Basin,  where  it  takes  its  rise,  indiva 
ting  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  by  piecemeal,  ism 
extensive  with  the  discovery  of  the  coast  line  of  North 
America,  and  the  facts  are  indisputable,  in  conscqu(Mice  ol 
which  tlie  question  as  to  the  ultimate  source  of  the  inam 
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river,  must  be  based  upon  the  facts  as  they  have  been  found 
\o  exist  at,  above  and  beyond  Itasca  lake.  To  definitely  de- 
!t'nniue  those  facts  it  became  a  necessity,  to  ascertain 
whence  came  the  waters  of  Itasca  lake.  That  necessity  re- 
ijuircd  a  definite  line  of  levels  in  the  field,  to  ascertain  ele- 
vations above  the  sea.  The  official  reports  of  the  United 
.States  government  give  the  elevations  to  and  including  Cass 
hike,  and  an  actual  line  of  levels  across  the  country  from 
the  railroad  system  of  Minnesota  to  Itasca  lake,  run  in  1689, 
:iud  corrected  by  a  second  actual  line,  run  from  Park  Rapids, 
Minn.,  in  December  1591,  demonstrates  its  actual  elevation 
;ibove  the  sea  at  its  outlet.  The  railway  levels  connect  with 
I  he  government  levels,  and  these  ascertained  elevations  used 
lu  connection  with  this  examination  are  believed  to  be,  as 
<  orrected,  very  reliable,  as  great  care  has  been  exercised, 
ri'cently,  to  perfect  them. 

The  tabulated  elevations,  showing  the  sea  levels,  are  not 
Hilly  as  interesting,  but  deemed  to  be  just  as  necessary,  as 
•ilio  ascertained  distances  from  the  Gulf: 

THE  SEA  LEVELS. 
Elevation  at  the  surface  of  the  water  at: 


♦Julf  of  Mexico   0.0  feet. 

'  ily  of  St.  Louis   3S4.8  " 

■I  'Uth  of  the  Illinois   399.4  " 

iiitiiiibal  ,.    444.9  " 

\'^Jincy   453.8  " 

^•<'kuk   472.3 

'   J'ink'lori   505.1  " 

>''-  k  Island   5^3.7  " 

''•^'iJ'l'i'-'....   578.2  " 

''••ilriodn  Chicn   597.5 

Crosse     621.2  *' 

I'aiil   680.5  " 

-16 
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Above  St.  Anthony  Falls   782.0  feei. 

Below  Pokegama  Falls   1248. 0  " 

Above  Pokegama  Falls.   1269.8  " 

Winnibigoshish  Lake   1292.8 

Cass  Lake   1302.8  " 


To  Itasca  lake  by  a  preliminary  line  in  the  month  of 
April,  18S9,  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  system, 
at  a  located,  but  unconstructed  railroad  line,  near 
Craig's  crossing  upon  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles  north 
of  Itasca  lake,  and  a  test  line  from  the  end  of  the  track 
of  the  Great  Northern  branch  line  at  Park  Rapids, 
Minn.,  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  Itasca  lake,  defi- 
nitely run  in  the  month  of  December,  1891,  determines 
the  correct  elevation  to  be   1457.0 

The  test  line  from  Park  Rapids  to  Itasca  lake,  is  believed 
to  be  entirely  trustworthy  and  reliable. 

With  the  distances  and  elevations  ascertained,  the  survey 
of  the  ultimate  source,  commenced  in  March,  1889,  upon  the 
frozen  surface  of  Itasca  lake,  at  the  center  of  the  channel  of 
the  river,  at  its  debouchure,  from  the  extreme  north  end  ol 
the  lake. 

At  a  remote  age,  the  Itasca  Basin  was  formed,  obtainin.: 
an  existence  from  the  lap  of  nature,  an  indenture  upon  thf 
surface,  oblong,  irregular  and  limited,  nearly  surroundeii 
by  the  summits  of  the  Hauteurs  des  Terres,  properly  beloni: 
ing  to,  and  a  part  of,  the  extensive  basin,  containing  ;i 
thousand  lakes  and  streams,  which  forms,  above  PokegaiiKi 
Falls,  and  north  of  the  Itasca  moraine,  an  upper  or  head 
water  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississipx^i.     Tlie  subsidiar> 

1    Great  Noutherm  Railway  Line.  St.  Paul.  Minx..  J.in.  2. 
.f.  V.  Blower.  Exi.— Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  letter  to  Otto,  would  «-:iy.  t:  • 
bottom  of  the  tieat  depot  at  Park  Rapids  is  an  elev-ation  of  WZi  fivn  .above  so  1 1.^  •  ■ 

N.  D.  MILLi:K.  C'ljief  Enu-inoer. 
Addinj?  the  thickness  of  tie,  surface  n\odi6catlon.  and  elevation  of  water  xif 
face  at  Itasca  lake  gives— 14.'>t3.8r).  a  corrected  elevation  of  14.57  feet  abi>ve  sea  l«  v« 
correcting  the  error,  appearing  on  chart  of  IS'.U.  as  1470  feet,  caused  l\v  ctMuti.- 
cing  at  the  wrong  bench-mark,  nearCralg's  crossing,  by  a  careless  employee.  " 
was  discharged  for  wilful  neglect  and  incompetency. 
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basin  at  Itasca  lake,  is  nothing  more  than  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  upper  drainage  or  headwater  basin,  the  most  remote 
and  the  most  elevated  above  the  sea  level. 

At  that  unknown  age  the  limited  Itasca  Basin,  about  seven 
miles  long  and  less  than  five  in  width,  was  probably  the 
bed  of  one  lake,  with  bays  and  islands  and  beaches.  That 
this  is  true,  is  bey  or  d  the  inference  of  a  mere  conjecture, 
although  it  is  not  probable  that  its  waters  extended  nearly 
to  the  summits  of  tne  heights  of  land  found  there,  where 
there  may  have  been  other  lakes.  The  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  may  be  able  to  solve 
an  interesting  problem  as  to  what  waters  then  constituted  the 
source.    Was  it  Lake  Upham?^ 

From  this  one  lake  of  unknown  ages,  by  erosion,  the 
waters,  probably  having  been  increased  by  copious  precipi- 
tation, cut  their  way  through  the  ice  formation  and  alluvial 
stratum,  to  a  natural  condition  of  the  river  bed,  as  it  now 
exists,  immediately  below  Itasca  lake.  This  process  of 
nature,  the  waters  passing  to  lower  levels,  has  given  us 
numerous  lakes  and  lakelets,  within  the  Itasca  Basin, 
systematically  divided  apart,  each  of  a  different  elevation, 
up  the  inner  flanks  of  the  Hauteurs  des  Terres,  surrounding 
the  whole,  from  the  summits  of  which  the  waters  are 
returned  to  the  oceans,  through  Hudson's  bay  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Lines  of  measurement  to  ascertain  correct  distances,  and 
of  levels  to  determine  elevations,  were  extended  to  and  up 
through  the  trough  of  these  localities,  and  to  all  other  locali- 

1   lu  June,  1891,  this  extinct  lake  w.as  uamed  Lake  Upham,  by  Prof.  Coo.  B. 
Alton  andJ.  V.  Itrower  in  honor  of  Prof.  Warren  Uphatn  who  has  so  oart^fully 
iiionstraled  the  forme r  existence  of  the  extinct  Luke  Agassiz,  at  the  valley  of 
North  Red  river. 
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ties,  on  either  side,  where  was  found  surface  drainage, 
regardless  of  how  unimportant  the  smaller  brooks  and 
streamlets  might  appear,  carefully  bearing  in  mind  the 
preeminent  fact,  that  the  examination  of  headwater  rivei-s 
and  streams,  and  topographic  surroundings,  not  simply  some 
one  or  other  particular  lake  of  the  locality,  constituted  the 
principal  and  paramount  object,  that  the  question  might  be 
carefully  considered,  and  a  correct  answer,  definitely  stated, 
from  ascertained  hydraulic  conditions,  during  a  continuous 
period,  covering  the  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter 
months,  carefully  noting  all  changes  caused  by  meteorolo- 
gical influences. 

BASE  LINE  ESTABLISHED. 
Noted  in  the  daily  record  of  this  examination  is  found 
written,  at  Patterson's  cabin,  the  fact  that  the  northwest 
corner  of  Hubbard  county,  Minnesota,  the  official  corner  of 
four  government  townships,  thence  west  along  the  townshi]* 
line  between  Township  143,  Range  36,  and  Township  141. 
Range  36,  (west  of  the  Fifth  Principal  Meridian)  whicli 
crosses  the  north  extremity  of  Itasca  lake,  should  bo 
adopted  as  a  base  line  of  operations,  from  which  all 
measurements  at  and  above  Itasca  lake,  should  be  mad«' 
and  computed. 

EQUIPMENT. 
The  following  instruments  and  material  were  selected  and 
used,  during  the  continuance  of  this  survey  and  examine 
tion: 

One  solar  compass,  one  sextant,  one  chronometer,  tliro«' 
thermometers,  four  aneroid  barometers,  one  nautical 
almanac,  1889,  one  ephemeris,  one  theodolite,  one  transit, 
one  chronograph,  one  large  field  level,  one  field  glass.  on«^ 
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self- reading  leveling  rod,  one  steel  tape,  two  surveyor's 
chains,  two  cameras,  one  drafting  table,  one  row  toat  and 
one  canoe,  drafting  paper,  vellum,  tin  tubes,  official  govern- 
ment plats  and  field  notes,  surveyor's  engraving  tools, 
pocket  compasses,  note-books,  drafting  scale,  rules,  large 
Umt,  writing  materials,  journals  of  record  and  a  miscella- 
neous list  of  necessary  and  convenient  articles . 

DATES  AND  TIME  OCCUPIED. 

The  casual  examination,  w^hich  was  the  foundation  for 
subsequent  official  examinations,  occupied  the  time  from  Oc- 
tober 2d,  to  November  17th,  1888. 

The  present  official  examinations  and  surveys  were  initia- 
led March  4tli,  1839,  and  continued  without  interruption,  in 
the  field  and  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  nntil  completed. 

The  actual  time  spent  at  the  Itasca  Basin  and  the  dates 
are  as  follows: 

October  19th  to  November  17th,  1888  Thirty  days. 

March  12th  to  May  1st  1889  Forty-eight  days. 

August  1889  Five  days. 

September  1889  Five  days. 

June  and  July,  1891,  as  State  Park  Com'r.  .Forty-one  days. 
Octooer  and  Nov.,  1891,         "  "    .  .Twenty -five days. 

December,  1891,  "  "    ..Six  days. 

Making  a  total  of  more  than  five  months  time  of  actual 
surveys  and  examinations  in  the  field.  The  time  occupied 
in  the,  preparation  of  reports  and  charts,  covered  a  much 
longer  period. 

No  Indians  or  guides  were  employed. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  surveys  and  examinations, 
^ho  following  persons  were  employed  from  time  to  time. 
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J.  V.  Brower,  CommissioDer  in  Charge.. St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Peter  Turnbull,  Civil  Engineer  and  Sur- 


veyor Park  Rapids, 

Maj.  Charles  Wanzer,  Civil  Engineer  St.  Paul, 

Charles  A.  Hunt,  Civil  Engineer  St.  Paul, 

E.  Hayes.  .Surveyor  Minneapolis. 

Frederick  Kribs,  Surveyor  Park  Kapids, 

W.  A  Hayden,  Topographer  Detroit, 

Henry  Bohall,  Rodman  Park  Rapids, 

Andrew  Lange,  Axman  and  Chainman  Itasca  Lake, 

B.  McMuUan,  ...  .Itasca  Lake, 
Wm.  McMuUan,  "  "  ...  .Itasca  Lake, 
Benjamin  Inman,    "   Park  Rapids, 

E.  Trask,  "  ....Elk  Lake, 

William  Parks,  Transportation  Park  Rapids, 

John  Eddy,  "   Verndale, 

John  Meguire,  "   Park  Rapids, 

H.  C.  Mead,  ^     "  . .  Park  Rapids. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Rhodes,  Photographer  Verndale, 

F.  J.  Haynes,  "   St.  Paul, 

E.  S.  Hill,  "   St.  Cloud, 

Miss  Beulah  V.  Bryden,  Stenographer ...  St.  Paul, 
R.  B.  Brower,                       "              .St.  Cloud, 
Miss  Minnie  Dassel,               "           ...St.  Paul, 
W.  H.  Frisbie,  Landscape  Artist  St.  Paul, 

C.  F.  Jewett,  Draughtsman  St.  Paul, 

And  several  others  for  brief  periods  of  time. 


Specific  duties  of  a  portion  of  the  employes,  were  per- 
formed elsewhere  than  at  Itasca  lake. 

CORRESPONDENTS, 

During  the  time  occupied  in  this  examination,  numero;:- 
officials  and  individuals  were  consulted,  and  from  the  li>i. 
the  following  are  noted: 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  of  State  for  Michigan.  \Viscon>iii. 
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Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Tennessee.  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  and  Minnesota,  for  recoi'ds,  maps,  etc. 

A  committee  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  consist- 
ing of  Captain  R.  Blakely,  Hon,  I.  V.  D.  Heard  and  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Elfelt,  ax^pointed  by  request,  for  consultation  as 
to  original  discovery,  sources,  and  the  selection  of  proper 
geographical  designations  for  unnamed  lakes  and  streams 
within  the  Itasca  Basin,  and  to  harmonize  designations  for 
lakes  bearing  more  than  one  name,  and  to  eliminate  names 
improperly  applied. 

Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey  Ex  Sec'y  of  War. 

Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley  f  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Boutwell  Stillwater. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan  White  Earth, 

Mrs.  Jane  Howard  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Georgiana  Demaray  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

A.  H.  Siegfried,  Esq  New  York  City. 

Julius  Chambers,  Esq  New  York  City. 

Hopewell  Clarke,  Esq  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell  State  University 

Prof.  Warren  Upham...  '.  Boston,  Mass. 

Geo.  S.  Frost,  Esq  Detroit,  Mich. 

Edwin  S.  Hall,  Esq  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

Charles  Lanman,  Esq  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Cushman  K.  Davis  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  Register  U.  S.  Land  Oftice  Crookston,  Minn. 

The  Surveyor  General's  Office   .St.  Paul, 

The  General  Land  Office  Washington,    D.  C. 

Hon.  S.  G.  Comstock,  M.  C  ...Washington, 

The  War  Department  Washington, 

Oftice  of  Chief  of  Engineers  Washington, 

Alfred  J.  Hill,  Esq . .  7  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  D.  D  St.  Paul, 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Garrison  Garrison, 
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Prof.  T.  H.  Kirk,  Dept.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Rhodes,  Esq  Little  Falls, 

Mrs.  H  elen  Hulbert  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hon.  W.  H.  C.  Folsom  Taylors  Falls, Minn. 

N.  D.  Miller,  Chief  Engineer  GreatNorthernRyCo 

Wm.  A.  Truesdell,  C.  E  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  West  Point  Military  Academy  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

The  Land  Department  of  the  Northern 

Pacific  Railway  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  Chicago,  111. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Barnes  and  LucienWulsin,  of  Ohio. 
She-na  wi-gi-shick,  an  Ojibway  Indian.  .Leech  Lake. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

.  The  American  Geographical  Society  New  York. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  London. 

Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams  New  York.  ■ 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Hurlbut  New  York. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  Harvard  College. 

Prof.  Geo.  B.  Alton  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Goldthwaites  New  York. 

The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Madison,  Wis. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis . . . :  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gen.  James  H.  Baker  Garden  City, 

Hon.  J.  N.  Castle,  M.  C   Washington,    D.  C. 

Emil  Geist,  Esq  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Hopkins  Park  Rapids, 

Prof.  L.  J.  Curtis  Park  Rapids, 

A.  T.  Warner,  Esq  St.  Paul, 

Henry  R.  Cobb,  Esq  Park  Rapids, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Crane  WestMillbury,  Ma- 

Hon.  C.  D.  Cutting  Ricevillo,  Iowa 

John  Leyendecker,  Esq  Sauk  Centre.  Minn 

Col.  W.  P.  Cloiigh  St.  Paul, 

Hon.  T.  F.  Oakes  New  York. 

Rev.  Stanley  A.  McKay  Owatonna,  Minn 
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Mr.  Henry  Gannett  Washington,    D.  C. 

And  a  large  number  of  others 

INCEPTION  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  SURVEY. 

Distances  were  found  as  follows  from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Hubbard  county,  Minnesota,  along  the  base  line 
adopted,  to  the  east  shore,  north  arm  of  Itasca  lake: 

U.  S.  Government  Survey   8,350  feet. 

True  distance,  by  direct  transit  line   8,476 

The  Government  line  ofiicially  established  in  1875,  is  plain 
and  distinct  over  a  rough,  broken  and  brushy  region.  On 
the  east  shore  of  Itasca,  are  located  the  Government  witness 
trees  and  meander  corner  on  the  tow^nship  line  mentioned, 
and  immediately  across  the  north  point  of  the  lake  on  the 
west  shore,  the  official  meander  corner  and  one  witness  tree. 
At  this  meander  corner  on  the  township  line,  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  north  arm  of  Itasca  lake,  was  erected  an  oak 
land-mark,  bearing  a  sufficient  inscription. 

From  this  land-mark,  north,  3^  45'  west  208.7  feet  is 
found  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
river  as  it  proceeds  from  Itasca  lake.  In  the  centre  of  that 
channel,  below  the  bed  of  thD  stream,  was  placed  another 
oak  land- mark,  properly  eagraved. 

Prom  this  post,  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  river  at  the  north  end  of  Itasca  lake,  the  measure- 
ments commenced,  and  thence  were  continued  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  Itasca  Basin,  containing  lakes,  bodies  of 
water,  springs,  pools  and  running  streams. 

ITASCA  LAKE. 
The  formation  of  Itasca  lake  is  a  small  body  of  v/ater  at 
«'^nd  around  Schoolcraft  island,  and  three  long,  narrow  arms 
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projecting— one  to  the  southeast,  one  to  the  southwest,  and 
one  to  the  north — from  the  last  of  which  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  pass  out  from  the  lake.  From  the  southeast 
and  southwest  extremities  of  the  lake,  picturesque  valleys 
extend,  denominated  Mary  valley  and  XicoUet  valley,  re- 
spectively, and  ux^  these  valleys  numerous  lakes  exist,  each 
at  a  higher  elevation  as  you  pass  up  the  respective  valleys, 
than  the  one  below,  and  each  valley  is  drained  by  a  stream 
of  perennial  flowage. 

Nature's  unerring  law  constitutes  these  tw^o  streams,  by 
reason  of  their  length  and  importance,  its  principal  surface 
channels,  through  which,  the  inflow  to  Itasca  lake  is  the 
most  abundantly  supplied,  with  a  minimum  fluctuation  and 
an  unyielding  certainty.  These  are  Nicollet's  Infant  Missis- 
sippi river  and  Mary  creek. 

All  others  come  in  at  the  side,  are  shorter,  and  less  im- 
portant. 

SOUNDINGS. 

The  soundings  taken,  were  not  sufficient  upon  whicli  to 
base  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  cubic  gallons  of  water 
contained  in  the  lake.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  four 
to  fifty  and  sixty  feet;  an  ordinary  depth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  feet  was  sounded  in  numerous  places.  Tlu' 
deepest  sounding  reported  was  olY  TurnbuU  point.  Tl.»' 
width  of  the  lake  varies  from  one-sixth  to  three-fourths  of  ;i 
mile.  Many  precipitous  hills,  covered  with  a  growth  <•! 
pine  timber,  nearly  surround  it,  among  which  it  is  di^(M^)iy 
imbedded.  The  shores  are,  in  places,  lined  with  boaldor>. 
thickly  bordered  with  overhanging  flora,  characteristic  o! 
the  locality,  making  it  ])ractically  impossible  to  })ass  alou:- 
at  the  water's  edge,  on  foot;  at  occasional  ptunt^  along  tl*'* 
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shores,  springs  of  pure,  cold  water  appear,  around  which 
cluster  balsam,  fir,  spruce,  the  native  tamarac,  willow, 
aspen,  ash  and  birch,  with  i^ine  groves  higher  up.  In  the 
summer  season,  a  narrow  rim  of  rushes  and  water  grass 
oxtend,  practically  the  entire  distance  around  the  lake. 
There  are  no  sand  beaches  there.  A  continuous  drouth  of 
several  years  recently  occurred,  during  which  time  precipi- 
tation was  reduced  to  a  minimum  quantity,  yet  the  lake  re- 
mained stationary  with  a  regular  inflow  and  outflow,  though 
somewhat  reduced  in  volume.  The  years  18S8  and  1689 
were  two  periods  of  this  drouth,  which  afforded  an  ample 
opportunity  to  notice  and  study  its  etfect,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  rainfall  there,  in  the  autumn  months  of 
1889,  the  lake  had  risen  in  its  surface  elevation  several 
inches,  as  ascertained  by  land  marks  at  the  water's  edge, 
which  were  placed  in  position  in  1888. 

OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  following  streams  of  running  water  supply  the  lak'e 
with  an  inflow  equalling  the  outflow: 

Nicollet's  Infant  Mississippi,  at  extreme  southwest  angle. 

Mary  creek,  at  extreme  southeast  angle. 

Chambers  creek,  at  the  east  side  of  the  west  arm. 

Boutwell  creek,  at  the  west  side  of  the  west  arm. 

Island  creek,  on  the  west  side,  opposite  Schoolcraft  island. 

Floating  Bog  creek,  at  Floating  Bog  bay. 

Sha-wun-uk-u  mig  creek,  at  southwest  angle. 

North  of  Garrison  point,  south  of  Ozawindib  point,  north 
of  Schoolcraft  island  and  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
north  arm,  are  small  and  uncertain  creeks  of  no  special 
importance. 
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Itasca  lake  has  gradually  receded  from  a  former  and 
plainly  distinct  higher  surface  elevation  since  its  first  dis- 
covery in  1803.  The  indications  of  this  recession  are  dis- 
tinct. Bear  point  was  formerly  an  island,  the  waters  ex- 
tending across  from  Floating  Bog  bay  to  the  east  shore  of 
the  main  body  of  the  lake,  where  is  situated  Schoolcraft 
island,  its  summit  ranging  from  northwest  to  southeast,  sev- 
enteen feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  birch,  basswood,  aspen,  fir  and  dia 
mond  willow,  one  stately  white  pine,  and  an  occasional  buir 
oak.    Its  surface  area  is  2.62  acres. 

A  shoal  of  boulders  has  a  permanent  existence  in  the 
main  body  of  the  lake  a  short  distance  west  of  south  from 
the  island. 

At  the  outlet  of  Itasca  lake  the  Great  River  is  scarcely 
fifty  feet  wide  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  current,  is  three 
or  four  feet  in  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  has 
muddy  shores,  and  as  the  current  increases  in  rapidity  to 
the  westward,  the  river  narrows  to  an  average  of  about 
thirty  feet,  is  filled  with  debris,  shoals  and  boulders,  and 
for  some  distance  down  the  stream,  free  passage  with  canoes 
is  impeded  by  reeds,  fiag  and  water  grass. 

The  spurs  of  the  Han  tears  des  Terres,  trending  inward,  and 
extending  to  the  shores  of  Itasca  lake,  dividing  the  \vatei  > 
in  sectional  divisons,  are  numerous,  and  by  this  means,  thi> 
lake,  situated  at  the  lowest  depression,  receives  and  di> 
charges  all  the  flowing  water  foimd  there,  a  characteristii- 
of  the  locality  not  applicable  to  any  of  its  ueighborini: 
lakes. 

One  peculiar  significancy  is  demonstrated  by  iho  fact  thai 
Itasca  lake  has  a  flood  plain  of  but  litllo  more  tlian  thr."- 
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feet  in  elevation  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
tlood  plains  of  the  lakes  higher  up  are  ten,  fifteen  and 
twenty  feet.  Thus,  while  Itasca  lake  is  always  supplied  and 
sometimes  rises  during  dry  weather,  the  lakes  at  the  sum- 
mit dry  down  rapidly  to  a  lesser  surface  area,  depending 
upon  rainfall  to  re-supply  them. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  DISTANCES. 
Itasca  lake  has  a  shore  line  of  t^venty-three  thousand 
yards  and  covers  an  area  of  1 130  acres.  Distances  to  speci- 
fic points  were  ascertained  upon  the  ice,  commencing  at  the 
centre  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
north  arm  and  thence  to: 

Mouth  of  Mary  creek   22.639  feet 

Mouth  of  Nicollet's  Infant  Mississippi   17.926  " 

Mouth  of  Chambers  creek   16.727  '* 

Mouth  of  Boutwell  creek   13.627  " 

These  are  the  four  principal  streams  contributing  a 
})erennial  inflow  to  the  largest  lake  at  the  lowest  depression, 
and  the  only  streams  which  discharge  their  w^aters  into 
Itasca  lake,  worthy  of  especial  consideration. 

THE  MARY  VALLEY.  LAKES  AND  CREEK. 
From  each  extreme  end  of  Itasca  lake,  there  exists  a  well 
defined  valley,  bordered  by  the  heights  of  land.  Sibilant 
lake  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  Hauteur  de  Terre  beyond 
the  southern  extremity  of  Mary  valley,  which  extends 
south  from  the  end  of  the  east  arm.  Two  small  lakelets 
t'xist  north  of  Sibilant  lake,  yet  south  of  the  point  where 
the  real  characteristics  of  ^Mary  valley  are  first  observed  in 
passing  north  on  the  TurnbuU  road,  which  descends  into 
Mary  valley  at  the  north  end  of  Josephine  lake.  At  this 
point,  the  examination  of  Mary  valley  was  commenced. 
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Josephine  lake  is  the  head  of  the  valley,  is  closely  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills  on  either  side,  with  a  slight  rise  of 
the  surface  dividing  its  waters  from  those  of  Ako  lake. 
The  elevation  of  Josephine  lake  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  of  Itasca  lake  is  fifty-eight  ( 58)  feet.  Thence  in  the 
sharply  defined  valley  descending  to  the  north,  vrere  reached 
and  passed  Ako  and  Danger  lakes,  and  lower  down  through 
a  dry  creek  bed  to  the  north  a  limited  tamarac  swamp  was 
reached,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  The  Twins — two 
small  connected  lakes  supplied  by  the  waters  higher  up  the 
valley.  This  swamp  is  connected  with  the  Clarke  lake  local- 
ity and  Midway  Reservoir  by  a  small  well- defined  water- 
shed having  a  dry  creek  bed  as  one  characteristic.  The 
swamp  extends  to  the  south  or  upper  end  of  Mary  lake,  the 
most  important  body  of  water  in  Mary  valley,  formed  and 
maintained  by  the  gathering  of  the  water  from  the  upper 
portions  of  the  valley.  Prom  this  lake  flows  Mary  creek,  a 
perennial  affluent  entering  the  south  end  of  the  east  arm  of 
Itasca.  Mary  lake  is  erroneously  noted  on  the  official  23lats  of 
the  United  States  as  two  small  lakes.  The  lake  is  one-half  of 
a  mile  long  and  covers  an  area  of  75  acres,  is  40  feet  in  depth 
and  its  surface  is  31.3  feet  higlier  than  that  of  Itasca  lake. 
During  the  most  continued  drouth,  its  surface  elevation  re- 
mains unchanged. 

The  distances  from  the  main  river  to  the  head  of  Mary 
valley  are  as  follows: 

From  centre  of  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  at  north 
end  of  north  arm  of  Itasca,  to  mouth  of 

Mary  creek   22,639  feet. 

Up  channel  of  Mary  creek  to  Mary  lake   3,058  ** 

I^3ngth  of  Mary  lake   2,597  " 
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From  Mary  lake  to  the  Twin  lakes   2,222  feet. 

Across  the  Twin  lakes   320  " 

From  the  Twm  lakes  to  Danger  lake   1,183  " 

Across  Danger  lake   1,100 

Danger  to  Ako  lake   817 

Across  Ako  lake   523 

Ako  to  Josephine  lake   275  " 

Length  of  Josephine  iake   1,345  " 


Total   36,679  - 

Width  of  Mary  creek  near  its  mouth   6  feet. 

Depth  of  channel   6  inches. 

Rapidity  of  current  per  minute   60  feet. 


Depth  of  Itasca  lake  off  mouth  of  Marj^  creek.  25  and  35  feet. 

The  importance  of  Mary  creek,  lake  and  valley,  as  a  per- 
ennial supply  to  the  inflow  of  Itasca  lake  is  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  its  length  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
valley,  lakes  and  creek  within  the  basin,  excepting  only  the 
principal  stream  draining  Nicollet's  valley  and  its  branches 
Upon  a  consideration  of  this  importance  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  Mary  valley  with  its  lakes  and  creek,  constitute 
the  Lesser  Ultimate  Reservoir  bowl  of  the  Mississippi  river 
system, distinctly  separated  and  apart  from  the  western  arm. 

Mary  valley  is  a  deep,  picturesque  depression,  rising 
gradually  from  Itasca  lake  to  the  summits  where  it  reaches 
a  narrowing  limit  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Joseph- 
ine lake. 

ELK  LAKE  AND  ITS  CREEKS. 
An  eroded  surface,  where  formerly  existed  a  narrow  shoal, 
has  created  the  bed  of  Chamber's  creek  ^  1,100  feet  long, 
connecting  Elk  lake  with  Itasca  lake.    Previous  to  the  erod- 

1   B^onnerly  deslfjnatcrt  as  "VAk  crook." 
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inir  action  of  the  waters,  comparatively  of  recent  date.  Elk 
lake  was  a  bay  of  Itasca;  in  the  language  of  the  Ojibway — 
••Peke-gii-mag" — "A  water  jutting  otf  from  another  w^ater." 

That  it  was,  formerly,  a  part  of  Itasca  lake,  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  the  casual  observer;  an  estuary,  cast 
asunder  by  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the 
parent  lake,  from  protra-cted  natural  causes,  leaving  it  493 
feet  distant,  and  12  inches  higher,  with  a  separating  narrow 
strip  of  land  intervening,  at  Morrison  hill.  Elk  lake  covers 
an  area  of  294  acres,  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  seven  sound- 
ings, through  openings  in  the  ice  cut  for  that  purpose, 
gave  an  average  depth  of  32.^  feet.  Its  general  character- 
istics are  indentical  with  those  of  Itasca  lake,  with  these 
exceptions: 

1st.  li:  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  west  arm  of  Itasca, 
not  at  an  extremity. 

2nd.  It  has  no  perennial  stream,  worthy  of  the  name, 
Jailing  into  it. 

3rd.  •  Only  an  average  of  of  the  water  passing  out  from 
Itasca  lake,  is  drawn  from  Elk  lake,  through  Chambers 
creek. 

4tli.  Instead  of  having  well  defined  valleys,  drained  by 
l)erennial  currents,  it  is  imbedded  in  hills,  which  nearly  sur- 
round it. 

5th.  The  small  and  narrow  creeks  which  fall  into  it,  are 
«»t'  uncertain  existence,  and  in  March,  1889,  all  of  them  were 
•'iilirely  closed  by  frost  and  ice,  excepting  only  Elk  springs, 
">itiuitcd  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  month  of 
August  following,  they  were  all  dry. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  after  copious  rainfall,  Lake  Itasca 
i"0Si3  a  foot  or  more  crborc  Elk  lalce,  and  Chambers  croelc 
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flowed  hito  instead  of  out  from  it,  a  certaia  indication  tiiat 
Itasca  lake  draws  its  principal  supply  from  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  Elk  lakie.  It  will  thus*  be  noticed  that  Elk  lake 
has  but  limited  characteristics  of  the  locality,  and  is  not 
.entitled  to  a  greater  or  more  extended  importance  than  its 
curtailed  position  will  warrant.  A  dense  forest  borders  it 
on  the  south  shore.  Its  miniature  creeks  fall'  into  it  from 
that  dense  forest,  while  beyond  and  above  rise  the  summits 
of  the  Hauteur  de  Terre.  Elk  lake  is  far  below  those  sum- 
mits, and  its  creeks  are  far  removed  from  an  ideal  standard, 
and  those  who  are  induced  to  believe  otherwise,  are  the 
lambs  of  creation  led  to  the  slaughter.  These  stream.-- 
appear  upon  Nicollet's  map  of  1836,  and  for  convenient  gfu- 
graphical  designation  have  been  named  as  follows: 
Elk  springs.  At  east  shore  of  Elk  lake, 

Keg-wed-zis-sag^  creek,   At  S.  E.  extremity  of  Elk  lake, 
Clarke  creek  and  pool,     At  southern  exti*emity  of  Elk  lalo\ 
Elk  creek,  At  S.  W.  extremity  of 

Siegfried  creek,  At  west  shore  of  4«  • 

The  flood-plain  of  Elk  lake  is  practically  the  same  as  tha' 
of  Itasca,  limited,  and  its  surface  elevation  remains  prac  t' 
cally  stationary  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  statemo!:*. 
recently  made,  that  the  basin  of  Elk  lake  is  larger  than  tl.;  " 
drained  by  Nicollet's  Infant  river,  is  erroneous,  as  may  '  • 
readily  observed  upon  an  inspection  of  the  accompany-  / 
chart.    If  the  area  of  the  limited  drainage  basin  surrom;*! 
ing  Elk  lake,  was  greater  than  that  of  Nicollet  valley,  ^l.-- 
outflow  would  bo  greater.    It  is  admitted  by  all  who  liav. 
examined  the  two  localities,  that  it  is  much  less. 


I    As  spellid  by  NicolU-t.    Tlif  t'orri  et  iiaiu  >  is  CI;iy  >:\v «Hl  «>-s;vy. 
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THE  DENSE  FOREST, 
lininodiately  bordering  the  southern  shore  of  Elk  lake, 
\ho  dense  forest  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  tamarac,  birch,  ash  and 
aspen  is  situated,  intermingled  with  such  mats  of  willow, 
windfalls,  swamps  and  underbrush  as  to  constitute  an  exami 
nation  of  it  for  topographic  conditions,  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing. For  the  purposes  of  an  accurate  survey,  the  section 
:iiul  quarter-section  lines  were  opened  by  axemen,  making 
a  passage  through  and  around  the  entire  forest,  and  a 
detailed  examination  of  it  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
miniature  creeks  formed  there,  are  local  in  character,  and 
limited  in  length  and  capacity,  indicating  no  existence  of 
a!iy  considerable  and  j)ermanent  surface  drainage  or  arte- 
sian pressure. 

THE  DISTANX^ES. 
From  the  centre  of  the  channel  at  the  outlet  of  Itasca  lake, 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice: 

Tlience  to  the  mouth  of  Chambers  creek  is   16.727  feet. 

Tlumce  up  the  channel  of  Chambers  creek  to 
Elk  lake   1,100 

Total   17,827 

At  the  time  this  measurement  was  made,  in  March.  1SS9, 
liligcnt  search  failed  to  reveal  any  surface  inflow  to  t^lk 
lake,  through  either  of  the  small  creek  beds.  Xotwitlistand- 
iig  that  fact  Chambers  creek  discharged  a  slightly  increased 
vohimo  of  water  from  Elk  into  Itasca  lake,  than  was  dis- 
■iiarged  the  previous  November,  and  that  fact  indicated  the 
'xistence  of  a  body  of  water  above  and  beyond  Elk  lake,  as 
'\  reservoir  supply,  for  no  rainstorms  occurred  during  tlie 
''Hervening  time\ 

I   'I'lifiH' is  ru)  (loiiht  nliutovt  r  bill  that  Kllv  hiUo  is  supplied  t(i  votnr  «>\lriit  by 
•«('»•  IS  frotu  tlio  (irt'Jiter  Ult  ittiuto  Uo'^oi  voir  l>o\vl  by  tort  nous  ways  t  iir.m^n  the 
WUitiis  which  n.ituro  In  lior  jiruuticur  has  provided. 
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Subsequently,  iu  April  18S9,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  th»' 
true  length  of  creeks  south  of  Elk  lake  resulted  as  follows : 


At  Elk  springs,  a  small  brook   50  feet . 

Gay-gwed-o  say  creek,  to  ice  blocks  in  swamp..  275 

Clarke  creek,  from  Elk  lake  to  Clarke  pool   875 

*  Siegfried  creek  to  Hall  lake   4,355 


Elk  creek  was  still  blocked  v/ith  ice,  and  the  thawir.L-- 
snows  disseminated  its  substance  over  the  icy  surface,  whilt- 
in  the  following  August  the  bed  of  the  creek  was  entirely 
dry. 

CHAMBERS  CREEK  MEASURED  AND  CONSIDERED. 

The  measurements  of  water  in  Chambers  creek,  from  timo 
to  time,  and  the  character  of  the  creek  as  gathered  from  tlif 
observations  of  others,  w^ho  have  visited  the  place  upon  dif 
ferent  occasions,  give  very  accurate  and  concise  information 
as  to  its  importance. 

The  facts  are  so  cumulative  and  convincing  that  tlir 
greater  part  of  it  is  given,  in  order  that  the  true  character  (►f 
this  creek  may  be  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  do- 
sire  information  upon  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  main 
stream  within  the  Itasca  Basin — Chambers  creek  or  Nicol- 
let's Infant  Mississippi. 

The  running  water  between  Elk  and  Itasca  lakes,  throuirli 
Chambers  creek,  must  be  considered  as  being  extremely 
variable  from  apparent  causes,  wholly  meteorological,  tii'- 
maximum  and  minimum  for  1889,  being  given  as  a  basis  iov 
the  consideration  of  its  importance. 


Maximum  depth,  April.  1889   8  inch*- 

Minimum  depth,  September,  1889   1  inch. 

Maximum  width,  April,  1889   5  foot. 

Minimum  width,  September,  18S9   .T  fo«'t. 


;y.C  . 
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Velocity  of  current,  per  minute.  April,  1889   60  feet. 

Velocity  of  current,  September,  1889  not  perceptible, 

the  outlet  from  Elk  lake  being  closed  up  with  rushes, 
flag  and  sediment,  a  dense  growth  extending  far  out  into 
the  lake*. 

Chambers  creek  has  been  examined  from  time  to  time,  as 
to  flowage  with  the  following  results: 

By  the  distinguished  Nicollet  in  1836,  when  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  short,  sluggish  channel. 

By  Julius  Chambers  in  1872,  when  he  had  much  difficulty 
in  passing  up  the  creek,  to  Elk  lake,  with  his  canoe. 

By  O.  E.  Garrison  in  1880,  when  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
pass  down  the  creek  in  his  canoe,  on  account  of  low  water, 
and  portaged  across  the  brow  of  Morrison  hill,  carrying  his 
canoe  and  provisions  from  Elk  to  Itasca  lake. 

By  W.  Glazier  in  1881,  when  sometimes  they  "found  it 
necessary  to  lift  the  canoes  over  logs  and  occasionally  to 
remove  diminutive  sandbars  from  the  bed  of  the  stream 
with  our  paddles.  As  we  neared  the  head  of  this  primal 
section  of  the  mighty  river,  we  could  readily  touch  botli 
shores  with  our  hands  at  the  same  time."  P.  70,  "Down 
the  Great  River.*' 

By  Peter  Turnbull,  1883-1,  when  at  one  time  he  "walked  up 
the  bed  of  the  creek  without  wetting  the  soles  of  his  shoes.** 

By  Hopewell  Clarke,  in  1886,  '^vhen  its  depth  varied  from 
two  to  eight  inches." 

By  Prof.  Kirk,  in  1887,  when  his  party  with  great  difficulty 
ascended  the  stream,  in  their  boat,  and  also  upon  measure- 
ment found  Nicollet's  Mississippi  five  or  six  times  larger  in 
volume  of  water. 

1  StH*  view  at  Rlk  lako  from  a  photosTrapli  by  Rhodes. 
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By  J.  V.  Brower,  N.  W.  Rice  and  John  Leyencleckcr,  in 
1888,  when  the  brook  midway  between  the  two  lakes  was 
thirty  (30)  inches  wide  and  one  (1)  inch  deep. 

By  John  Leyendecker  in  November  and  December.  IS^O. 
who  reported  that  the  stream  was  about  dried  up;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  Lake  Itasca  was  several  inches  higher 
than  in  the  month  of  November,  1888.  as  ascertained  by 
land-m.arks  made  at  the  water's  edge  at  that  time  and  which, 
in  1889,  he  found  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

By  "The  undersigned,  who  on  the  dates  set  opposite  our 
names,  visited  the  source  of  the  ^lississippi  and  on  said 
dates  the  creek  connecting  Elk  with  Itasca  lake  was  much 
smaller  in  volume  of  water,  length,  v/idth,  depth  and  cur- 
rent, than  the  principal  stream  known  as  'Nicollet's  Infant 
Mississippi. 

L.  J.  Curtis,  principal,  Park  Rapids  Schools.  June,  1891. 
W.  E.  Hopkins,  paster  Baptist  Church,  Park  Rapids.  June. 
1891. 

Robert  Dunn,  settler,  near  Itasca,  1890. 

F.  A.  Vanderpool,  att'y  at  law,  Park  Rapids,  1887-1890. 

Anna  C.  Grant,  teacher,  "  "      June,  1891. 

Carrie  B.  Jacobia,  "  June,  1891. 

Henry  R.  Cobb,  P.  M..  Park  Rapids,  June  and  August,  1891. 

T.  S.  Finney,  settler,'  near  Itasca,  1890. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Finney,  Park  Rapids,  1891." 

By  Rev.  Stanley  A.  McKay,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  an  eminor.t 
clergyman,  who  in  the  month  of  June.  1891,  celebrated  tii-- 
ceremonies  of  baptism  at  Itasca  lake,  under  date  oi  Septoin 
ber  14th,  1891,  wrote: 

"Dear  Sir:  Since  receiving  your  communication  tw  * 
weeks  ago,  I  have  seen  the  newspajier  reports  of  tlio  lat-' 
Glazier  expedition  and  have  also  received  your  ex<e1]iM'' 
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Hydrographic  chart  of  the  Ultimate  Sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, for  which  accept  my  thanks.  I  am  sure  that  the  chart 
is  kicking  in  nothing  to  enable  any  one  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  question  who  had  not  visited  the  lake, 
while  for  one  who  has,  it  is  simpl}'  complete. 

Granting  that  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  river  is 
between  the  two  streams,  the  inlet  from  Elk  lake  and  the 
stream  entering  from  the  west  of  this  inlet,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  but  one  answer  can  be  given,  and  that  in  favor 
of  the  stream  you  have  called  the  'Infant  Mississippi.'  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  I  visited  both  streams  and  did  not  hesitate  as 
between  them  to  consider  the  latter  stream  the  larger  and 
in  every  w^ay  more  entitled,  so  far  as  we  could  discover,  to 
the  distinction  you  have  given  it.  While  we  did  not  ascend 
this  stream  very  far,  I  met  there,  at  Itasca,  a  ]Mr.  Hayes,  a 
surveyor  connected  with  a  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  land  party, 
v/ho  had  only  a  day  or  two  previous  in  his  business  been  to 
the  trouble  of  visiting  the  head  of  the  stream  and  had 
traveled  over  the  entire  tract  between  Hernando  de  Soto 
lake  and  the  Nicollet  lakes.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man 
and  does  not  hesitate,  after  his  personal  inspection,  to  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  the  'Infant.'  That  this  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  as  between  these  two  streams  I  entertain  no 
doubt  whatever. 

"There  is  one  question,  however,  that  I  have  not  seen 
brouglit  forward  in  this  discussion  at  all.  It  may  have 
little  bearing,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  cleared  up  for 
my  personal  satisfaction.  It  seemed  to  me  beyond  question 
that  the  volume  of  water  flowing  out  of  Itasca  at  the  outlet 
was  far  greater  than  the  combined  volume  of  all  tlio  four 
inlets,  viz:  the  East  arm  inlet,  the  Elk  kike  \n\oi,  the  Infant 
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Mississippi  inlet  and  the  inlet  marked  Boutwell  creek.  If 
actual  measurement  should  prove  this  to  be  true,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  probable,  thus  making  the  greater  vohimi- 
of  the  outlet  to  come  from  springs  in  the  lake,  would  not 
that  leave  Itasca  as  yet  the  real  source  of  the  Mississippi 'r 
Has  this  *  volume'  measurement  ever  been  made,  or  ovci. 
calculated?  Have  you  any  information  that  will  settle  this 
question?  If  it  should  prove  that  the  inlet  volume  camt> 
anywhere  near  equaling  the  outlet  volume  then  I  should  un- 
reservedly express  the  opinion  that  the  'Infant  Mississippi" 
is  the  stream,  the  head  of  which  must  be  called  the  ultimato 
source  of  the  Great  Biver. 

Very  truly  yours, 

STANLEY  A.  McKAV." 

By  William  McMullen,  in  1890,  who  witnessed  copioii> 
rainfall  sufficient  to  reverse  the  current  of  Chambers" 
creek. 

By  the  Glazier  party  of  1891,  who  reported  on  the  3rd  day 
of  September  that  the  Nicollet  stream  "carries  about 
twice  the  volume  of  water  which  leaves  the  Glazier  (Elk) 
lakei." 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Warner  and  companions,  in  1891,  who  roix)rt 
in  favor  of  the  Nicollet  lakes. 

Subsequent  examinations  in  1891,  found  Chambers  creek, 
practically  unchanged,  in  its  physical  features. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  extended  description,  every  im- 
portant feature  of  Chambers  creek  may  be  made  known. 
That  its  short  and  limited  channel  should  not  bo  designatfti 
as  the  principal  stream  above  Itasca  lake,  is  a  conclusioii. 

1  See  Mlnneupolls  Tribune.  Soptt-mbor  .Ird.  l^Ol. 
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warranted  by  every  hydrographic  and  topographic  fact 
existing  there.  Copious  and  continued  rainfall  in  1892  has 
swollen  all  the  streams  at  Itasca  lake  to  an  overtiowage. 
tilled  all  the  dry  lake  bods  and  re-supplied  all  lakes  which 
have  been  reduced  by  drouth,  i 

EXPLORATION  OF  BOUTWELL  CREEK. 

From  the  west  shore  of  Itasca  lake  there  is  a  gradual  rise 
in  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  for  two  or  more  miles  until 
the  summit  of  the  Haiti eur  de  Terre  is  reached,  which  divides 
the  waters  tributary  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  elevation  of  this  summit  above  the  surface 
of  Itasca  lake  averages  about  two  hundred  feet, 
broken  and  hilly,  irregular  in  formation,  and  is  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  principally  pine  of  different 
varieties.  At  the  top  of  this  summit,  there  are  ponds,  small 
lakes  and  catch  basins  supplied  entirely  by  precipitation. 
From  this  source,  come  the  waters  of  Boutwell  creek,  which 
has  its  rise  on  the  eastern  slope,  and  in  an  easterly  and 
northeasterly  general  course,  finds  its  way  to  the  western 
sliore  of  Itasca  lake,  increasing  its  volume  from  numerous 
small  tributaries  coming  in  from  either  side. 

This  creek  was  thoroughly  examined  and  the  general 
impression  that  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  Crescent  springs, 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  though  waters  of  those  springs  find 
an  outlet  to  a  considerable  extent,  into  and  through  its 
channel. 

April  15th,  1889,  its  width,  depth  and  llowage  were  ascer- 
tained: 


1  This  fact  WHS  uscertained  in  (ln>  moiitlisof  .M;iy  and  .Iiinr.  durinfr  two  separate 
Visits  to  Itasca  lake. 
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Width,  near  Itasca  lake   13  feet. 

Depth,  at  above  date   13  inches. 

Rapidity  of  current   60  feet  per  minute. 

Its  length  and  ciiaracteristics  are  as  follows: 

From  outlet  of  Itasca  lake  to  mouth  of  Boutwell 

creek   13,627  feet- 
Length  of  Boutwell  creek   8. 700    ' ' 


Total   22,327  feet. 

The  locality  drained  by  Boutwell  creek  is  rough  and 
broken,  and  in  some  cases  is  difficult  to  penetrate  because 
of  the  fir,  tamarac  and  cedar  forests.  The  creek  is  rapid 
and  deep  in  its  meanderings  from  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
its  channel  often  under  the  surface  of  a  thatched  covering, 
making  its  course  difficult  to  trace  in  many  places.  Its 
source  is  a  series  of  springs  near  the  center  of  a  marsh  sur- 
rounded by  hills. 

THE  CRESCENT  SPRINGS. 
Half-way  up  the  valley  drained  by  Boutwell  creek  is  a 
peculiar  natural  formation,  originating  from  underground 
currents,  supplied  by  the  waters  at  the  summit  of  the  hills 
to  the  westward.  These  currents  have  forced  up  sand, 
sediment  and  earthy  substances,  forming  a  hill  about  forty 
feet  above  the  bed  of  Boutwell  creek.  The  summit  of  tliis 
hill  is  crescent  shaped,  and  from  its  numerous  artesian 
fountains  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  ffow  ver}^  small  streamlets 
which  soon  disappear.  Its  waters  find  their  way  south  as 
well  as  north  and  contribute  to  the  supply  of  creeks  in 
Nicollet's  valley  as  well  as  to  Boutwell  creek.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  water  pressure,  artesian  in  character,  in  t)i«' 
formation  of  this  hill,  has,  no  doubt,  been  manv  centuries. 
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Boutwell  creek  and  tlie  Crescent  springs  are  distinctively 
important  factors  in  the  supply  of  water,  to  Itasca  lake. 

The  Crescent  springs  are  a  natural  curiosity,  worthy  of 
an  inspection  by  the  adventuresome  pedestrian. 

OTHER  CREEKS. 

Prom  a  limited  tamarac  swamp  extending  from  the  west 
shore  of  Itasca  lake  to  the  northward,  immediately  opposite 
Schoolcraft  island,  a  small  creek  comes  in.  This  creek  is  of 
no  special  importance,  is  small  and  limited  in  length  and 
drains  the  swamp  from  which  it  issues. 

Floating  Bog  creek  is  of  the  same  general  character,  and 
likewise  Sha-wun-uk-u-mig  creek.  The  creeks  north  of 
Schoolcraft  island  partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  boggy 
drain,  from  the  adjacent  marsh.  The  small  creeks  south  of 
Ozawindib  point  and  north  of  Garrison  point  discharge  their 
waters  into  small  and  limited  swamps  and  disappear  among 
the  bogs  near  the  shores  of  Itasca  lake. 

The  springs  which  are  occasionally  found  around  the 
shores  of  Itasca  lake,  are  limited  in  number,  and  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water  is  discharged  into  the  lake  by  them. 
One  appears  under  the  surface  of  the  water  west  of  TurnbuU 
l^oint,  and  another  west  of  the  mouth  of  Mary  creek.  The 
two  mentioned  are  the  largest  noticed  upon  an  entire  circuit 
of  the  shore  line,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Itasca  lake  "springs  forth"  from  or  rises  up  out  of  the 
♦^arth.  The  large  and  important  springs  are  above  and 
beyond. 
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NICOLLET'S  INFANT  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 
For  the  purpose  of  makin^jf  a  careful  and  detailed  survey 
of  the  principal  stream  at  Itasca  lake,  the  camp  of  the 
expedition  was  removed  from  Patterson's  cal)in,  at  the  out- 
let, to  the  Nicollet  springs,  five  miles  to  the  southward.  At 
the  extreme  limit  of  Itasca  lake,  where  the  stream  becomes 
a  part  of  the  lake,  it  is  forty  feet  in  width  and  two  feet  in 
depth;  narrowing  as  you  ascend  the  stream,  it  was  found  to 
be  three  feet  in  depth,  twenty  feet  in  width,  with  a  brisk 
current,  a  short  distance  from  the  lake.  The  character  of 
the  locality  is  a  deep  valley,  somewhat  swampy  along  the 
stream,  with  prominent  hills  on  either  side,  heavily  timbered 
with  the  native  pine.  These  hills  also  appear  in  detached 
groups  in  the  tamarac  and  fir  thickets,  sometimes  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  the  pine  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
hills  beneath  their  stately  and  spreading  branches,  making 
the  locality  easy  of  access  and  not  difflcult  to  closely 
examine.  Passing  up  the  stream,  the  explorer  is  impressed 
with  its  importance,  as  compared  with  all  the  other  streams 
found  there,  by  its  sharply  defined  banks,  its  winding, 
meandering  channel,  deeply  cut  down  into  the  stratum  to  a 
sandy,  gravelly  bed,  with  every  appearance  and  character- 
istic of  the  Mississippi  below  Itasca  lake.  It  has  sandbai  >. 
sharp  angles  in  its  channel,  deep  and  shallowing  current-, 
and  all  the  more  striking  features  of  a  larger  river.  Larg»' 
trees  found  near  its  banks  incline  toward  the  stream;  a  vari 
ety  of  fish,  large  and  small,  were  found  in  its  waters:  th-' 
mink,  otter  and  muskrat  abounded,  and  wild  ducks  of  many 
northern  varieties  were  from  time  to  time  noticed  in  it- 
waters.     Trees  have  been  felled  in  several  places  across  it> 
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banks  to  permit  of  passage  on  foot.  Upon  the  removal  of 
these  trees,  canoes  might  be  propelled  nearly  two  miles  up 
this  principal  channel  from  Itasca  lake. 

These  are  a  portion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  stream, 
indicating  its  permanenc^^  and  importance,  and,  what  is  tru«' 
of  no  other  stream  within  the  basin,  it  has  three  aftlueni 
branches,  flowing  in  from  the  heights  of  land,  which  aug- 
ment its  importance  and  permanency  above  any  other  stream 
found  there.  These  are  Demaray  creek,  Howard  creek  aiid 
Spring  Ridge  creek,  each  sustained  by  numerous  spring--, 
sharply  indicating  artesian  pressure  from  the  lakes  highoi- 
up  the  flank  of  the  Itasca  moraine.  A  detached  upper  fori: 
of  the  river,  flows  into  Nicollet's  upper  lake,  reappearing  at 
the  unique  Xicollet  springs,  under  a  narrow,  natural  bridge, 
a  singular  formation  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  lines  of  measurement  were  extended  throughout  the 
entire  localit^^  thereby  securing  the  distances,  lengths  and 
elevations;  lakes  were  sounded  for  their  depth,  the  stream> 
were  measured  for  width,  depth  and  llowage,  and  the  topo- 
graphy was  carefully  taken,  even  to  the  extent,  when  found 
necessary,  of  opening  passages  through  the  thickets  around 
Nicollet  valley,  which  practically  occupies  a  depression  ex- 
tending fj'om  Itasca  to  the  most  elevated  lakes  above.  A 
line  penetrating  the  wilderness  from  Moi-rison  hill,  directly 
to  the  north  .shore  of  Hernando  de  Soto  lake,  discovered  il.- 
existence  and  continuance  of  a  spur  of  the  Jlaufexr  d(  T*  - . 
sharply  .sepai-ating  the  waters  of  Nicollet  valley  from  tln^-- 
of  Elk  lake.  It  was  also  discovered  that,  from  the  Mis>i- 
sippi  springs  to  Itasca  lake  numerous  places  exist  whcr*'  tl.- 
waters  bubble  up  and  oo/-e  out  from  tlie  base  of  the  hilt-, 
forming  small  streamlets  flowing  inward  to  tlie  hnv(v->t  th- 
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banks  to  permit  of  passage  on  foot.  Upon  the  removal  of 
these  trees,  canoes  might  be  propelled  nearly  two  miles  up 
this  principal  channel  from  Itasca  lake. 

These  are  a  portion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  stream, 
indicating  its  permanency  and  importance,  and,  what  is  tru».' 
of  no  other  stream  within  the  basin,  it  has  three  afllueni 
branches,  flowing  in  from  the  heights  of  land,  which  aug- 
ment its  importance  and  permanency  above  any  other  stream 
found  there.  These  are  Demaray  creek,  Howard  creek  ar^d 
Spring  Ridge  creek,  each  sustained  by  numerous  spring^^. 
sharply  indicating  artesian  pressure  from  the  lakes  highiM- 
up  the  flank  of  the  Itasca  moraine.  A  detached  upper  fori: 
of  the  river,  flows  into  Nicollet's  upper  lake,  reappearing  at 
the  unique  Xicollet  springs,  under  a  narrow,  natural  bridge, 
a  singular  formation  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  lines  of  measurement  were  extended  throughout  the 
entire  locality,  thereb}^  securing  the  distances,  lengths  and 
elevations;  lakes  were  sounded  for  their  depth,  the  streams 
were  measured  for  width,  depth  and  flowage,  and  the  top;) 
graphy  was  carefully  taken,  even  to  the  extent,  when  found 
necessary,  of  opening  passages  through  the  thickets  around 
Nicollet  valley,  which  practically  occupies  a  depression  ex- 
tending f j-om  Itasca  to  the  most  elevated  lakes  above.  A 
line  penetrating  the  wilderness  from  Morrison  hill,  directly 
to  the  north  .shore  of  Hernando  de  Soto  lake,  discovered  il.' 
existence  and  continuance  of  a  spur  of  the  Hauteur  de  'L  /  /' . 
sharply  .sepai-ating  the  waters  of  Nicollet  valley  from  th(v>.- 
of  Elk  lake.  It  was  also  discovered  that,  from  the  ]Mis>i- 
sippi  springs  to  Itasca  lake  numerous  places  exist  whrr<'  'i.' 
waters  bubble  up  and  ooze  out  from  the  base  of  the  luiN. 
forming  small  streamlets  flowing  inward  to  the  Unvtv-i  li'- 
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pression  occupied  by  the  main  stream,  and  thus,  while  the 
lirst  liowage  of  water,  down  the  incline,  from  the  north  end 
of  Whipple  lake,  is  but  a  foot  in  width  and  scarcely  more  in 
depth,  the  stream  reappearing?  from  place  to  place,  as  noted 
on  the  chart,  gradually  increases  in  width,  depth,  flowage, 
rapidity  of  current  and  importance,  as  the  waters  accumu- 
late, from  place  to  place,  until  finally  when  Itasca  lake  is 
reached,  this  veritable  and  interesting  "Infant  River,"  has 
completely  ushered  its  waters  into  a  growing  importance, 
not  to  be  again  lessened  to  its  entry  into  the  sea. 

The  lines  of  measurement  extended  to  every  locality,  gave 
the  following  results : 

Prom  the  centre  of  the  channel  at  the  outlet  of  Itasca  lake 


to  the  mouth  of  Nicollet's 

Infant  Mississippi   17.926  feet. 

ThencQ  up  the  channel  to  mouth  of  Demaray 

creek   3,797 

Thence  to  Nicollet's  lower  lake   2, 760    ' ' 

Thence  to  Nicollet's  middle  lake   1, 956  " 

Thence  to  Nicollet  springs   690  " 

Thence  to  Nicollet's  upper  lake   315  " 

Thence  to  centre  of  Mississippi  springs   5.265  " 

Thence  to  north  end  of  Whipple  lake   1,320 


Thence  to  inner  flank  of  the  Ilaufeiiy  dv  Tvrrc  at 

south  shore  of  Hernando  de  Soto  lake   12,060  " 

Total,  to  extreme  limit  of  Mississippi  basin.  . .     46,089  " 

Following  the  main  channel  up  through  the  trough  of  the 
dei)ression,  from  which  it  takes  its  rise,  the  party  reached 
the  highest  and  farthest  waters  from  the  Gulf  of  Mt^xico, 
nearly  nine  miles  above  and  beyond  the  channel  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi  at  the  north  end  of  Itasca  lake. 
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BRANCH  STREAMS. 
During  the  progress  of  tins  measurement,  numerous  branch 
>i reams,  springs  and  lakes  were  noted,  several  of  which 
liave  not  previously  been  laid  down  upon  the  charts,  among 
which  are  Demaray  creek,  Spring  Ridge  and  its  peculiarities, 
and  several  lakes. 

The  length  of  Demaray  creek  is   5,950  feet. 

The  length  of  Howard  creek  is  ,  3,739 

The  length  of  Spring  Ridge  creek  is   900    '  • 

Demaray  creek,  which  takes  its  rise  near  Hayes  lake,  has 
several  little  branches  coming  in  from  numerous  springs 
along  its  course,  one  of  which  heads  near  the  Crescent 
springs,  by  which  it  is  supplied;  Howard  creek  forms  a  sur 
face  drainage,  for  a  sharply  defined  ravine,  drawing  its  sup- 
))ly  from  numerous  springs,  and  Spring  Ridge  creek  is  but  a 
small  brook,  the  waters  of  which  How  directly  out  of  the 
earth,  from  the  summit  of  a  long  Spring  ridge,  the  upheaval 
(if  a  series  of  springs,  extending  along  the  ridge.  Nicollet's 
lower  lake  is  small  and  unimportant,  while  his  middle  lake 
is  a  permanent  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  twenty-five  feet 
in  depth,  oblong  in  form,  pointed  at  its  north  extremity,  and 
is  sustained  by  the  constant  flow  of  numerous  springs,  some 
"f  which  were  noted  in  little  pits  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
near  the  shore,  and  the  stream,  discovered  by  Nicollet, 
«omes  into  it  at  its  southern  extremity  from  the  Nicollet 
springs,  undoubtedly  the  place  where  Nicollet,  in  1836,  noted 
^!»o  waters  • -oozing  from  the  bases  of  the  hills."  At  the  top 
*'f  the  hill  there  situated,  is  the  small  body  of  water,  with  a 
"'»i"isk  and  rapidly  llowing  inlet,  and  no  visible  outlet,  which 
-18 
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has  been  hesitatingly  selected  as  Nicollet's  upper  lake,  for 
there  is  much  doubt  if  he  ever  saw  the  place. 

Continuing'  up  through  the  trough  of  the  basin,  the  Mis- 
sissippi springs.  Floating  Moss  lake,  Garrison's  Beavei- 
dam  and  Whipple  lalce,  are  noted  as  the  most  striking 
hydrographic  characteristics  of  the  locality,  below  wliicli 
the  springs  and  swamps  occur  and  above  which  no  springs 
and  no  swamps  are  found,  and  this  fact  was  noted  in  all  its 
peculiarities.  Thence  is  reached  The  Triplets.  Morrison. 
Mikenna,  The  Picard,  Hernando  de  Soto  and  othe)-  lalces  at 
the  summit  of  the  hills,  with  constantly  receding  waters, 
fluctuating  until  re-supplied  and  again  to  recede,  while  tlie 
lakes,  from  Whipple  lake,  down  the  depression  of  tht- 
incline,  similar  to  Itasca  lake,  never  recede,  but.  on  th(^ 
contrary,  sometimes  rise  in  their  surface  elevations,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  storms. 

ELEVATIONwS. 

The  elevations  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  Itasca 
lake  were  carefully  noted  from  actual  corrected  lines  of 


level  as  follows: 

Elevation  abovf 

At  surface  of  water  of  Itasca  h\kr. 

Nicollet's  Lower  lake   o  f<H'i 

Nicollet's  Middle  lake   4 

Nicollet's  springs   10 

Nicollet's  Upper  lake  ;   'M^  " 

Mississippi  springs   7^ 

Floating  Moss  lake    :   9\  • 

Whipple  lake   V  \  • 

The  North  Triplet  (at  hnv  water)   •• 

Morrison,  Hernando  de  Soto.  MikiMinn.  I^ittle  Klk-. 

and  other  lak'es  (at  low  water  )  1(^1  ** 


i 
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It  has  recenll}"  been  discovered  that  the  hike  marked  on 
the  chai't  of  1891  as  ''Allen  lake"  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Hernando  de  Soto  lake,  and  the  name  was  improperly 
ai:)pHcd. 

NOTABLE  SPRINGS. 
The  largest  and  most  important  springs  of  the  Itasca 
Basin,  are  situated  along  its  principal  stream,  and  for  conven- 
ient purposes  of    identification  have  been  designated  as 
follows: 

Mississippi  springs  Below  Floating  Moss  lake. 

Nicollet  springs  Below  Nicollet's  Upper  lake. 

Spring  Ridge  springs  Above  Nicollet's  Lower  lake. 

Crescent  springs  North  of  Demaray  creek. 

SOUNDINGS. 

Soundings  for  depths  of  several  lakes  were  taken  with  the 


following  results: 

Nicollet's  Middle  lake   25  feet. 

Whipple  lake   21 

Morrison  lake   40 

Hernando  de  Soto  lake   20  " 


The  lowest  depression  at  Morrison  lake  placed  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  sixty  one  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  Itasca 
lake,  and  this  ascertained  fact  constituted  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  nature's  hydrograx)hic  cause  and  effect,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  existence,  immediately  to  the  northward  and 
lower  down,  of  numerous  si)rings  and  streams  springing 
foi-th  from  the  bases  of  the  hills. 

The  average  width  of  Nicollet's  Infant  Mississii)pi  from 
Itasca  lake  to  Nicollet's  Lower  lake,  is  nine  fiM^t,  and  the 
current  of  this  stream,  in  its  mean  average,  ran-ies  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  water,  found  llowing  in  any 
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other  stream.  In  1888,  it  carried  more  M-ater  than  all  t)i»j 
other  streams  combined. 

Since  it  was  ascertained  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  Nicollet  discovered  and  laid  down  upon  his  chart,  the 
largest  and  longest  stream  of  the  locality,  an  interesting 
and  painstaking  examination  was  had,  to  learn  whence  thi.-^ 
stream  is  sustained,  in  its  jDerennial  existence,  resulting  in 
the  discovery  of  a  headwater  system  not  heretofore  known 
to  exist  as  such. 

THE  GREATER  ULTIMATE  RESERVOIR. 

The  abundance  of  the  water  supply  at  and  below  AVhipple 
lake,  the  numerous  springs  and  the  ultimate  gathering  cf 
the  water  into  a  principal  stream  bed,  the  gradation  of  ele- 
vations above  the  sea  level  in  a  conspicuous  and  immediate 
rotation,  up  the  inner  flanks  of  the  Hauteurs  des  Terres,  from 
the  Nicollet  lakes  to  the  summit  above,  the  old  creek  beds 
at  the  Triplet  lakes,  one  leading  from  Little  Elk  lake,  and 
another  between  Floating  Moss  lake  and  the  Missi35:ip-u 
springs,  the  character  of  the  sandy,  gravelly  stratum,  th*.' 
enormous  pressure  from  a  large  elevated  body  of  water, 
seeking  its  level, and  a  careful  examination  of  all  topographic 
and  hydrographic  features,  finally  made  the  conclusion  au 
easy  task  in  the  presence  of  an  unalterable  conviction  that 
all  of  the  several  bodies  of  water  from  Hernando  de  Soto 
and  Morrison  lakes,  through  the  Triplets.  Whipple.  Floating 
Moss  and  Nicollet's  Upper  and  Middle  lakes,  constituted  a 
Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir,  the  natural  cisterns,  by  which 
and  through  which,  the  precipitated  waters  infiltrate  and 
percolate,  through  conduits  of  nature,  gathering,  by  a 
natural  process,  as  perfect  as  any  mechanical  contrivance 
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v.'oulcl  make  possible,  into  the  utmost  limit  of  the  remotest 
lioachvater  branches  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  ultimate 
source.  This  Ultimate  Reservoir  is  situated  within  an  Ulti- 
mate Bowl,  as  distinct  as  is  the  Reservoir  itself,  and,  in  all 
its  physical  features,  it  brings  to  light  the  hidden  secrets  of 
the  true  source. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSIDERATIONS. 
The  area  covered  by  the  lakes  of  the  Greater  Ultimate 
Reservoir,  computed  by  oflicial  surveys  and  estimates,  is  as 


follows: 

Hernando  de  Soto  lake   220  acres. 

Morrison  lake   125 

Whipple,  Floating  Moss  and  other  lakes   155 


Total   r>CO 

The  elevations  above  the  sea  level  at  the  Greater  Ultimate 
Reservoir: 

Hernando  de  Soto  lake   1,558  feet. 

Morrison  lake   1, 558    *  • 

Whipi^lelake   1,551 

Floating  Moss  lake   1,548 

The  Mississippi  springs   1,535 

Nicollet's  upper  lake   1, 496    •  • 

Nicollet's  si^rings   1,476    •  • 

Nicollet's  middle  lake   1,461 

TRUE  LENGTH  OF  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Itasca  lake   2,546.52  miles. 

Thence  to  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir   6.48 


Total   2,553.00 


The  mean  average  descent  of  the  water  from  Whipple 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  trifle  more  than  7[  inches 
per  mile. 
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Other  distances  are  as  follows: 

Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Elk  lake   2,549.00  miles 

Gulf  of  Mexico  to  head  of  Boutwell  creek. .  2,550.74 

Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Mary  lake   2,551.50 

Gulf  of  Mexico  to  head  of  Howard  creek   2,552.02 

THE  POSITIOX  OF  THE  ITASCA  BASIX. 

From  time  to  time,  by  Lieut.  Allen,  J.  N.  Nicollet  and 
Julius  Chambers,  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  the  Ba^w 
have  been  obtained,  with  somewhat  different  results,  caused, 
no  doubt,  b}^  long  and  rough  journeys  necessary  to  reach 
the  place,  occasioning  injury  and  displacement  to  the  deli- 
cate instruments  necessary  for  correct  astronomical  observa- 
tions. Twenty  five  observations  were  noted  at  Schoolcraf' 
island  and  Park's  cabin  by  this  expedition,  with  results 
slightly  different  from  those  mentioned.  The  results  of  the 
twenty -five  observations  are  not  strictly  reliable  and  accu 
rate,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  now  included  in  this  report, 
a  preference  being  had  for  the  standard  parallels,  correc- 
tion, township  and  sectional  surveys  of  the  United  States 
government,  official  and  permanent  in  their  character, 
which  were  adopted  as  a  base  of  operations,  with  results 
eminently  satisfactory  and  reliably  correct. 

By  dead  reckoning,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hill  computes  the  tnn 
position  of  Schoolcraft  island  at  latitude  47~  lo'  10  ;  lon.L^ 
95°  12'. 

The  position  of  Brower  island,  at  Hernando  de  Soto  laic*-, 
is:  North  latitude  47^  8'  50  ".  Longitude  west  from  Grorn 
wich,  95°  12'  -i^^" ,  as  computed  by  dead  reckoning  from  di- 
tances  ascertained  south  and  west  from  Schoolcraft  island 
The  two  islands  mentioned  are  the  most  prominently  sii^: 
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alod,  of  any  found  there,  each  of  whicli  arc  surrounded  by 
the  main  body  of  the  lakes  in  which  they  are  situated. 

METEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  results  of  observations  for  meteorological  facts  in 
Northern  Minnesota  are  so  permanently  established  and 
well  known,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  or  believed  to 
be  necessary,  to  add  information,  or  the  results  of  further 
observation,  upon  questions  of  atmospheric  phenomena. 
The  district  of  country  reaching"  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Red  river  of  the  north,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  located  the 
Itasca  Basin,  is  susceptible  to  various  raeteorologic  changes, 
a  tropical  sun  of  100^  above,  and  an  arctic  frost  at  40^  below 
zero,  constituting  -he  two  extremes,  and  these  extremes  of 
August  and  February  are  closely  reached  each  calendar 
year,  for  brief  periods  only,  the  mean  average  ranging 
slightly  above  40 \  Fahrenheit.  Those  conditions  i^crmit 
the  existence  of  a  verdure  of  surpassing  beauty,  during  the 
summer  months,  and  a  sheet  of  ice  and  snow  from  December 
until  March.  The  ice  and  snow  at  Itasca  have  a  percepti- 
ble etfect  upon  the  waters  seeking  an  outlet  from  the 
heights  of  land  to  the  lowest  depression  of  the  basin  below, 
in  that  they  cause  the  formation  of  numerous  ice  block's  by 
congealed  overllowage,  thus  closing  for  the  frozen  season 
several  of  the  smaller  crwks,  occasionally  causing  new 
channels,  or  a  modification  of  old  ones.  The  principal 
alHuent  is  never  closed  by  frost.  As  to  precipitation, 
seasons  vary,  and  no  op^)  jrtunity  was  afforded  for  accurate 
observation,  for  the  correct  results  of  a  year,  for  the  reason 
that  at  no  time  did  the  sojourn  at  Itasca  exceed  sixty  con- 
tinuous days.    Storms  frorjuontly  prevail,  deep  snows  in 
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winter  and  heavy  rainfall  in  summer,  each  occurring  pe- 
riodically. During  the  month  of  August,  1889,  a  tremendous 
electric  storm  occurred,  of  sufficient  power  to  twist  asunder 
the  tops  of  trees  and  uproot  numerous  exposed  growths. 
The  camp  of  the  party  was  seriously  threatened,  but  for- 
tunately escaped  material  injury.  A  wind  storm  occurred 
in  April,  1889.  when  to  traverse  the  lines  of  sum-ey,  was 
dangerous  because  of  falling  timber. 

•As  to  evaporation,  what  is  true  of  the  entire  northwest,  is 
also  true  of  the  Itasca  lake  region,  and  the  same  causes,  and 
effects  following  therefrom,  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  same  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Min 
nesota,  and  the  question  has  been  so  sufficiently  examined, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  add  to  the  information 
already  e.xtant.  It  seems  needless  to  add  that  evaporation, 
and  also  precipitation,  dilfer  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  in 
accord-ance  with  meteorologic  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time. 

The  four  principal  seasons  of  the  year,  applicable  to  a 
temperate  zone,  occur  with  distinct  regularity,  the  Indian 
summer  of  September  and  October,  often  continuing  into 
the  month  of  November,  constituting  the  most  desirable 
season  to  visit  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

INFLOW  AND  OUTFLOW  AT  ITASCA  LAKE. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  A.  McKay  has  suggested  a  test  of  th*' 
measurement  and  computation  of  the  water  flowing  oin 
from  Itasca  lake,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  tli< 
inflow. 

Particular  attention  was  directed  to  tliis  subject,  iu  1^"^" 
and  at  that  time,  the  inflow  ap])eared  to  be  fully  equal  \o  il.'* 
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oiitllow,  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  time  being  very  low  on 
account  of  a  protracted  drought  then  prevailing.  During 
the  heavy  rain  storms  of  recent  occurrence  there,  the  inflow 
did  not  equal  the  outflow.  Computed  from  a  basis,  covering 
a  protracted  jjeriod  of  time,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
supply  of  water  flowing  into  Itasca,  naturally  maintains  an 
equal  flowage  therefrom,  but  no  greater.  However,  it  might 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  process  of  evaporation,  at 
Itasca  lake,  has  some  effect  upon  the  displacement  of 
Avatcr,  and  it  would  require  tests  and  computations  hardly 
obtainable  at  this  time  for  an  exact  determination  of  the 
question. 

Itasca  lake  is  similar  to  other  lakes,  through  which  the 
river  passes,  the  outflow,  as  a  general  rule,  being  controlled 
by  the  inflow,  during  seasons  equalling  the  mean  average  of 
meteorological  disturbances  and  influences. 

The  several  springs  which  appear  at  and  about  Itasca 
lake  are  small  and  of  but  little  importance  and  it  cannot  be 
said  of  the  lake  that  it  "springs  forth"  from  the  earth, 
because  it  depends  largely  upon  surface  drainage  in  its 
supply  to  the  outflowing  river. 

SURFACE  FLOWAGE. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  measurement  of  streams, 
creeks  and  brooks,  and  an  examination  of  their  character 
and  permanency,  at  Itasca  lake,  thirtj^-nine  running  streams 
and  brooks  were  found,  principally  branches  and  feeders  to 
the  main  streams,  within  the  basin.  The  old  dry  creek  beds 
of  past  decades  are  too  numerous  to  describe,  as  they  are  of 
no  im|)ortance,  except  in  case  of  flood,  which  would  hardly 
b(^  a  proper  criterion  upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion  as  to 
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the  permanent  origin  of  water  supply,  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute the  source  of  a  river.  It  is  a  strildng  feature  of  tht- 
Itasca  Basin  that  each  and  every  stream,  creek  and  broolc 
,  there  situated,  descending  from  the  heights  of  land.  How 
into  Itasca  lal^e,  coming  from  every  point  of  tlie  compa.-.-,. 
Thus  combined  they  constitute  and  form  the  largest  lake  oi 
the  localit3%  having  the  lowest  surface  elevation.  - 

TRADITIONARY    AND    GEOGRAPHIC  NOMENCLA- 
TURE. 

The  Mississippi  river  has  been  known  by  numerous  desig 
nations.  Prior  to  Soto's  expedition,  the  savage  tribes 
applied  names  to  their  respective  possessions  along  it> 
banks.  Prom  the  Cortes  map  we  have  Espiritu  Sancto— a 
name  now  found  to  be  not  applicable  to  the  Mississippi, 
for  Cortes  never  saw  or  named  the  river,  and  in  nomenchi- 
tural  construction,  this  name  is,  improperly  applied  to  the 
Missis.sipi3i. 

Of  the  numerous  names  of  record,  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  river,  the  following  are  noted.  The  list,  however.  i> 
by  no  means  exhaustive. 

Meche  Sebe — The  original  Algonquin  designation. 
Chucagua — An  Indian  name,  noted  by  Soto's  expedition. 
Tamaliseu — An  Indian  name,  noted  by  Soto's  expedition. 
Tapatu — An  Indian  name,  noted  by  Soto's  expedition. 
Mice — An  Indian  nauie.  noted  by  Soto's  expedition. 
Rio  Grande — A  Spanish  designation,  noted  by  Soto's  ex- 
pedition. 

''The  River"— A  Spanisli  designation,  noted  by  Soto's  <  \ 
pedition. 

Palisado — A  Spanish  designation,  from  lloating  trees  st'«M 
near  its  mouth,  giving  the  appearance  ot 
palisade. 
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Kscondido — A  Spanish  designation:  hidden  from  sight  by 

the  innumerable  passes,  cut  oft's,  bayous,  etc.. 

at  and  above  its  mouth,  making  it  difficult  to 

discover  the  main  channel. 
St.  Louis— A  French  designation. 
Conception — A  French  designation,  by  Marquette. 
Buade — So  called  by  Joliet  after  the  family  name  of  Gov. 

Frontenac. 

Colbert — After  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  an  eminent  French 
statesman. 

Mischipi — Nicolas  Freytas'  visit  to  the  Quivira  tribes,  1661. 

Messipi — Father  Allouez,  in  Relation  of  1667. 

Meschasipi — Hennepin  map  of  1697. 

Michi  Sepe — Labal's  version. 

Misisipi — Labatt's  version. 

Missisipi — Marquette's  version. 

Mississipi — A  later  French  version. 

Mississippi — American  version  of  19th  century,  i 

The  list  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  catalogue.  There 
have  been  names  applied  to  the  river  which  will  never  be 
known. 

Of  the  names  at  the  headwaters,  Capt.  Carver  placed 
White  Bear  lake,  whatever  lake  that  may  mean,  as  the 
source;  the  traders  in  Morrison's  time  knew  Elk  lake  (now 
Itasca)  to  be  the  source.    Pike  was  deceived  into  believing 

1  Recently  the  following  wus  publislied  as  a  version,  buttlie  nanic  of  tlie  aiitlior 
was  omitted: 

"Fnuii  tlie  nioutii  of  the  C)liio  to  tlie  source,  it  was  ktiowri  to  the  Indians  a?-  Pe- 
•le-ton-at.  wliich  in  the  Algoniinin  toniriie  si.unitied,  abode  or  hal)itation  of  furio--: 
""•'veral  of  the  br4inclie3  woie  desi^rnated  by  names  whieii.  in  our  laniruaue.  would 
"lean  iittle  fury."  -Inj,'  fury.'  old  fury,'  etc..  'the  sippi,'  or  'srpe.'  beinj^  afterwards 
added  to  Pe-iie-ton-at.  simply  mcaniii,::  river. 

to  the  real  meauiiin' of  the  word  L.  M.  Gould  says:  'An  analysis  ctf  the  woid 
Ml>sissippl  will  show  tliat  it  does  not  mean  'Father  of  Waters'  at  all.  thus: 

"Mis-sisU— grass.  Mis-sisk-ke-on— weeds.  Mis-sisk-ke— medical  herbs.  an«l  .Mis- 
l^u-tuk.  The  broad  bot  t(nn  lands  of  the  river  were  called  Mis-kti-luk;  the  tribe< 
•'long  the  river  were  called  Mis->hu-tan.  signifyitig  meadow  people":  thus  the  llt- 
^t:!!  meaning  of  the  word  is 'the  river  of  meadow- of  -ra>s."' 
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that  Leech  lake  was  the  principal  water,  and  it  remained 
for  Gen.  Cass  to  learn  of  La  Bidie  as  the  name,  and  fir>t 
make  its  approximate  location  known  to  civilized  humanity. 
Beltrami's  Julia  lake  existed  as  the  source,  in  one  mind  only, 
that  of  the  author  of  the  Countess'  Letters,  while  Morrison 
in  his  letter  refers  to  the  river  above  Cass  lake  as  "Travers 
river,"  and  above  Bemejigemug  as,  '-River  Bicfie.'^ 

Schoolcraft  and  Boutwell  in  the  manner  heretofore  men- 
tioned coined  the  final  name  for  Itasca.  However,  an  inter- 
esting incident  might  well  be  related:  The  first  words 
given  by  Mr.  Boutwell,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  Verum 
(true),  Caput  (head),  but  substituted  the  stronger  word. 
Veritas,  (truth).  Had  the  first  suggestion  been  followed, 
that  of  Verum-caput — "Rumca"'  would  to-day  be  the  name, 
and  the  word  "Itasca"  unknown. 

The  names  at  the  Itasca  Basin  after  whom,  and  b}'  whom 
suggested,  are  as  follows: 

Omoskos  Sogiagon — The  Ojibway  name.     By  aboriginal 
tribes. 

Lac  La  Biche — The  French  translation,  by   the  Frencli 
traders. 

Elk  Lake^ — The  English  translation,  after  Morrison's  time. 
Itasca  lake  — Schoolcraft  and  Boutwell.  from  Veritas  Cop'if. 
in  J  832. 

The  Infant  Mississippi- — Named  by  J.  N.  Nicollet,  in  1830. 

Nicollet  s  lower  lake,  1  ^he  Commissioner's  Reports  after 
Nicollet  s  middle  lake,   y  ivt-    ^^  ^ 

Nicollet's  upper  lake,    J        J.  :N.  Nicollet. 


1  Continued  as  a  clesii;n!i1  ion  in  1876.  to  a  minor  lake  of  the  U)cality.  l)y  Sur 
Gen'l.  Hakcr,  an  otlicial  of  llio  I'nitod  Statos  govcn\inent. 

2  Also  called  by  Mr.  Nicollet.  "The  Cradled  Hercules." 

3  "The  Commissioner's  Report ."  when  used.  In  all  cases  refers  to  the  :iiMlt  " 
taken,  froju  time  to  time,  during' the  present  cxatuinatiou.  by  the  Coinnii>"«i««u«  r 
lu  charge. 
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Xorth.  East  and  West  arm  of  Itasca  lake — The  Commis- 
sioner's Report. 

Boar  point — Named  by  Peter  TurnbuU,  first  resident. 

Turnbull  point — The  Commissioner's  Report,  after  Peter 
Turnbull. 

Floating  Bog  bay— J.  V.  Brower's  party  of  1888. 

Ozawindib     point — The    Commissioners     Report.  After 

Schoolcraft's  guide. 
Garrison  point — The  Commissioner's  Report.    After  O.  E. 

Garrison. 

Rhodes  hill — The  Commissioner's    Report.     After  Prof. 

Rhodes,  photographer  of  the  expedition. 
Morrison  hill — The  Commissioner's  Report.     After  Wm. 

Morrison. 

Island    creek — The     Commissioner's    Report.  Opposite 

Schoolcraft  island. 
Mary  creek — Named  by  Peter  Turnbull.    After  Mrs.  Mary 

Turnbull. 

Chambers  creek — The  Commissioner's  Report.  After  Julius 
Chambers. 

Bout^Yell  creek — The  Commissioner's  Report.    After  Rev. 

W.  T.  Boutwell. 
Mary  valley — The  Commissioner's  Report.     After  Mrs. 

Mary  Turnbull. 
Nicollet  valley — The  Commissioner's  Report.     After  J.  N. 

Nicollet. 

The  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir  Bowl — The  Commissioner's 
Report.  The  most  remote  and  elevated  water-shed 
in  the  Mississippi  river  basin,  where  the  river  takes 
its  rise,  at  the  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir. 

The  Lesser  Ultimate  Reservoir  Bowl — The  Commissioner's 
Report.  At  Mary  Valley,  where  exists  the  Lesser 
Ultimate  Reservoir  of  the  Mississippi  river  basin. 

The  Midway  reservoir — The  Commissioner's  Report.  At 
Clarke  lake  and  its  neighboring  waters. 

Crescent  springs — The  Commissioner's  Keport.  Crescent 
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shaped  at  the  summit  of  a  hill.  gracUially  formed  by 

artesian  pressure. 
Elk  springs— The  Commissioner's  Report.      At  the  east 

shore  of  Elk  lalve. 
Elk  creek — The  Commissioners  Report.     At  S.       angle  of 

Elk  lake. 

Elk  pool— The  Commissioner's  Report.     In  the  dense  forest. 
Elk  lake^ — Named  by  Gen'l.  James  H.  Baker,  in  1376. 
Clarke  creek — The  Commissioner's  Report.  After  Hopewell 
Clarke. 

Clarke  pool — At  Clarke  creek. 

Chambers  bay  —  Commissioner's  Report.  After  Julius 
Chambers. 

Siegfried  creek — The  Commissioner's  Report.  After  A.  H. 
Siegfried. 

Demaray  creek — The  Commissioner's  Report.  After  Mr-. 
Georgiana  Demaray.  surviving  daughter  of  AVilliaiii 
Morrison. 

Howard  creelv—The  Commissioner's  Report.  After  Mrs. 
Jane  S.  Howard,  surviving  daughter  of  H.  R.  School- 
craft. 

The  Mississippi  springs — The  Commissioner's  Report.  Ai 
the  geographical  center  of  the  Greater  Ultimate  Iwescr 
voir. 

Mary  lake— Named  by  Peter  Turnbull.  After  Mrs.  Mary 
TurnbuU. 

The  Twin  lalvcs — The  Commissioner's  Report.  Suggested 

by  the  appearance  of  united  waters. 
Danger  lake— Named  by  Peter  Turnbull,  from  infiltration 

and  percolation  of  waters  from  above.  Hooding  the  icr 

surface  in  winter  at  its  south  shore. 
Ako  lake — Named  by  Plon.  1.  V.  D.  Heard.  After  ll(Mino]>!n*< 

Companion  Accault. 
Josephine  lake— J.  V.  Brower's  Ln*^^*  Examination. 

1    AIsoc:illrtl  l)y  .Fiiliii->  Cli;mil)ers  •  Dolly  Vanh-ii"  laK»v 
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Sil)ilaut  lake — The  Commissioner's  Report.     Tlic  lake  is 

the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
C'larke   lake— Named  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hill.    After  Hopewell 

Clarke. 

Little  Elk  lake — The  Commissioner's  Report. 
Hall    lake — The  Commissioner's  Report.    After  Edwin  S. 
Hall. 

]  The  Commissioner  s  Report.  After  Des 
(iroscilliers  lake,  \  Groseillier  and  after  Pierre  E  de 
Radisson  lake,        i'       Radisson.  discoverers  of  the  Upper 

J        Mississippi  river, — 1G65. 

bMoating  Moss  lake — The  Commissioner's  Report.  From 
its  lloating  moss  bed  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Whipple  lake— Named  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Giltillan.  After 
Bi.shop  H.  B.  Whipple,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Minnesota. 

The  Triplet  lakes — The  Commissioner's  Report.  Three 
small  lakelets  closely  identified  with  Morrison  and 
Whipple  lakes. 

Morrison  lake — The  Commissioner's  Report.  After  Wil- 
liam Morrison. 

Morrison  hill — The  Commissioner's  Report.  After  William 
Morrison. 

Lake  Hernando  de  Soto^ — The  Commissioner's  Report.  In 
honor  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  river,  1541. 

Brower  island -—Named  by  Capt.  R.  Blakely.  ISIr.  Charles 
D.  Elfelt  and  Hon.  1.  V.  D.  Heard,  acting  as  a  com- 
mittee. 


1  Tho  c:i-<iiM'  :ui<l  more  fluent  (lesiirn:iti()ii  is  •"Soto."  in  limi  of  "De  Soro."  vuilt'->^ 
K'^eri  lu  full.  '•Ilcniundo  de  Solo."  Aii.u'lici/t  d.  the  niimo  is  ••  i Icniiuid  of  the 
'•"•ve,"  inc'a!iin<;  Herriuiid  of  tlu^  thit'Uet  or  foro-l.  The  fore:?ts  aloiii:  tlio  shore> 
■''  Wi'inaiido  do  Soto  lake,  south  :ind  \v(^>t  of  Itiower  island,  und  on  the  islund 
itself,  ai surpassingly  boaut  if  nl.  as  viewed  tvoux  i  h«.>  north  shniv. 

-  This  c»nnMiitteo.  appointed  by  the  tlistni  ie.il  society,  to  <'otifor  wit |j  the  conj- 
:'i.v«.i,„n.,.  j^j.  i^^j  <_'c()<_'r!iphii-jil  ji;iiu<'s  at  tlie  Ita^ra  Hasin.  iepL>tti-d  the  s<'veial 
'  iiiifs  selected,  whieh  lepoi  t  was  adoi»ted  by  tlie  society.    In  this  repoit.lt  is 

'  "••d  that  '-the  rotnniitt(>o,  of  theii-  own  motion,  recointnend  tlial  the  Island  in 
H'TiKuido  de  Soto  lake  be  named  'Ujowcr  i-iland."  aft'  i  J.  V.  i  ." 
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Lyendecker  lake — The  Commissioner's  Report.    After  John 

Lyendecker. 
Mikenna  lake— Named  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hill. 
Allen    lake — The  Commissioners   Report.      After  Lieut. 

James  Allen. 

The  Pickard  du  Gay  lakes — Named  by  Hon.  1.  V.  D.  Heard. 

After  one  of  Hennepin's  companions. 

I  So  called  by  common  accep'tation.  a> 
The  Itasca  Basin.  >■       applied  to  the  territory  constitutini: 

J        the  utmost  limit  of  the  main  basin. 
Gay-gwed-o  say  creek — The  Commissioner's  Report.  After 

Nicollet's  Ojibway  guide.    "  Trying- to-walk." 
Andrus  creek — Commissioner's  Report    After  the  treasure i- 

of  the  Minnesota  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 
Ocano   springs — The   Commissioner's  Report.    The  hea-l 

springs  of  Andrus  creek.     The  word  is  found  in 

Schoolcraft's  Narrative. 
Spring  Ridge — The  Commissioner's  Report.  A  ridge  thrown 

up  by  water  pressure,  with  numerous  springs  at  tli-' 

summit. 

Spring  Ridge  creek — The  Commissioner's  Report.  A  smal  i 
creek  flowing  into  Nicollet's  Lower  lake  from  Spring 
Ridge. 

Gilfillan  lake — The  Commissioner's  Report.  x\fter  Rev.  .1. 
A.  Gilfillan,  w^ho  celebrated  the  first  known  religion- 
service  at  Itasca  in  1881,  from  Then  had  thy  pcac 
been  as  a  river." 

McKay  lake — The  Commissioner's  Report.  After  Re- 
Stanley  A.  McKay,  who  celebrated  the  first  know; 
baptismal  rites  in  the  waters  at  the  nortli  end  of  Itasr  i 
lake,  1891. 

Division  creek — Tlie  Creek  coming  into  the  Mississip]'i 
north  of  Itasca  lake,  from  the  heights,  wliich  diviii- 
the  waters  flowing  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  <  : 
Mexico. 

Frazier  lake — At  Frazier's  cabin.    The  wat(M-s  of  this  la 
flow  to  The  Little  Mantrap  lake. 
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Xioniiula   lake — Formerly  a  northern  limit  of  The  Little 
Mantrap  lake. 

The  Hall  road — First  opened  for  the  Government  survey. 

by  Edwin  S.  Hall,  1-7:.. 
The  TurnbiiU  road — Opened  by  the  first  resident.  1862. 
The  Itasca  State  park — Name  established  by  law. 
Several  other  names  vv-ill  appear  upon  the  final  chart. 

RELATION  OF  ALFRED  J.  HILL  AND  OF 
JOHN  LYENDECKER. 

Soon  after  Minnesota  became  a  state  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Alfred  J.  Hill  commenced  a  stud}'  of  g-eographic  relations 
in  the  Northwest,  which  he  has  continued,  uuinterrui^tedly, 
until  his  information  has  reached  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  he  is.  and  should  be  accredited  as,  one 
of  the  best  geographic  authorities  resident  in  the  State  he 
has  adopted  as  his  home.  At  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of 
Schoolcraft  and  Nicollet  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
were  questioned.  Mr.  Hill  took  a  philosophic  and  unpreju- 
diced view  of  the  matter,  and  refusing  to  accept  a  change  of 
well  established  geographic  facts,  as  given  in  183i?-3G  by  the 
explorers  named,  he  commenced  an  investigation  into  the 
details  concerning  discoveries  at  Itasca  lake,  and  the  restilts 
of  his  study  of  the  question  were  consolidated  and  published 
in  1886,  under  the  title  of  •  "Captain  Glazier's  Claim  to  the 
Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Mississippi  River."  which  he 
illustrated  with  several  maps.  In  Mr.  Hill's  showing  of 
facts,  he  presented  items  of  information,  consolidated  and 
condensed,  succinctly  stated,  showing  the  published  carto- 
irraphical  authorities  relating  to  the  source  of  the  Missis 
sip])i  to  the  date  of  his  study  of  the  question.  His  object  at 
-  19 
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the  time  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  state  tlie  question  of 
discovery  exactly  as  it  occurred,  and  in  doing-  so.  his  subject 
was  considered  solely  upon  the  question  of  geographic  facts. 

This  action  disclosed  the  true  light  in -syhich  should  b.- 
viewed  discoveries  at  the  Itasca  Basin,  and  did  not  an<l 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  command  respect  and  considci-- 
atlon,  even  of  those  who  were  neither  students  of  history, 
nor  versed  in  the  rules  of  geographic  discovery,  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  state  a  geographic  fact  without  jDurloin- 
ing  from  the  records  of  predecessors. 

At  the  time  the  present  inquiry  was  well  under  vray  and  a 
determination  was  arrived  at  to  exhaustively  consider  the 
question  of  discovery,  Mr.  Hill  personally  tendered  his 
services  to  the  Commissioner.  While  at  the  headwaters,  aii 
invitation  was  extended  to  him  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  Com- 
missioner at  Nicollet's  lakes,  with  a  view  of  securing  his  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  the  field,  but  the  invitation  ncvrr 
reached  him. 

A  scholar  of  English  birth  and  a  student  of  the  language>. 
his  offer  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  report  was  cliec!- 
fully  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  and  9th  of  November.  1^^'.'. 
communications  were  addressed  to  him  propouiiding  qu*.'^ 
tions  relating  to  historical  facts  connected  with  the  oariy 
discoveries  of  the  river.  His  research  into  the  Spanisli  ai.<i 
Prench  occupancy  of  the  Mississippi  River  basin  for  anJ  (»:. 
behalf  of  the  Commissioner,  brought  to  light  in  a  conx'll 
dated  form,  findings  of  fact  from  tlie  lines  of  historical  ar.<: 
cartographical  information,  so  accurate  and  valuable.  th;i' 
they  have  been  incorporated  and  adopted  as  a  jnirt  of  ti.  - 
report,  and  to  him  full  credit  is  due  and  awarded  for  tii.»' 
portion  of  the  work  placed  in  his  hands. 
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When  the  committeo  of  the  society  appointed  to  properly 
ilesi<i:nate  and  name  localities  at  the  source,  proceeded  to 
perform  the  duty  imposed  by  its  appointment,  Mr.  Hill's 
services  were  called  for,  and  in  several  instances  his  ideas 
and  sug£?estions  were  not  only  interesting  and  valuable,  but 
wei'c  adopted,  always  with  credit,  that  a  just  and  generous 
co-operation,  prompted  solely  by  a  love  of  fairness  and  for 
facts,  shall  not  remain  un remembered  by  those  who  may 
secure  profitable  information  from  the  results  of  researches 
made  without  the  hope  or  expectation  of  reward.  It  has  been 
stated  that  "every  man  is  a  valuable  member  of  society  who, 
l)y  his  observations,  researches  and  experiences,  procures 
knowledge  for  men'' — an  apt  illustration  which  finds  a  well 
deserved  application  in  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Hill's  work.  ^ 
From  the  very  commencement  of  government  surveys  in 
Minnesota,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  drawn  correct 
and  complete  geometrical  abstracts  for  his  personal  use  and 
I  study,  and  his  dead  reckoning,  for  the  latitude  and  longitude 
t  of  Schoolcraft  island,  corrected  apparent  errors  in  the  ob- 
servations taken  from  time  to  time  in  that  distant  interior, 
no  two  of  which  are  found  to  agree. 

1  The  followiiii?  mcnioraiidurn  iudicates  the  sincerity  of  purpose  witli  wliich  his 
hib<jrs  were  :ic(.-omplished: 

'•.Mr.  lirower  requested  me  to  collect  togetlicr  in  a  memoir,  for  the  use  of  lus 
rvport  oil  the  Source  of  the  Mississippi,  the  most  signilicatit  facts  to  be  found  in 
:i''<issible  Spanish  and  French  writings,  concerning  the  discovery  of  this  river. 
I  lt«re  seemed  to  be  !»o  treatise  or  article  on  tlie  subject  as  a  wliole.  writ  ten  from 
"N'  lnsivoly  geograpliical  point  of  view.  The  taslc  of  collation  and  selection  l>as 
i'f'ved  to  be  a  greatt-r  one  than  was  anticipated,  and  altliougii  aU  maps  and  books 
'''"'•ural)lc  at  St .  Paul  and  bearing  on  tiie  subject  fiave  been  consulted,  tlie  paper 
'•""•J  as  it  is.  Is  by  no  means  exiiausti  ve.  Po-^>ibly  it  contains  errors  of  v. irioM> 
'^'m]-.  but  tliey  can  scarcely  be  avoided  wlien  the  worl<  of  a  year  lias  to  be  cro\vde<l 
•"'i>  live  mojitiis." 

Over  two  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  lllll  wrote  these  lines,  durinii  wlucli  tltue 
has  miide  further  liistorical  researches,  enabling  liim  to  tliorouuMdy  revise  his 
',  materially  adding  to  the  value  of  this  work,  more  especially  on  the  Spanish 

I  'lUf.iveries 
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The  writer  of  this  report  is  gratified  to  know  that  his  sui-- 
vey  of,  and  findings  concerning  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, meet  the  approbation  of  Alfred  J.  HilL 

It  is  intended  to  make  suitable  acknowledgements  un- 
assistance  extended  in  the  present  examination  and  witli 
that  end  in  view  it  is  thought  not  out  of  place  to  award  to 
another,  than  Mr.  Hill,  the  consideration  due  painstakinir 
aid,  before  the  close  of  this  report. 

Mr.  John  Lyendecker,  whose  energetic  taste  for  inacces- 
sible regions,  made  it  convenient  for  him  to  penetrate  to  tli<' 
inner  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks,  followed  a  natural  inclina- 
tion by  becoming  a  visitor  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
by  j)rotracted  sojourns  at  Itasca  and  the  morainic  belt  soutli 
and  east  of  it.  He  rendered  unselfish  and  valuable  assist- 
ance in  IS'^S.  in  a  casual  examination  of  the  whole  Basin.  In 
1889,  Mr.  Lyendecker  entered  upon  another  x^rolonged  visit 
at  Itasca,  with  his  camp  on  the  north  arm,  remaining  from 
the  month  of  October  until  about  the  first  of  January,  l^I'd 
He  was  requested  to  note  particularly  the  appearance  of  thr 
waters  at  the  source  as  compared  with  the  examination  in 
1888  and  toieport  for  this  examination  any  and  ail  chango> 
or  other  items  of  interest  at  his  convenience.  His  wf»!l 
known  reliability  and  candor  make  the  receipt  of  his  rejx'i  i 
of  special  interest,  confirmatory  of  the  condition  of  tlx' 
waters  at  Itasca  as  compared  with  the  four  seasons  innn' • 
diately  preceding  the  month  of  December,  1889. 

In  Mr.  Lyendecker's  report,  dated  December  l.'th.  l^"-' 
at  Ita.sca  lake,  it  is  stated  that  the  creek  recently  design;ii«  'i 
as  Chambers  creek,  by  the  Historical  socii^ty.  "is  very 
about  one  inch  deep  and  narrow,  half  way  IxMween  tli»^  tu-- 
lakes.    I  easily  step)")ed  across  it.    In  tlie  largest  sti'«\ini  ''u- 
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vey of,  and  findings  concerning  the  source  of  the  Missi.v- 
sipi>i,  meet  the  approbation  of  Alfred  J.  Hill. 

It  is  intended  to  make  suitable  acknowledgements  for 
assistance  extended  in  the  present  examination  and  witli 
that  end  in  view  it  is  thought  not  out  of  place  to  award  to 
another,  than  Mr.  Hill,  the  consideration  due  painstakini: 
aid,  before  the  close  of  this  report. 

Mr.  John  Lyendecker,  whose  energetic  taste  for  inacces- 
sible regions,  made  it  convenient  for  him  to  penetrate  to  tlie 
inner  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks,  followed  a  natural  inclina- 
tion by  becoming  a  visitor  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
by  protracted  sojourns  at  Itasca  and  the  morainic  belt  soutli 
and  east  of  it.  He  rendered  unselfi.sh  and  valuable  assist- 
ance in  18SS.  in  a  casual  examination  of  the  whole  Basin.  In 
1889,  Mr.  Lyendecker  entered  upon  another  prolonged  visit 
at  Itasca,  with  his  camp  on  the  north  arm.  remaining  from 
the  month  of  October  until  about  the  first  of  January',  ISVK). 
He  was  requested  to  note  particularly  the  appearance  of  the 
waters  at  the  source  as  compared  with  the  exatuination  in 
1888  and  to  leport  for  this  examination  any  and  all  chango> 
or  other  items  of  interest  at  his  convenience.  His  wo]! 
known  reliability  and  candor-make  the  receipt  of  his  rejxui 
of  special  interest,  confirmatory  of  the  condition  of  lii*' 
waters  at  Itasca  as  compared  with  the  four  seasons  imni"  - 
diately  preceding  the  month  of  December,  1889. 

In  Mr.  Lyendecker's  report,  dated  December  ir>ili.  l^"-''. 
at  Itasca  lake,  it  is  stated  that  tlie  creek  recently  d(»sign;ii'  'i 
as  Chambers  creek,  by  the  Historical  society,  "is  very  1<>n\ 
about  one  inch  deep  and  narrow,  half  way  between  the  t\v" 
lakes.    I  easily  stepped  across  it.    In  tlu^  largest  sti-oani  ^u- 
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tering  Itasca  lake  a  half  a  mile  to  the  westward^  the  water 
is  fully  as  abundant  as  at  the  date  of  our  visit  there  in  Octo- 
ber, 1888.  There  is  no  change,  except  the  waters  of  Itasca 
lake  are  a  little  higher,  and  in  Morrison  lake,  six  feet  below 
high  water  marks  on  the  shores.  "        *  *  * 

Perhaps  to  another,  Mr.  E.  Hayes,  should  be  awarded - 
credit  for  topographical  labor,  in  October  and  November. 
1891. 

In  his  report  the  topography  at  and  about  Hernando  de 
Soto  and  Morrison  lakes,  appears,  which  places  them  in 
theii'  correct  position  on  the  final  chart.  Mr.  Hayes  says: 
"I  have  visited  this  region  on  two  different  occasions  and 
have  examined  the  water  systems.  At  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  west  arm  of  Itasca  lake,  is  Nicollet's  infant 
river,  the  most  important  stream,  both  in  volume  of  water 
and  in  length."       *       *  * 

Mr.  A.  T.  Warner  and  companions,  ^  also  visitors  at  Nicol- 
let's discoveries,  in  May,  1891,  united  in  an  interesting  re- 
port, in  which  they  say:  *  *  One  of  our  party  went 
up  the  Nicollet  outlet,  some  three  hundred  yards  in  a  canoe, 
and  found  it  the  larger,  and  as  it  proceeds  from  a  point 
south  of  Elk  lake,  and  as  we  believe  Ellv  lake  was  once  a 
part  of  Lake  Itasca,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  Nicollet  lakes 
are  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi." 

THE  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER. 

As  the  results  of  an  investigation  and  examination,  cover- 
ing the  period  from  October,  1888,  to  October  1892,  a  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  an 
incidental  research  into  the  question  relating  to  the  original 

1    Messrs.  II.  T.  \V:irn»T,  D.  J.  Si  lirtVoj  iirid  \V.  M.  I'l:itMlr:ui . 
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discovery  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  source,  deemed 
•necessary  in  order  to  trace  the  lines  of  discovery,  from  date 
to  date,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  its  utmost  origin, 
preparatory  to  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  source,  there  are  ample  reasons,  as  pre- 
sented herein,  which  warrant  the  following  conclusions, 
founded  upon  the  facts  as  stated: 

First:  The  Espiritu  Sancto,  as  originally  laid  down  u])on 
the  earliest  Spanish  maps,  was  not  the  ^Mississippi  river. 

Second:  The  Lower  Mississippi  river  was  undoubted!}' 
discovered  by  Hernando  de  Soto  in  June,  A.  D.,  1541. 

Third:  Groseilliers  and  Radisson  in  A.  D.,  1665,  discov- 
ered the  Upper  Mississippi  river. 

Fourth:  Wm.  Morrison,  in  1804,  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  in 
1832,  and  Jean  N.  Nicollet,  in  1836,  were  the  tirst  of  white 
men  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  ordei- 
in  which  they  are  named;  Mr.  Morrison  being  the  first  to 
reach  the  Basin;  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  the  first  to  explore  Itasca 
lake,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  his  exploration  with  a 
chart;  and  Mr.  Nicollet,  the  first  to  discover  the  principal 
affluent,  although  he  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir,  of  which  his  middle  lake  con 
stitutes  a  northern  limit. 

Fifth:  The  Itasca  Basin  is  the  most  remote  watcr-slu-il 
upon  the  main  river,  from  its  mouth  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  Basin  is  compact,  limited  and  permanent,  wilhi:. 
which  Itasca  lake  forms  the  central  reservoir  at  the  lowest 
depression;  Morrison,  Hernando  de   Soto,   The  Triplet^ 
Whipple,  Floating  Moss,  the  Nicollet  and  other  neighborir.L- 
lakes,  the  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir;  Josephine,  Ak<> 
Danger,  The  Twin  and  Mary  lakes,  the  Les.ser  Ultimat 
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Reservoir,  and  Clarke  lake  and  the  lakes  surrounding  it,  the 
Midway  Reservoir;  with  smaller  intermediate  contributory- 
reservoirs  intervening  and  gathered  at  the  sides;  the  whole 
being  formed  by  twenty  principal  lakes  of  different  areas, 
and  about  fifty  lakes  and  pools  of  water  of  lesser  import- 
ance, with  one  principr.l,  three  intermediate  and  thirty-five 
minor  streams  of  running  water,  and  several  large  and  ini- 
portant  springs.  » 

Sixth:  The  principal,  longest  and  largest  stream  within 
the  basin,  is  that  particular  stream  discovered  by  Jean  N. 
Nicollet,  August  29th,  1836.  heretofore  known  as  "Nicollet's 
Infant  Mississippi  River,"  It  draws  its  supply  of  water 
from  the  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir.  This  supply  is  the 
immediate  result  of  secular  aerial  precipitation,  gathered, 
into  the  lakes  of  the  locality,  forming  the  Greater  Ultimate 
Reservoir,  which  extends  from  Hernando  de  Soto,  Morrison, 
The  Triplets,  ^Vhipple  and  Floating  Moss  lakes,  the  Missis- 
sippi, Nicollet  and  other  flowing  springs,  to  Nicollet's  mid- 
dle lake  from  which  the  main  river  proceeds  thence  to  the 
Gulf  in  an  unbroken  channel. 

This  stream  is  therefore  found  to  be  the  Mississippi  river. 

Seventh:  Elk  lake  is  not  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

Eighth:  Since  minute  deductions  are  propounded,  the 
distances  being  short  and  the  waters  limited,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  go  beyond  Itasca  lake  and  learn  of  the  actual 
source  whence  these  historic  waters  originate;  the  result 
being  an  interesting  discovery  of  remote  reservoirs,  here- 
tofore unknown  to  exist,  as  such;  from  which  a  constant  and 
never  ending  supply  readies  Itasca  lake,  sustaining  it  in  a 
perennial  out -flow. 
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Ninth:  Going-  beyond  the  explorations  of  Xicollet,  des- 
cribed in  his  report,  intended  to  illustrate  a  map  of  the 
hydrographical  basin  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  river,  ordered 
printed  by  the  separate  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  true  and  actual  source  of  the  Mississippi 
river  is  The  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir,  from  which 
the  principal  portion  of  the  waters  of  Itasca  lake  are  drawn, 
through  the  •  channels  particularly  described,  and  which 
waters  are  thence  di:5charged  into  the  river  below. 

In  the  hope  that  the  result  of  consciencious  research,  per- 
formed with  unremitting  labor  and  cai"e,  may  prove  instruc- 
tive and  beneficial,  this  report  and  the  conclusions  thereon, 
based  upon  the  facts  as  they  have  been  found  to  exist,  and 
as  the  most  complete  hydrographic  and  topographic  survey 
of  the  source,  is  respectfully  submitted,  duly  acknowledging 
that  these  explorations  come  after  the  labors  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  who  preceded  me  in  1803,  1832,  1836  and 
1886  at  the  Itasca  Basin,  claiming  only  such  measure  of 
credit  as  a  more  extended  survey  and  discovery  may  entitle 
me  to  receive.  Respectfully  submitted. 
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Mkmokakdum:  The  true  unci  actual  souir-o  of  tlie  Mississippi,  rertuire'd  to  be 
found,  as  a  result  of  the  exainiiiatiou  for  tliat  purpose,  as  partieuhirly  described 
and  set  forth  iu  tlie  preceditit;  sub-divisions  lias  been  d«'si;;tiated  as  a  district,  pre- 
ferable to  a  specific,  det eiiniiuible  and  particular  location  upon  the  earth's 
-urface  in  a  natui  ally  pei  tnaneut  lacustral  f(^rniation.  because  a  water-shed,  witli 
well  defined  inner  Hanks,  cuntaininj,' a  permanent  reservoir  of  water  causing  the 
existence  and  perpetual  continuance  of  tiie  source  of  a  river,  is  in  fact,  the  most 
remote  source,  notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  artesian  pressure,  wliich  does  not 
exist  at  llerondo  de  Soto  and  Morristjii  lakes,  as  a  supply  to  those  lakes. 

To  proceed  upon  the  basis  that  the  source  of  a  river  is  at  the  particular  spot  ' 
most  remote  from  its  mouth,  where  tlie  water  first  commeuces  its  tlowage  upon 
the  surface,  in  an  unbroken  channel  to  the  sea,  would  force  upon  tlie  student  of 
i^'eographical  exploration^,  a  narrow  and  limited  rule,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
an  inferior  point,  dependent  entirely  upon  subsidiary  channels,  yet  ignoring  the 
existence  of  the  roul  source  from  which  the  water  may  be  or  is  drawn. 

If  to  follow  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Gulf  of  IMexicotothe  most 
remote  point  of  surface  flowage  in  any  way  connected  therewith,  w  uecc--isary,  in 
order  to  discover  the  source,  we  jnust  turn  a<ide  from  the  grand  and  extensive 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  reaching  from  the  northern  limit  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Gulf,  with  all  its  topoL'raphic  features  and  well  defined  peculiarities,  and  pass 
up  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  river  to  some  point  in  the  liocky  Mountains,  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  the  Itasca  Basin,  for  the  reason  that  the  .source  of  the  Missouri- 
water  coming  in  at  one  side— is  more  remote  from  the  moutli  of  the  Mississippi 
than  Is  the  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir,  at  the  utmost  northern  limit  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Ivivcr  basin. 

However  desirable  it  migtit  be  to  reverse  tiie  order  of  the  well  established  geo- 
graphy concerning  tlie  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  in  order  that  the  longest 
cliannel  may  be  desiglated  as  the  one  principal  stream— a  necessity,  if  tliis  limited 
rule  must  be  followed— it  should  be  remcmbeied  and  properly  i-onsidered  that, 
from  the  earliest  times  coming  within  human  kiunvh^lge.  pre-iiistoric.  aboriginal. 
Spanish,  French,  English  and  American,  every  recognition  has  i)oinled  to  the 
great  valley  and  its  river  as  the  main  wati-r-shed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Missouri, 
and  upon  this  rule  of  action,  tribal  possessions,  internatlotuil  boundary  lines, 
enactments  by  Congress,  Ai-t icles  of  War  and  Treaties  of  Peace  in  Europe  and 
America,  reciprocal  concessions,  government  appropriations  aiul  improvements, 
commercial  trattic.  state  boundaries,  educatioiuil  teacliirius  ami  the  ru)nieuclatur»- 
of  portions  of  the  Federal  UiiioJi,  have  adhertd— -all  thi>  and  more  — in  consonance 
with  the  great  topographic  features  of  nature  as  they  exist  tiie  whole  lengtli  and 
breadth  of  the  >lississippi  River  basin,  with  tiie  Missouri  as  as  a  conlluent  ri ver 
coming  in  at  one  side.  It  would  appear  that  this  rule,  "that  the  surface 
channel  must  be  followod  in  order  to  find  the  utmost  Source"  of  tlu»  .Mississippi,  i> 
in  direct  conllict  with  every  natural  cause  that  lias  brpught  into  existence  the 
histt)ry  of  the  discovery,  the  occupancy,  and  tlie  liydri>gi aphic  and  topographic 
charts  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississiiipi  as  it  divides  from  north  to  south,  the  eastern 
and  wotern  limits  of  the  United  States,  witli  Its  subdivisions,  as  divided  by  llu^ 
.Mleghany  and  other  ratiges.  and  the  Rocky  MountMins.  bordiMtlrii:  re>i)ectively 
upon  tlie  east  and  west., tlie  basin  of  the  river.  If.  for  tlu'se  and  otlu  r  reast)ns. 
sui-h  a  rule  is  too  narrow  and  limited  to  be  (>nectiv(^  and  consistent,  w  liv  follow  it. 
when  to  do  so  would  unsettle  and  l)ring  into  conllict  t  he  very  foundat  ions  of  ter- 
loi  ial  organizations,  comnu'rci.il  titid  other  numerous  munici|)al  rdaf  ion^.  hereto- 
fore deemed  and  believed  to  correspond  with  nature's  topograpliic  facts  and 
conditions?  Then  again,  follow  the  safiie  rule,  leaving  the  Missouri  ri\'ei"out  fnnn 
uriy  consideration  thercMindcr.  and  in  p.issinir  up  the  trou-h  of  the  Itasca  Hasin  by 
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tbe  longest  surface  clKiunel  of  runtiin-/  wuTer,  there  must  be  selected  from  the 
interesting  streams  found  there,  the  one  whose  head  is  most  remote  from  the  north 
end  and  outlet  of  Itasca  lake,  and  that  one.  whether  it  be  subsidiary  or  principul, 
confluent  or  affiuent.  must  be,  arbitrarily,  pointed  out  and  designated  as  th.- 
Mississippi  river,  in  conflict  with  tlie  existing  topographic  features  as  they  art- 
found  tliere. 

Selecting  froni  the  list  tlie  principal  streams  at  Itasca,  tlieir  respective  len:n]i.- 
are  as  follows,  by  the  sutface  channel  from  the  north  end  of  Itasca  lake: 

To  the  head  of  Howard  creek  28,0.V2  feet. 

Totlioheadot  Dt-riKiray  creek  :.'7,673  •• 

To  the  head  of  The  Principal  Stream  i  27,120  - 

To  the  head  of  Mai  v  creek   .-20,297 

To  the  head  of  Boiuweii  creek  22.327  - 

To  Elk  lake  3  17,827  - 

Thus,  following  literally  and  strictly,  tiiis  arl)itrary  rule,  the  head  of  Howard 
creek-*,  would  be  discovered  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  exclusion  of  th«- 
larger  and  more  iniportant  principal  streams  flowing  out  of  the  north  end  of 
"Whipple  lake,  re-appearing  at  tlie  Mississippi  Springs  and  flowing  in  a  detached 
upper  channel,  under  a  crust  of  earth,  which  forms  a  very  narrow,  natural  bridLrc 
"between  ■Nicollet's  Upper  and  Middle  lakes,  and,  with  Howard  and  Demaray  creeks 
coming  in  at  one  side  as  branches,  therice  to  Itasca  lake  and  the  sea. 

Howard  creek  is  a  picturesque  little  stream,  Avith  swift  and  permanent  flowage. 
the  minimum  of  which  fills  its  bed  constantly,  and  its  liead.  surrounded  by  prt  - 
cipitous  hills,  is  a  spring  or  pool,  the  waters  of  which  flow  directly  out  of  the  eanli. 
quite  sim.ilar  to  the  Mississippi  Springs.  But  this  creek  is  limited  in  size,  coni- 
pared  with  the  main  stream  of  whice  it  is  a  branch,  the  same  as  Demaray  creel; 
and  Spring  Ridge  creek.  Common  sense  prescribes  a  reasonable  liberality  in  tlie 
inspection  and  examination  of  nature's  process,-  and  to  force  its  cause  would  be  a 
futile  endeavor  to  dictate  in  matters  over  which  we  have  no  control,  unless  by 
artificial  interferences  and  appliances.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  dist(jrf 
the  facts  of  nature,  in  order  to  follow  a  litnited  and  impracticable  rule,  in  case  ii 
leads  in  an  opposite  d  irection  from  existing  facts.  The  head  of  Howard  cri  ck  i- 
not  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  because  the  clumnel  of  the  main  stream  is  broken 
by  the  peculiar  natural  formation  at  Nicollet's  Upper  lake,  where  the  stnam 
flows  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  out  to  the  surface  again  a  few  feet  over  tlie 
brow  of  the  natural  bridge  there  located. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  question  of  which  point  is  the  source  of  a  river  wlien  a 
■well  defined  permanent  lake  is  the  original  water.  There  should  be  no  (luestion 
that  the  part  of  the  lake  where  the  fiist  flow  of  water  commences  therefrom.!-, 
minutely,  the  source,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  body  of  the  lake  itself,  thouirli  f  -r 
popular  comparison  tlie  lake,  as  a  lake,  is  usually  designated  as  the  souree  «>f  tli>- 
river.  If  the  lake  be  one  hundred  mil(>s  long,  and  the  river,  having  its  sour-  - 
tlierein.  one  hundred  miles  long,  it  would  force  the  construction  of  nature's  invin- 
cible rule  to  say  that  the  river  was  two  hundred  nuks  in  length.  The  suggestion  that 
the  size  of  a  lake  L-iving  source  to  a  river,  is  material.  i>;  an  absurdity  A  lak«-. 
however  small  and  obscur*-.  from  which  a  river  takes  its  rise,  can  W'U  he  poiiubirlv 
designated  as  the  s<nirce. 

1.  At  the  base  "f  the  hills,  above  NieoUet's  Middle  lake. 

2.  The  len-M li  of  Mary  lake  not  Included,  because  the  cri>ek  llowing  Into  it .  • 
the  lake,  is  n-.t  p.  rennial. 

3.  Length  of  i:iU  lake  not  included,  because  the  several  creeks  otiteriiig  It  h.iv^ 
been  found,  on  one  or  tnore  dates,  to  h<.'  entirely  dry,  and  in  winter  clo»<'U  bv 
freezing  and  ice. 

4.  See  chart  slu>win'.r  location  of  Howard  creek,  draining  a  limited  ravine  wim  li 
forms  a  part  of  Nicollet  Valley.  This  ravine  is  a  part  and  portion  of  the  renter 
Ultimate  Kcm  i  v..ir  Unwl. 
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The  dianietricjil  order  of  the  flew  of  a  river  is  adverted  to.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  river  should  flow  froin  one  point  of  tlic  compass  to  that  directly  opposite. 
SiK'h  a  conclusion.  Ion?  since  sugirested,  is  erroneous,  and,  if  adopted,  would,  of 
neeossit,v.  ignore  tlie  topoLTaphic  features  "which  surround  and  constitute  tlie 
water-shed  and  valleys  from  wliicli  and  througli  which,  tlie  principal  rivers  of  tlio 
world  take  tlieir  course.  It  matters  not  if  tlio  valley  or  basin  be  circuitous,  pro- 
vided the  defined  conditions  (»f  that  part  of  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  fornung  tlie 
valley  or  basin,  confirms  the  statement  that  it  is  the  nuiin  water-shed,  throuirh 
which  the  chitif  river  takes  its  flow,  to  the  exclusion  of  sul)sidiary  streams,  coru- 
Ing  in  at  the  side  from  less  extensive  valleys  or  basins. 

The  Mississippi  river  from  the  Itasca  basin,  to  the  moutli  of  the  Crow  Wintr,  the 
St.  Louis  river,  from  its  source  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  Nortli, 
from  itssourreto  the  forty-seventli  degree  of  North  latitude,  each  constitute  a 
half  circle  in  the  condition  of  their  respective  courses,  as  controlled  by  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  water-sheds  which  they  drain,  and  each  river  mentioned,  in  its 
course,  flows  to  every  point  of  the  compass  in  one  or  more  portions  of  its  surface 
flowage.  The  rivers  mentioned,  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
Hudson's  Hay,  respecti'vely.  draining  three  of  the  principal  water-sheds  of  North 
America,  all  taking  their  rise  in  the  northern  portion  of  Mintiesola  near  to  each 
other.  The  St.  Luuis  rivur.  in  this  reference,  is  deemed  to  be  the  head  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  take  up  a  consideration  of  the  entire  list  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  world,  whetherin  n^ountainous  districts,  deserts  or  product- 
ive- regions,  in  frigid,  temperate  or  tropical  climates,  to  indicate  the  neceseity  of 
adopting  the  common  law  of  nature,  wliich  has  formed  tlic  source,  the  water-shed, 
the  course,  flowage,  continuance  and  ending  of  every  river  of  permanent  exist- 
ence, and  it  will  surely  prove  futile  to  undertake  the  task  of  applying  fictitious 
and  untenable  opinions,  contrary  to  the  natural  conditions  ever  present  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  as  the  waters  are  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the  oceans  and 
precipitated,  by  meteorological  and  climatic  action,  when  the  source,  the  course 
and  the  ending  of  rivers,  is  determined,  theoretically  or  by  actual  surveys  in  the 
field  of  operation  or  observance,  Where  is  the  water  precipitated  at  the  source  of 
a  river,  and  how  is  it  gathered  into  tlie  channel  of  the  stream,  are  propositions 
which  were  ever  present  in  the  examination  at  the  soiirce  of  the  Mississippi,  for  no 
Other  procedure  would  so  well  apply,  in  bringing  to  light  the  facts  as  nature  has 
presented  them  tliere,  and  a  distortion  of  those  facts,  would  be  but  an  erroneous 
theory-.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  a  lacustrine  region,  similar  to  the  liead  water 
basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  fact  that  there  exi^t  rivers  in  mountainous  districts,  which  depend  upon 
melting  snows  and  ice,  for  a  supply  of  watt^r,  rivers  in  arid  regions,  which  are 
often  entirely  dry;  rivers  in  rocky  and  limestone  districts,  depending  upon  arte- 
sian pressure  for  a  supply,  and  various  and  widely  diflerent  conditions  extant  at 
the  source  of  all  the  rivers  of  tl\e  world,  as  compared  witl»  each  ether,  the  undis- 
puted and  indisputable  proposition,  that  every  river  of  the  world,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  natural  cause  and  effect,  as  demonstrated  by  tl\e  process  of  precipitation, 
must  be,  of  necessity,  ever  pn  sent  in  determining  the  true  source  of  each,  and  if 
this  be  adtiiitted,  we  must  turn  to  the  water-slieds  at  the  utmost  limit  from  the 
mouth  of  all  our  rivers  to  find  the  source.  Tiue.  t liere  niay  be  isolated  inst.-mces 
wliere  the  ai)plication  of  sticli  a,  rule  would s<>em  to  be  fallai-ious.  but  can  llicre  not 
be  remote  exceptions  to  any  known  rule?  An  important  instance  is  mitt'd  to  >how 
the  ctTect  of  a  water-slied.  Situatrd  in  the  v^ry  eentcr  of  the  northern  half  of  tiie 
State  of  Minnesota  is  a  well  defined  ])asin.  oblong  in  its  formation,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  fifty  in  width i .    Within  this  basin  tiicro  are  nearly  one  tho>iN- 


1  See  Chart. 
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The  diametrical  order  of  tiiefloAvof  a  river  is  adverted  to.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  river  should  flow  fro!ii  one  point  of  the  compass  to  tliat  directly  opposite-. 
Such  a  conclusion.  Ion?  since  suirirested,  is  erroneous,  and,  if  adopted,  would,  of 
ii«'<.'essit.v.  ignore  the  topo'-'rapliic  features  wliieh  surround  and  constitute  tlie 
water-shed  and  valleys  from  wiiicli  and  througli  which,  tlie  principal  rivers  of  the 
world  take  tiieir  course.  It  matters  not  if  tlie  valley  or  basin  be  circuitous,  pro- 
vided the  defined  conditions  (jf  that  part  of  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  forming  tlic 
valley  or  basin,  confirms  tlie  statement  that  it  is  the  main  water-shed,  throu'-'h 
which  tiie  chief  river  takes  its  How,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  sul)sidiary  streams,  com- 
ing in  at  the  side  from  less  extensive  valleys  or  basins. 

The  Mississippi  river  from  tlie  Itasca  basin,  to  the  moutli  of  the  Crow  Wintr,  the 
St.  Louis  river,  from  its  source  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  Nortli, 
from  itssourreto  the  forty-seventh  degree  of  North  latitude,  each  constitute  a 
half  circle  in  the  condition  of  their  respective  courses,  as  controlled  by  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  water-sheds  wliich  they  drain,  and  each  river  mentioned,  in  its 
course,  flows  to  every  point  of  the  compass  in  one  or  more  portions  of  its  surface 
fiowage.  The  rivers  mentioned,  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
Hudson's  liay,  respectively,  draining  three  of  tlie  principal  water-sheds  of  North 
America,  all  taking  tlieir  rise  in  the  northern  portion  of  Minnesota  near  to  each 
other.  The  St.  Louis  river,  in  tliis  reference,  is  deemed  to  be  the  head  waters  of 
tlio  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  take  up  a  consideration  of  the  entire  list  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  woild,  whetlierin  mount ainous  districts,  deserts  or  product- 
ive regions,  in  frigid,  temperate  or  tropical  climates,  to  indicate  the  neceseity  of 
adopting  tlie  common  law  of  nature,  which  has  formed  llie  source,  the  water-shed, 
the  course,  fiowage,  continuance  and  ending  of  every  river  of  permanent  exist- 
ence, and  it  will  surely  prove  futile  to  undertake  tlie  task  of  applying  fictitious 
and  untenable  opinions,  contrary  to  the  natural  conditions  ever  i)resent  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  as  the  waters  are  taken  from  tlie  bosom  of  the  oceans  and 
precipitated,  by  meteorological  and  climatic  action,  when  the  source,  the  course 
and  the  ending  of  rivers,  is  determined,  theoretically  or  by  actual  surveys  in  the 
field  of  operation  or  observance.  Where  is  the  water  precipitated  at  the  source  of 
a  river,  and  how  is  it  gathered  iuto  thechantVel  of  the  stream,  are  propositions 
which  were  ever  present  in  the  examination  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  for  no 
other  procedure  would  so  well  apply,  in  bringing  to  light  the  facts  as  nature  has 
presented  them  there,  and  a  distortion  of  those  facts,  would  be  but  an  erroneous 
theory-.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  a  lacustrine  region,  similar  to  the  head  water 
basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  fact  that  there  exi^t  rivers  in  mountainous  districts,  -wlilch  depend  upon 
melting  snows  and  ice,  for  a  supply  of  water,  rivers  in  arid  regions,  which  are 
often  entirely  dry;  rivers  in  rocky  and  limestone  districts,  depending  upon  arte- 
sian pressure  for  a  supply,  and  various  and  widely  dUTerent  conditions  extant  at 
the  source  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  each  other,  the  undis- 
puted and  indisputable  proposition,  that  every  river  of  the  world,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  natural  cause  and  effect,  as  demonstrated  by  the  process  of  j)recipitation. 
must  be,  of  necessity,  ever  present  in  determining  the  true  source  of  each,  and  If 
this  be  admitted,  we  ruust  turn  to  the  water-sheds  at  the  utmost  limit  from  the 
mouth  of  all  our  rivers  to  find  the  source.  Tiue,  tlu're  niay  be  isolated  instances 
wlierethe  application  of  such  a  rule  would  seem  to  bi*  fallaeious.  but  can  there  not 
be  remote  exceptions  to  any  known  ruh.'V  An  important  instance  is  nott-d  to  >how 
theclYectof  a  water-shed.  Situated  in  the  very  center  t)f  the  northern  half  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  a  well  di«fined  basin,  oblong  in  lis  formation,  about  one  liun- 
dn  d  miles  long  and  fifty  in  width  i .   Within  this  basin  tiiere  are  nearly  one  th«)u>- 


1  See  Chart. 
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and  lakes,  hir^e  and  small,  and  numerous  streams.  This  basin  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  liei.uilits  of  land  and  the  .M is-^is-^ippi  descends  out  from  it  over  tin* 
Pok<;?rama  Falls.  From  the  inner  flanks  of  these  heights  of  land,  tlie  smaller 
streams  flow  down  to  tlie  center  of  the  basin  and  form  the  Mississippi,  the  princi- 
pal stream  of  the  wiiter->hcd.  The  millioiisof  L'ollons  of  water  situated  witiiin 
this  limited  head-water  basin  lias  been  drawn  from  the  (tceans  by  natural  causes. 
It  is  Interestin.iX  to  note  that  while  the  waters  of  the  innei-  llanks  of  this  basin.  How 
to  the  .Mississipi>i,  the  outer  flanks  suj)i)ly  writers  whicli  form  streams  to  the  ea>t- 
"ward,  flowing'  to  Lake  Superior;  to  the  northward,  ilowinir  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods;  to  the  westward,  flowiuLT  to  tlie  Red  River  of  the  Nnrih.  and  to  the  south- 
ward, flowinjx  to  the  Crow  Win;.:  river.  Thus  in  this  very  limited  territory,  cor;, - 
paratively  speakiuir.  the  summit  of  these  hei-^hts  of  land  dischar^re  precipitat«*fl 
waters  in  all  opposite  directions.  Within  this  basin  at  the  liead  water  system  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  following  the  channel  of  the  main  stream  up  throuixli  the  trou:ih 
of  the  basin,  the  Leech  lake.  Turtle  and  Yellow  Head  ]-ivers.  come  in  as  priuciiJal 
tributaries,  drainini:  specific  portions  of  the  bowl,  as  likewise  do  other  and  less  im- 
portant streams,  until  the  Itasca  portion  of  the  upper  water-shed  is  reached,  where 
a  distinct  and  limited  Hasin  exists,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Hautcui  s:  dc<  Tcrra<  of 
the  locality,  and  passing  up  this  basin  the  extreme  limit  of  the  I'pper  Missi^sijjpi 
water-shed  is  found  at  the  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoii',  with  the  i)rineipal  stream 
of  the  locality  flowinc:  out  of  it.  The  mere  rivalry  of  original  discovery  of  some 
one  particular  lake  of  the  locality,  as  compared  with  some  otlier  lake  there,  is  not 
a  correct  basis  upon  which  to  determine  the  source.  For  popular  comparison. 
Itasca  lake  has  been  known  for  over  half  a  century,  as  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  that  does  not  and  cannot  make  it  the  ultimate  source  in  reality,  when  to 
remove  the  reservoirs  above  and  beyond  it,  Itasca  itself,  as  a  lake,  would  cease  to 
supplj'  the  river  running  from  it.  and  the  luke  would  recede  to  narrower  limits 
within  its  own  shores,  for  want  of  the  water  supply  now  constantly  coming  from 
above  it,  the  inflow  regulating  and  controling  the  outflow.  However  desirable  it 
might  be  to  continue  this  preference  for  Itasca  lake,  it  can  be  but  a  (luestion  of 
sentiment,  for  c?rtainly  it  is  m)t  one  of  fact;  and  in  determining  that  t  lie  Greater 
Ultimate  Reservoir  is  the  utmost  limit  of  the  water-shed  of  tlic  Mississippi  ba>>iti. 
a  rule  has  been  followed  which  nature  itself  dictates,  as  the  onlj'  and  re;isonal»le 
procedure  by  which  to  find  the  true  Sf)uree  of  tlie  Mississippi. 

These  conclusions  are  by  no  means  hastily  drawii,  nor  are  they  deemed  to  be  <>( 
any  very  great  importimce  It  is  simi)ly  a  verification  of  the  discovery  of  '.ieo- 
graphic  facts.  They  become  of  interest,  that  tVie  minutest  liiiers  of  nature'scause. 
shall  not  be  infringed,  so  far  as  the  present  subject  is  t  le-ated. 

It  should  not  be  iield  that  these  conclusions  are  drawn  in  opposition  to  distin- 
guished aiithorities.  Tiie  Royal  Geogranh ical  Society  of  Ktezland,  throui:h  ii- 
secretary,  advises  that  it  "lias  never  laid  down  any  rule  defining  what  constitut.  - 
the  source  of  a  river." 

Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  of  Harvard  College  ha$  been  kind  enough  to  enter  into  a  cor- 
respondence in  an  exchange  of  views,  touching  the  ([uestiou,  and  it  would  appe:i' 
that  he  inclines  to  the  longest  sur  face  cliannel.  ulicrrcir  it  may  be  found.  Th  - 
vicw  would  take  him  to  tlie  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  source  of  tite 
Misslssijipi,  above,  beyond,  and  at  the  side  of  the  main  basin  of  t!ie  river,  and  a' 
Itasca,  lake  it  would  take  him  to  the  head  of  Howard  creek.  distincHy  »«•(  tlf 
principal  st  ream,  altliough  it  is  tin- most  remote  of  all  pi-rmanent.  w m»i/» 
surface  channels  found  flowing  tiiert-.  Prof.  Davis  is  regardetl  .-i-^  a  (list ln;;ui>h'-.l 
authority  and  from  him  a.  moie  e.\l«Mided  and  nearly  viy  posile  opinion  Is  e\pres»i  d 
from  tliat  which  comes  from  Furop»»an  geographers.  He  believes  it  to  bo  the  faiilt 
of  terminology.  Clinging  to  t  lie  limiteil  rule  of  a  longest  su rfaoe  ehanuel.  natun 
principal  topogiapliic  features  mu>il  be  Ignoreci.  that  tlie  le»er  stream  fuay  be  fol- 
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lowod  to  the  hei;-'hts  of  land,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prltu-ipal  i  i\  (M-.  in  soarehiii;^ 
for  a  souree.  solely  upon  the  question  of  lenirth  as  as'-ert airu-d  from  adual  unin- 
terrupted surface  llowa-ze. 

FoUowini;  these  vnryiuir  and  widely  diHeteiit  opinions,  confusion  raight  be  in- 
terpolated, were  it  not  tiiat  an  aiMual  view  uf  the  premises,  demonstrates  the  best 
evidence  of  existin;.'  facts,  and  lliouvrh  it  may  and  doubtless  will  be  sutrcrested,  th:i  t 
the  framinir  of  a  irtuieral  rule  c()nform--  to  tue  source  of  ti\e  Mississippi,  it  miyrht  he 
well  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  tlie  relation  it  bears,  as  compared  with  the  river  systems 
t)f  the  world,  constitute";  a  pre-eminent  refercnre.  eiiualed  by  few,  u)id  exceeded 
l)y  no  principal  water  course  of  tlie  earth,  maintainin;;  perennial  river  drainage. 
Considering  climatic  extremes,  various  topo_'rapliie  features,  mountain  ran^res,  > 
lak(^s  and  minor  rivi-rs  and  >trfams.  which  are  contributory  to  the  main  river  of 
ti»e  Mississippi  basin,  it  may  ])e  well  asserted,  tliat  it  has  no  superior,  and  deliber- 
ate and  considerate  action  in  <lrawinpr  conclusions  from  an  examination  as  to  iis 
utmost  source,  ou'j::ht  not  to  be  nuule  conformidable  toobscure  streatnlets,  to  whicii 
a  j?eneral  knowlediru  will  never  be  directed. 

The  topoL'raphic  and  I'.ydroLMaphic  features  imtuedialely  cont\ected  with  the  ex- 
treme limitof  the  3Iissis>ippi  ba-^in.  have  been  found  to  be  an  inlerestinir  study, 
and  particular  care  has  been  observed  iu  presenting  only  the  facts,  preocrraphic 
and  historic,  sufficiently  illustrated,  which  present  in  connection  with  the  Spanisli 
and  French  discoveries,  to  those  who  desire  it,  a  more  complete  record  from 
wliich  to  follow  the  rise  and  course  of  our  greatest  river. 
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now  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  THE  LAKE  OF  THE 
WOODS  BECAME  INSTRUMENTAL  IN  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  BOUNDARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

IJv  Alfhed  J.  Hill. 


i  1.  INTKODUCTOUY. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Itascan  or  true 
source  of  the  Mississippi  river,  or  eighty-flve  of  those  of  Turtle  river, 
its  northern  branch,  lies  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  At  this  lake  begins 
that  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  that  is  formed  by  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  vi^hich  thence  pursues  its  west- 
ward course  until  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  are  reached  in  far 
distant  Washington.  But  yet,  leaving  Alaska  out  of  consideration, 
this  line  does  not  form  the  most  northern  limit  of  the  American  pos- 
sessions;  for,  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  by  the  boundary  line  being 
carried  some  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  and  westward  from  the 
mouth  of  Rainy  Lake  river,  and  then  due  south  to  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  a  tract  of  land  is  included  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  in  extent.  This  is  the  most  northern  land,  with  the 
exception  noted,  under  American  rule,  but  it  is  practically  valueless, 
being  mostly  covered  with  a  deep  bog;  and,  in  addition,  is  inaccessible 
from  other  American  soil  except  by  crossing  the  broad  surface  of  the 
lake. 

Why  was  this  line  so  run?  The  question  has  been  often  asked,  and 
at  various  times  answered  in  print,  but  not  so  fully  as  the  subject 
allows  or,  it  may  bo,  is  worthy  of.  That  the  boundary  was  not  origin- 
ally established  in  order  to  include  the  tract  of  land  described,  nor  yet 
any  particular  bay  or  other  actual  topographical  feature  of  the  lake, 
is  sure.  None  of  the  statesmen  who  from  time  to  time  gave  attention 
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to  the  matter,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  or  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  this  one,  had  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  lake  in  ^'•eii- 
eral,  much  less  of.  any  particular  part  of  it. 

The  head-waters  of  the  ^lississippi  are  In  no  way  connected  with 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods:  neither  hydrographically,  for  they  flow  into 
different  seas :  nor  commercially,  for  no  trade  route  ever  ran  betwe*'n 
them.  Yet  they  were  long  connected  politically,  seeing  that  durin;^-  a 
period  of  time  equalling  two  generations  their  relationships  were  dis- 
cussed at  intervals  by  the  diplomatists  of  two  nations,  and  their 
names  were  often  met  with  in  the  state  papers  of  the  two  countrits. 

This  article  is  not  designed  for  a  complete  account  of  the  North- 
western boundary  of  diplomacy,  but  only  for  a  history  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  lies  westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rainy  Lake  river,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  political  connection  referred  to,  and  therefon* 
as  little  matter  as  possible  is  introduced  that  does  not  concern  the 
topic  so  restricted.  Still,  as  some  point  on  the  upper  Mississippi  river 
was  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  very  earliest  projects  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  boundary  in  the  northwest,  brief  statements  of  them  and 
their  fortunes  have  to  be  given;  for,  if  this  were  not  done  the  reader 
would  not  be  placed  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant incidents— now  attainable— that  contributed  to  the  creation 
of  a  curious  geographical  and  political  imbroglio. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  facts  a  chronological  order  is  followed  as 
far  as  practicable. 

§2.   The  fiust  PKorosn  iONs  fok  a  NORTinvESTEiix  i^orND- 

AKY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES;  AND  THE  LINE  FINALLY 
AGREED  uroN.  1779-1783. 

Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1703,  and  by  this  cession  wi'r<' 
necessarily  ended  all  the  persistent  claims  that  had  been  made  by  lb'' 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  a  line  of  demarcation  which  sliould  divid*- 
their  occupancy  and  territory  from  those  of  the  French  in  North  Am- 
erica. But  within  twenty  years  another  boundary  line  was  (lelln»'d 
that  trenched  upon  the  water-shed  of  the  Bay  (^f  Hudson,  and  ovm 
entered  the  territoi-y  of  the  Company  as  they  understood  it:  b\it  will 
this  new  boundary  n(Mtli»M-  of  the  fornuT  i^irlit^s  had  anything  to  do. 
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In  her  turn  Great  Britain  had  been  shorn  of  American  possessions 
hy  the  successful  revolt  of  her  colonies,  bat  not  deprived  of  all  of 
them;  for,  in  addition  to  Florida,  she  still  retained  the  icy  regions  of 
the  far  north,  as  well  as  Canada,  i.e.,  whatever  territory  this  latter 
term  might  be  construed  to  imply. 

The  war  between  the  ci-ckvant  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was 
still  in  full  blast— and  by  no  means  displaying  the  most  favorable  as- 
pect for  the  former  in  the  light  of  the  capture  of  Savannah  by  the. 
English,  which  had  occurred  but  a  short  time  before— when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  boundaries  of  the  new  nation  (irst  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion by  its  representatives  in  Congress. 

It  was  in  February,  1779,  that  Gerard,  the  minister  from  France  to 
the  United  States,  urged  upon  Congress  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner to  take  part  in  negotiations  for  a  general  peace,  when  such 
should  occur;  as  it  became  necessary  to  formulate  conditions  beyond 
the  main  demand  of  independence.  On  the  23d  of  that  month,  there- 
fore, a  special  committee,  to  whom  had  been  referred  certain  "official 
letters  and  communications  received  from  Paris,"'  reported  that  cer- 
tain articles  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  and  therefore  ought  to  be  insisted  on  as  the  ulti- 
matum. The  first  of  these  articles  was  concerning  the  bounds,  which 
were  to  be  as  follows: 

"Northerly  by  the  ancient  limits  of  Canada,  as  contended  for  by 
Great  Britain,  running  from  Nova  Scotia  south-westerly,  west,  and 
north-westerly,  to  Lake  Nepissing,  thence  a  west  line  to  the  Missis- 
sippi; *      *      *      *    and  westerly  by  the  river  Mississippi.*" 

On  March  19,  "  Congress  took  into  consideration  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  agreed  to  the  following  ultimata: 

"1.  That  the  thirteen  United  States  are  bounded  north  by  a  line 
*  *  *  *  *  thence  due  west  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five 
degrees  north  from  the  equator,  to  the  north-westernmost  side  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  or  Cadaroqui;  thence  strait  to  th«'  south  end  of 
Lake  Nepissing,  and  thence  strait  to  the  source  of  the  river  Missis- 
sippi; west  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Missi>- 
'^ippi  from  its  source  to  where  Lh«3  said  line  shall  iiUcrst^ct  the  latitude 
•'f  tliirty-one  degrees  north,*'  .!v:c. 
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This  second  description  of  the  boundary  was,  on  August  14,  embodit'd 
by  Congress  in  the  draft  of  instructions  then  approved  by  thera  fur 
the  use  of  the  minister  to  be  appointed  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Contin- 
uing, the  instructions  read: 

"But,  notwithstanding  the  clear  right  of  these  States  »  *  ♦ 
that  if  the  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Nepissing  t<> 
the  head  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  be  obtained  without  continuinu^ 
the  war  for  that  purpose,  you  are  hereby  empowered  to  ag'ree  to  sorn»' 
other  line  between  that  point  and  the  river  Mississippi;  provided  th*- 
same  shall  in  no  part  thereof  be  to  the  southward  of  latitude  forty- 
five  degrees  north,"  &c. 

John  Adams  was  the  man  chosen  for  such  commissioner,  receiviriir 
his  appointment  from  Congress  on  September  27.  He  was  to  treat 
with  Great  Britain  whenever  that  power  should  be  prepared  t(» 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  So  Mr.  Adani^ 
went  to  France,  but  otlicial  influence  there  was  thrown  against  tli.- 
initiation  of  a  treaty  at  that  time,  and  by  one  man,  unless  the  man 
were  Franklin,  the  minister  already  on  the  ground.  Next  year  h.' 
repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  appointed  minister. 

But  on  June  15,  1781,  Mr.  Adams'  commission  was  annulled  \>y 
Congress,  and  he  was  reappointed  as  one  of  five  persons  to  negotiai*' 
the  desired  treaty  with  England.  His  colleagues  were  to  be  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Jay,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  tho>.' 
five  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  or  even  one  alone  in  ca^- 
of  accident,  was  given  the  power  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace;  and  thi-y 
were  not  to  be  tied  up  by  absolute  and  peremptory  directions,  e.xcepl* 
as  to  absolute  independencee  of  the  States  and  integrity  of  existiriL: 
treaties  with  France.  They  were  directed,  however,  that  in  the  la-^t 
recourse  they  were  to  take  the  advice  of  Vcrgennes,  the  French  mit.- 
ister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  their  negotiations  with  the  English  coi:.- 
missioners. 

On  the  English  side  there  was  but  one  plenipotentiary,  Kichii:  ! 
Oswald,  though  later  ho  was  reinforced  by  the  presence  and  adviof  "! 
Mr.  Strachey,  one  of  the  British  under  secretaries.  Mr.  Oswald  went  i" 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1782,  though  he  was  not  fully  commission"  ' 
according  to  the,  Ain(M"ican  )d«Ms,  until  Si'ptenjbor  21. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  had  already  been  established  in  Paris  some  four 
yt>ars  as  minister  plenipotentiary.  Oswald  and  Franklin  therefore  had 
many  interviews  before  any  of  the  other  commissioners  arrived.  Jay 
arrived  on  June  23d,  and  Adams  on  Oct.  2Gth.  Just  before  the  latter's 
arrival,  >[r.  Strachey  had  come  over  from  London,  accompanied  by  a 
clerk  of  the  Plantations  ottice,  who  brought  with  him  books,  maps  and 
papers  relative  to  boundaries.  Laurens  could  come  only  two  days 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions,  and  Jefferson  could  not  come 
at  all. 

The  discussions  of  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  have  not  yet,  it  seems,  been  published  in  detail. 
The  records  of  their  proceedings,  kept  by  the  secretary,  are  said  to  be 
lost.  From  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  American  com- 
iiiissioners,  however,  so  far  as  it  has  been  published,  the  following  facts 
have  been  derived: 

On  October  5th,  Mr.  Jay  handed  to  Oswald  the  American  articles, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  very  fully  by  him. 

On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  certain  articles  were  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Frankin,  Jay,  and  Oswald,  which  were  sent  to  England  for  the 
king's  consideration.  The  first  one  defined  the  boundary  according 
to  the  description  authorized  by  Congress  on  March  10,  1779,  already 
copied  here. 

When  the  draft  of  October  8,  returned  from  England,  a  second  set 
was  agreed  upon,  on  November  5,  by  the  four  commissioners,  Mr. 
Adams  being  now  present.  In  this  second  set  the  western  part  of  the 
boundary  was  given  as  running 

"To  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  following  the  said  lati- 
tudeuntil  it  strikes  the  river  Mississippi;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi,  until  it  shall  intersect 
th(i  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree'  of  latitude  north  of 
the  equator,"  etc. 

The  very  same  day  Mr.  Strachev  set  out  for  London  with  these 
amended  articles. 

The  next  day  John  Adams,  writing  to  Mr.  Livingston,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  alfairs,  said:  "We  have  at  last  agreed  to  boundaries 
with  the  greatest  ujoderation.    We  have  otTered  tluMu  tlie  ohoic(M>f  a 
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line  through  the  middle  of  all  the  great  lakes,  or  the  line  of  forty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  the  Mississippi,  with  a  free  navigatif)n  of 
it  at  one  end,  and  the  river  St.  Croix  at  the  other." 

Mr.  Strachey  reached  London  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  and  receiv- 
ing his  new  instructions  on  the  21st,  was  hack  in  Paris  again  by  th.> 
24th. 

On  the  2')th.  Adams,  Franklin  and  Jay,  met  at  Mr.  Oswald'^ 
lodgings,  "and  after  some  conference  Mr.  Oswald  delivered  to  them 
the  following  articles  as  fresh  proposals  of  the  British  ministry,  sent 
by  Mr.  Strachey."'  In  these  articles  the  second  one  defined  boundaries 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  words  there  used  were  precisely  thf 
same  as  those  employed  in  the  Provisional  Articles  of  Peace,  signed 
only  five  days  later,  on  November  30.  So  far  as  concerned  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  United  States  the  said  words  ran  as  follows  : 

"Through  Lake  Superior  and  northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Pheli- 
peaux,  to  the  Long  Lake:  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Lou- 
Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  th<' 
Woods,  to  the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  through  the  said  lak<' 
to  the  most  northwestern  point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a  duf 
west  course  to  the  river  Mississippi:  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  albng 
the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi  until  it  shall  intersect  the 
northernmost  i^art  of  the  thirty-tirst  degree  of  north  latitude." 

In  addition,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  the  ocean,  was  to  remain  forever  free  and  open  to  the  subjects  cf 
Great  Britan,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

An  entry  in  Mr.  Adams*  journal,  of  the  30th,  stated  that  the  com- 
missioners were  told  that  the  British  governnient  did  not  oppose  th- 
the  boundary,  they  only  thought  it  too  extended,  too  vast  a  countr\  : 
but  that  they  would  not  make  a  ditViculty.i 

1  The  French  ;uiil  Si):inisli  irovornnnMits.  liowi'V(<r.  thCJiii:h  tho  first  was  an  :iUy- 
siiid  t)ie  second  frit-iidly  td  tlic  cause  of  the  Vnilod  Stali  s.  were,  in  llicir  h«"art>.  n<'' 
so  easily  rci-onc;led.  Tlicy  had  <l«'siiod  to  see  tlie  new  nal  ion  i(>strictcd  to  tho  ea>' 
of  tlie  AUcsiiany  mountains,  soutii  of  Pennsylvania.  an<l  to  the  east  of  the  Tha' - 
tahoocheo  rlv»  r  farther  south.  WIten  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  Anierii-  ■ 
pleniyoter.tiaries  wvro  fully  understood  tl>e  French  statesmen  were  a«^tound«  i 
Verj^ennes.  ^writin.;  on  Ocf(^ber  14.)  even  styled  them  "a  d<>liriuni."  an«l  M'ere'l* 
repuiliuted  the  ideti  of  the  T'nitiHl  State-. allowed  to  nio»iopoli/e  the  ei»ntine»i' 
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Franklin,  on  December  5th.  writing  to  Mr.  Livingston,  said  that 
much  of  the  summer  was  taken  up  by  wrangling  about  powers.  "Af- 
ter some  weeks,  an  undor-secretary,  Mr.  Strachey,  arrived,  with  whom 
we  had  much  contestation  about  the  boundaries  and  other  articles 
which  he  proposed  and  we  settled:  some  of  which  he  carried  to  Lon- 
don, and  returned  with  other  propositions,  some  adopted,  others  omit- 
ted or  altered,  and  new  ones  added.  *  *  »  *  They  wanted  to  bring 
their  boundary  down  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  settle  their  loyalists  in  the 
Illinois  country.   We  did  not  choose  such  neighbors." 

The  four  American  commissioners  in  their  joint  letter  to  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston of  December  14th,  said  that:  "The  court  of  Great  Britain  in- 
sisted on  retaining  all  the  territories  comprehended  within  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  by  the  act  of  Parliament  respecting  it  1  *  *  *  * 
and  they  claimed  not  only  all  the  lands  in  the  western  country  and  on 
the  Mississippi,  which  were  not  expressly  included  in  our  charters  and 
governments,  but  also  all  such  lands  within  them  as  remained  un- 
granted  by  the  King  of  Grt^at  lUitain.*"  He  said  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  enumerate  all  the  discussions  and  arguments  they  had  on  the 
subject. 

In  reply  March  25th,  1783,  Mr.  Livingston  said:  ''The  boundaries 
are  as  extensive  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect." 

xVdams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  remained  in  Paris  after  signing  the  Pro- 
visional Articles,  as  commissioners  for  making  a  DeTinitive  Treaty. 
Though  ten  months  were  spent  in  discussion  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  powers,  nothing  further  could  be  decided  upon.  Therefore, 
on  September  3d,  1783,  they  signed  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace: 
which  instrument  was  in  exactly  the  same  words  as  those  used  in  the 
Provisional  Articles  that  preceded  it,  boundary  description  and  all. 

The  description  of  the  northwestern  boundary  line  looked  at  in  tlie 
light  of  the  geographical  information  the  commissioners  were  guided 
by  was  clear  enough,  but  as  tested  later  by  natural  facts  it  was  found 
insutHcient;  and  even  in  part,  where  it  regarded  the  extreme  western 

1  This  act  was  passod  in  1774— most  probably  to  annoy  tbc  tUs-an'oi'U-d  ^'ankocs. 
Its  soutlierti  boundary  was  tlio  Uliio  river,  and  its  western  was  formed  by  ibe  Mi>->i- 
i^sfppi.  from  i Jie  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  runnijiir  northward  to  tl>e  southern  bt>undury 
of  the  territory  jjranted  to  tlie  Hudsoti's  \\;\y  l%tmi);iny. 
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limitation  of  territory,  a  physical  impossibility.  Still,  some  sixty 
years  elapsed  before  the  final  definition  of  this  boundary  was  framed. 

?  3.     TlIK  GEOGIlArillCAL  ERKORS  OF  THE  TilPZATIES  OF  lS"2-;i. 

Before  defining  the  exact  nature  of  the  gcocjraphical  error  just  refer- 
red to,  and  telling  of  the  successive  steps  which  were  taken  toward  ii-> 
rectification,  a  few  cautionary  words  concerning  the  political  morali- 
ties of  the  subject  are  in  order. 

The  reader  should  dismiss  from  his  mind  any  idea  of  injustice  in  tlif 
case.  He  must  consider  that  international  treaties  are  only  bargains 
on  a  large  scale,  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  high  contracting  partii'^ 
is  liable  to  l)e  over-reached,  and  that  sometimes  the  decisions  made  are 
not  in  accordance  with  reason  and  abstract  justice:*  but  yet,  that  tiie 
compacts  having  been  signed  the  matter  is  settled.  When,  however, 
questions  of  territorial  boundaries  have  been  discussed  with  a  view  tu 
international  agreement,  faulty  decisions  in  such  cases  are  by  no 
means  always  to  be  attributed  to  great  astuteness  on  one  side,  and 
simjjlicity  on  the  other:  for  a  lack  of  previous  correct  geographical  in- 
formation, from  which  had  resulted  erroneous  and  misleading  map-;, 
is  the  most  likely  cause.  After  all.  boundary  agreements  can  scarcely 
be  anything  but  compromises,  and  if  it  should  appear  later  on  that 
the  decision  was  somewhat  unfair  to  one  party  yet  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered dignified  for  the  other  to  then  clamor  for  reconsideration.! 

1  A  curious  iu-stance  of  a  {jreat  nation  qui<.'tly  abandoning  part  of  its  houn(l;irv 
line  as  cstablislied  by  treaty,  and  adoptinj?  anotlior  otu-  wiiicli  had  been  Uvatrd  n- 
roneously  as  the  true  one.  is  shown  in  the  behavior  of  Great  Britain  tow  aids  tin- 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  tl>e  northern  boundary  of  New  Vorl<  and  Verniotit. 
where  it  is  constituted  by  tlie  foity-tiftli  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Tliislin.. 
running  from  tlie  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Connecticut  l  iver.  was  surveyed  and  marK»  <l 
some  years  before  1770.  but  not  correctly,  ^hlny  years  later,  iu  ijrnorancv  of  tic- 
fact,  the  United  States  i^overnment  be.iranto  fortify  Rouse's  Point  on  Lake  Chatn)-- 
lain.  In  18lv^,  the  surveys  of  the  boundary  commissioners  proved  that  the  fiu  t  iii<-  i 
tions  were  on  Hritish  irround.  The  map  of  the  survey  b}-  Col.  J.  D.  Graham,  of  tin- 1 
S. Engineers,  published  in  184:].  shows  the  established  line  at  that  point  to  be4.:Oi  f«  .  ? 
iKirtli  of  tlu»  true  boundary.  The  first  surveyors  had  intended  to  pur.-ue  u  due  e:»-' 
course  from  the  proi)er  intersection  of  the  said  parallel  with  the  Si.  Lawn  n- 
river,  but.  deflect  iiig  t(^  the  left  st)mewhat.  and  Kei^ping  to  t  he  left  moie  or  h-^^  all 
the  way,  tliey  struck  the  Connecticut  river  tiiree  <iuarters  of  a  mile  to  tlie  ni«rt).- 
wurd  of  wln  re  they  should  have  reached  it.  Ilowi'ver.  the  Hritish  ;:overnment  ;» 
ccpted  this  ohl  established  line,  aiul  the  bountlary  in  U\o  treaty  of  1W2  wa.s  «h -.  ri''- 
cd  so  as  to  confi)rm  to  it. 
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As  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  settlement  of  boundaries  between 
nations,  the  statesmen  delegated  to  do  the  work  require  maps  of  the 
regions  concerned,  all  they  can  get  and  the  best  they  can  get ;  for  they 
cannot  go  out  and  view  the  country  like  road  commissioners.  That 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  1782  in  charge  of  the  matter  of  deciding  upon 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of 'the  British  Crown, 
and  those  of  the  United  States  had  all  the  maps  they  needed,  printed 
at  least,  seems  to  be  established  by  their  own  testimony. 

John  Adams,  writing  in  October,  3774,  said  "We  had  before  us, 
through  the  whole  negotiations,  a  variety  of  maps,  but  it  was  Mitch- 
ell's map  upon  which  was  marked  out  the  whole  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  United  States."  Benjamin  Franklin,  likewise,  in  a  letter  to 
Jefferson,  of  April  8,  1790,  thus  expressed  himself :  "I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  perfectly  clear  in  the  remembrance  that  the  map  we  used  in 
tracing  the  boundary,  was  brought  to  the  treaty  by  the  Commissioners 
from  England,  and  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  published  by  Mitchell 
twenty  years  before." 

These  maps  which  the  plenipotentiaries  had  before  them  were  no 
doubt  more  particularly  needed  for  the  settlement  of  the  line  in  the 
east,  where  for  generations  the  French  and  English  had  been  directly 
opposed.  As  for  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  boundary,  the  chances 
are  that  but  little  criticism  of  a  geographical  kind  was  exercised  in 
regard  to  it,  or  comparison  of  maps  made;  for  if  there  had  been  the 
inferiority  of  their  adopted  map  to  the  maps  of  the  French  geogra- 
phers, and  to  such  English  maps  as  were  founded  on  the  French  ones, 
in  regard  to  the  hydrography  of  the  country  beyond  Lake  Superior, 
would  have  been  at  once  perceived. 

Now  this  "Mitchell  map,"  which  had  been  otlicially  accepted  by  tlie 
commissioners,  and  on  which  they  marked  the  boundary,  was  compiled 
in  England  by  John  Mitchell,  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Commission- 
ers of  Trade  and  Plantations.  It  bore  their  approval  of  date  February 
13,  1755,  and  was  published  in  that  year,  two  editions  of  it  it  is  said. 
The  signiHcance  of  it,  as  respects  the  topic  under  discussion,  is  this 
—it  contained  two  very  grave  geo^^raphical  errors. 

Thetlrstone  was,  that  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  instead  of  being 
represented  as  the  lowest  of  a  chain  of  lakes  and  connecting  streams 
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whose  waters  ran  northwestward,  was  shown  as  bein^^  the  head  of 
such  a  chain  whose  waters  ran  to  the  eastward,  to  Lon^  Lake  and 
Lake  Superior. 

In  other  words  the  map  isrnored  the  dividing  ridge  or  hauteur  de,^  terrts 
that  separates  the  waters  running  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  from 
those  that  run  a  much  shorter  distance  into  Pigeon  river,  (the  Long 
Lake  of  the  treaty)  and  Lake  Superior. 

The  result  of  this  first  error  was  that  this  lengthy  "water  communi- 
cation" of  the  map  was  assumed  to  be  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
system  of  waters,  and  so,  was  followed  for  the  boundary:  whereas  ihv 
true  head-waters  of  this  great  river  are  those  that  find  their  way  into 
Lake  Superior^  through  the  channel  of  the  smaller  river  of  the  fond 
du  lac  of  the  map,  our  present  St  Louis  river. 

The  second  error  was  the  placing  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
some  three  degrees  northward  of  their  true  latitude.  The  head  of  the 
river  was  not  actually  shown  on  the  Mitchell  map,  for  the  southern 
border  of  a  corner  map  hindered  further  delineation  of  it,  but  was 
mentioned  on  the  main  map  in  these  words,  viz: 

"The  head  of  the  Mississippi  in  not  yet  known.  It  is  supposed  to 
arise  about  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude  and  western  bounds  of  thi> 
map."  The  result  of  this  second  error  was,  that  in  making  the  bound- 
ary run  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi  river 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  1782  unwittingly  called  for  a  geometrical  im- 
possibility. 

In  some  palliation  of  the  errors  of  this  map,  in  the  matt»'r  of 
Mississippi,  and  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  commissioners  in  bein>: 
guided  by  it  in  their  definition  of  the  northwestern  boundary,  another 
official  British  map  may  be  mentioned.  This  was  an  elaborate  atla> 
of  the  Americas,  in  twenty  sheets,  compiled  by  Mr.  Popple,  under  tii»' 
auspices  of  the  same  L(>rds  as  Mitchell's,  and  published  in  ]7:>2  or  IT'^'l. 
On  the  proper  sheet  of  this  Popple  map  was  indicated  *'The  head  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  about  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in 
a  very  boggy  country.''' 

1  Popple  probably  took  his  Infortnatloii  for  this  part  of  tho  covmtry  from  ^t" 
»>arlier  maps  of  Do  risU\  tiic  Frciioli  jjooirrapiier.  on  \vhirl»  tlio  soiiro»''<  aro  i  ii-' 
down  as  far  nortli  as  oO\  or  i'von  beyond:  and  Indlralini  as  luMnir  ia  a  very  "Ix^c^x 
oonntiy"  loo.  pai/s  indtrvniini.r. 
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Very  likely  the  commissioners  having  found  their  map  satisfactory 
as  regarded  the  eastern  coimtrv  never  dreamed  of  its  enormous  mis- 
apprehensions of  the  geography  of  the  region  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

I  5.    The  t:xp:xecutkd  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  1783  had  before  them  other  (juestions  than 
those  settled  in  1782,  but,  as  before  intimated,  they  were  not  able  to 
agree  upon  any  of  them,  and  so  left  them  for  future  negotiation.  Be- 
sides these  unsettled  matters  new  ones  had  come  up  since  the  signing 
of  the  peace,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  contracting  parties  to  re- 
spectively carry  out  certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  in  a  few  years  steps  were  taken  to  reopen  negotiations. 

In  1791  the  attention  of  the  British  government  v  as  called  to  the 
fact  that  their  garrisons  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn  from  the  north- 
ern parts  as  required  by  the  7th  article  of  this  delinitive  treaty.  The 
ready  reply  was  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  non-compliance  of 
the  American  government  with  the  agreements  contained  in  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  articles  of  the  same  instrument.    Tu  quoque. 

The  next  move  was  taken  nearly  three  years  later.  On  April  16th, 
1794,  President  Washington  commissioned  John  Jay— the  hardest 
worker  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  1782,  now  chief  justice— as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  proceed  to  London  and  enter  in  to  consultation  with  the 
British  government,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries. 

Among  the  questions  discussed  by  him  and  Lord  Grenville,  the 
IJritish  minister,  was  that  of  the  northwestern  boundary.  The  latter 
gentleman,  giving  voice  to  a  suspicion  that  had  been  forming  itself  in 
the  public  mind,  considered  it  to  be  an  established  fact  that  a  due 
west  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi  river  would 
pass  entirely  to  the  north  of  any  of  the  sources  of  that  stream. i  In 
iiccordauce  with  this  suppftsition  he  suggested  to  the  American  envoy 
two  new  lines  between  tlie  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississ- 

IMost  ptobiibly,  iiftcr  the  ti^aty  of  17S:{  was  siirned.  there  had  been  some  cxatiiiu- 
ation  in  Jiriti^h  irovenuneiit  otlices  of  otlier  maps  tl)Mn  the  M  iteliell  one.  Not  to 
iiieiitioii  those  of  Ftaiu-e,  they  wouUl  fii\(l  that  the  maps  in  tlie  .Ii  lVeiys  atlas  of  1776. 
and  tliose  of  1778  in  ('apt.  Carver's  boolc  of  travels,  izave  no  eoiintenanee  to  the  the- 
ory that  tln»  Mississippi  headed  in  a  higher  latitude  than  that  in  wliieh  lay  the 
Lake  of  tJie  Woods. 
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ippl,  either  of  which  would  rectify  the  geographical  error  of  1T82-.5. 
The  first  was,  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  "the  bottom  of  West  Bay 
in  the  said  Lake"  to  the  "river  of  the  Red  Lake,  or  eastern  branch  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  down  the  said  branch  to  the  main  river  of  tht; 
Mississippi.'*!  The  other  plan  was,  to  follow  the  "water  communica- 
tion" descrilK-d  in  the  treaties  until  a  point  due  north  of  the  mouth  of 
tiie  St.  Croix  river  should  be  reached,  whence  a  line  should  be  run  di- 
rect to  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  its  said  tributary.-  Mr.  Jay 
would  not  listen  at  ail  to  such  proposals,  which  involved  a  cession  or 
territory.  Nor  was  he  willing  to  concede  to  his  lordship  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  in  relation  to  the  Lake  of  th»' 
Woods  was  certainly  known.  He  suggested,  however,  that  the  truth 
should  be  ascertained  by  actual  survey,  and  to  this  proposition  tin- 
British  minister  agreed. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  these  two  gentlemen  signed  a  treaty  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  governments.  The  fourth  article  of  it  is  the 
only  one  necessary  to  recite  here— it  was  as  follows: 

"Article  IV.  Whereas,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  river  Mississippi 
extends  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  be  intersected  by  a  line  to  l»e 
drawn  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  manner  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  his  majesty  and  the  United  States:  it 
is  agreed,  that  measures  shall  be  taken  in  concert  between  his  majesty 
government  in  America  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for 
making  a  jf)int  survey  of  the  said  river  from  one  degree  of  latitude 
below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  the  principal  source  or  sources  of 
the  said  river,  and  also  of  the  parts  adjacent  tliereto;  and  that  if  on 
the  result  of  such  survey,  it  should  appear  that  the  said  river  wouUi 
not  be  intersected  by  such  a  line  as  is  above  mentioned,  the  two  parli«'N 
will  thereupon  proceed  by  amicable  negotiation,  to  regulate  the  boun- 
dary line  in  that  quarter." 

However  much  geographers  of  the  time— and  some,  oven,  of  the 
present  day— may  have  regretted  it,  no  survey  of  the  kind  was  evrr 
made  by  the  governments  interested.  It  was,  not  very  long  ait'  i, 
found  to  be  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the  question  of  the  relative  latitude's 
of  the  lake  and  the  river  were  concerned;  for  the  visit  of  the  astrono- 
mer David  Thompson,  in  1798,  to  the  most  northern  sources  <»f  lb.- 

IThls  woukl  l)«M'n  :in  ;is  impo^sihlo  a  lino  ;is  tlio  oue  tl»oy  wcro  try  in;:  l<» 

a  sul)stit  utf  fill-. 
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Mississippi  at  Turtle  lake,  proved  that  they  lay  nearly  two  degrees 
south  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

It  may  therefore  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
project  for  the  survey  required  by  the  treaty  of  1794  was  abandoned, 
as  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  in  view  of  the  reliable 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Thompson.  The  results  of  his  survey,  so 
far  as  they  pertained  to  this  question,  were  published  a  few  years  later 
by  Sir  Alexander  ^Mackenzie,  and  seem  to  have  been  accepted  by  all 
interested  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  northwestern  boundary. 

g  5.    The  unratified  convention  of  1803. 

Though  the  official  survey  of  the  upper  Mississippi  river  was  never 
undertaken  yet  the  clause  of  the  preceding  treaty,  requiring  the  two 
parties  to  "proceed  by  amicable  negotiation  to  regulate  the  boundary 
line  in  that  quarter,"  was  not  neglected. 

Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1802,  wrote 
to  Rufus  King,  minister  at  London,  commissioning  him  to  adjust  what 
remained  unsettled  as  to  the  boundaries  between  Greal  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  In  his  communication  he  recited  how  that  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was  rendered  nugatory  by  reason 
Qf  the  impossibility  of  running  a  line  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Mississippi,  and  suggested  another  one  in  lieu,  which  was: 
''A  line  running  from  that  source  of  the  Mississippi  which  is  nearest 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  striking  it  westward ly  on  a  tangent, 
and  from  the  point  touched  along  the  water-mark  of  the  lake  to  its 
most  northwestern  point  at  which  it  will  meet  the  line  running 
through  the  lake.  The  map  iu  McKcn/ie's  late  publication  is  possibly 
the  best  to  which  I  can  refer  you  on  this  subject."! 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  this  letter  Mr.  King  was  absent  from 
London,  and  the  charge  cZ'  affaires,  Christopher  Gore,  acted  in  his 
stead,  and  was  afterwards  commissioned  from  Washington  to  carry  on 
the  negotiations.   On  Sept.  28  Mr.  Gore  had  an  interview  with  Lord 

1  "Voyafjo  from  Montreal,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  throu}:h  the  continent  of 
North  America  t<>tl\c  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  ihv  years  1TM>  and  17f3.  ^Vith  a 
preliminary  account  of  the  rise,  progress  and  i)resent  state  of  tl\e  fur  trade  of  that, 
country."   London,  ISOl. 
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Hawkesbury,  the  British  minister,  in  r*'gard  to  tho  business  intrusti-d 
to  hi  Ml,  and  coming  to  the  boundar}'  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  lo 
the  Mississippi,  proposed  the  line  sug'gested  by  Mr.  Madison.  He  als(» 
mentioned  the  propriety  of  appointing  commissioners  "to  ascertain 
the  local  relation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and,  if 
as  was  supposed  'oy  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  run  the  line  there  agreed  on." 

Mr.  Gore,  on  October  6,  1802,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
interview  with  Lord  Hawkesbury.  In  this  letter,  referring  to  hi- 
lordship's  views,  he  wrote  as  follows:  "On  that  part  of  the  boundary 
which  is  to  connect  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
with  the  Mississippi;  he  observed  that  it  was  evidently  the  intention 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  that  both  nations  should  have  access  to  and 
enjoy  the  free  use  of  thai  river;  and  he  doubtless  meant  that  their 
access  should  be  to  each  nation  through  their  own  territories."  Lord 
H  also  agreed  that  such  a  commission  as  Mr.  Gore  had  proposed,  and 
running  the  line  between  these  two  waters  as  ]\[r.  Madison  had  pro- 
posed, might  establish  such  a  boundary  as  would  secure  to  each  nation 
this  object.  To  this  Mr.  Gore  made  no  reply  other  than  by  observing 
that  the  line  suggested  was  naturally  what  seemed  to  be  demanded  by 
just  interpretation,  when  such  a  mistake  had  happened  as  was  herein 
supposed. 

On  December  16  Madison  wrote  to  King  that  h*;  judge^d  from  Mr. 
Gore's  communication  that  the  proposition  made  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  boundary  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  United  States  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  British  government.  The  provision,  however,  was 
considered  by  the  President  as  a  liberal  one,  inasmuch  as  the  more 
obvious  remedy  for  the  error  of  the  treaty  could  have  been  by  a  line 
running  due  north  from  the  most  northern  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  intersecting  the  line  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods:  ami 
inasmuch  as  the  branch  leading  nearest  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  may 
not  be  the  longest  or  most  navigable  one,  and  may  conseciueotly  favor 
the  wish  of  the  British  government  to  have  access  to  the  latter,"  ' 

1  This  rcasoiiinir  is  not  v^i  y  cUiir.  I'xoept  on  tlie  usMimptUnj  tliat  tlio  ;i«ltuini"«tr;i- 
tlon  ;it  that  lime  t<><»k  xhv  view  that  tlie  Iti  itisii  possessions  reaeliecl  soiMhwanI  .i- 
far  as  the  head  of  the  Mississippi.  If  such  a  view  were  entertained,  luiwever.  :»» 
that  time,  it  was.  not  lonir  after,  abandoned  for  ono  more  favorable  to  the  territo- 
rial nt,'.i:raiidi/.etiient  of  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  "possibilities"  of  the 
Louisiana  cex^ion  probably  s\rj''.:esi(>d  the  el\air.;e. 
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Mr.  Madison  further  wrote  that  as  the  settlement  of  that  particular 
boundary  would  not  for  some  time  be  material  it  would  be  better  to 
postpone  it  for  the  present  and  attend  to  the  other  questions  of  boun- 
dary: and  in  the  meantime  further  information  with  respect  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  country  around  them,  might 
be  sought  by  both  parties.  But  that  the  United  States  were  to  be  as 
free  to  be  guided  by  the  results  of  such  inquiries  as  if  they  had  never 
made  the  proposition  referred  to.  If  most  agreeable  to  the  British 
government  to  institute  an  early  survey,  the  President  authorized  Mr. 
King  to  concur  in  such  an  agreement. 

However,  the  British  government  was  not  obstinate,  and  the  con- 
vention was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  King  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  signed 
on  the  12th  of  May,  ]  803. 

Mr.  King,  when  transmitting  the  document  the  next  day  to  Mr. 
Madison,  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  convention  does  not  vary  in  anything  material  from  the  tenor 
of  my  instructions.  *  *  *  The  source  of  the  Mississippi  nearest 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  according  to  Mackenzie's  report,  will  be 
found  about  twenty-nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  any  part  of  that 
lake,  which  is  represented  to  be  nearly  circular.  Hence  a  direct  line 
between  the  northwesternmost  part  of  the  lake,  and  tne  nearest  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  preferred  by  this  government,  has  appeared 
to  me  equally  advantageous  with  the  lines  we  had  proposed." 

But  at  the  time  this  convention  was  signed  in  London,  there  had 
been  already  signed  in  Paris  an  instrument  by  which  western  Louisi- 
ana, which  had  just  come  into  the  possession  of  France,  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States;  which  fact  turned  out  to  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  King  treaty.  Bu.}  it  happened  that  the  news  of  this 
session  did  not  reach  the  American  minister  in  the  former  city  until 
the  15th  of  May,  so  that  he  and  the  British  nobleman  had  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  northwestern  boundary  question  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  ownership  of  the  country  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  convention  was  laid  before  the  Senatv,  by  the  President  for  their 
approval  on  October  24th.  The  part  of  this  instrument  referring  to  the 
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"boundary  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  United  States"  read  a< 
follows : 

"Art.  Y.  Whereas,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  river  Mississippi 
extends  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  be  intersected  by  a  line  drawn 
due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  his  majesty  and  the  United  States,  it  is 
agreed,  that  instead  of  the  said  line,  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  this  quarter  shall,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  shortest 
line  which  can  be  drawn  between  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  the  source  of  the  river  ^lississippi ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  and  determining  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  the  source  of  the  river  Mississippi  that  may  be 
nearest  to  the  said  northwest  point,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  Tun- 
ing and  marking  the  said  boundary  line  between  the  same,  three 
commissioners,  upon  the  demand  of  either  government,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed," etc. 

The  committee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  it  was  referred,  stated  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  said  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Kinn 
three  weeks  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  with  the  French  K*^- 
public  of  the  30th  of  April.  "But,  not  having  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  to  the  United 
States,the committee  can  give  no  opinion  whether  the  line  to  bedrawn 
by  virtue  of  the  third  [fifth]  article  of  the  said  treaty  with  Groat 
Britain,  would  interfere  with  the  said  northern  limits  of  Louisiana 
or  not.*' 

President  Adams,  writing  to  Secretary  Madison,  on  December  I6ih. 
1803,  in  reference  to  the  feeling  of  the  Senate,  said  that  they  fearod 
that  the  said  boundary  line  might,  by  a  possible  future  constructi^'n. 
be  pretended  to  operate  as  a  limitation  to  the  claims  of  territory  ac 
quired  by  the  United  States  in  the  former  of  the  two  instrument-, 
that  concerning  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

After  due  consideration  the  Senate  on  February  9th,  1804,  consent  -  <1 
to  the  ratification  of  the  convention,  with  the  exception  of  the  fiTih 
article.  On  the  14th,  Secretary  Madison  wrote  to  minister  Monroe,  de- 
siring him  to  urge  the  British  government  to  accede  to  the  chan^r- 
mad«^:  and  in  the  same  letter  told  bim  the  nsisons  why  the  fifth  nr- 
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ticlo  was  rejected— reasons  foreshadowed  here  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  letter  of  the  president  already  cited.  He  also  said 
that  he  thought  that  the  British  government  would  make  no  difficulty 
in  concurring  with  the  action  of  the  Senate  for  various  reasons. 
l«'irst.  It  would  be  unreasonable  that  any  advantage  against  the 
United  States  should  be  constructively  authorized  by  the  posteriority 
of  the  dates  in  question, etc.  Second:  That  if  the  article  were  expunged 
the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana  would  remain  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  France,  to  be  ad- 
justed and  established  according  to  the  principles  and  authority  which 
would  in  that  case  have  been  applicable.  "Thirdly.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  the  British  territo- 
ries north  of  it  were  actually  fixed  by  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  that  the  boundary  was  to  run  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  westwardly  in  latitude  49*-":  in  which  case  the  flfth  article 
would  be  nugatory,  as  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
nearest  source  of  the  Mississippi,  would  run  through  territory  which 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  would  belong  to  the  United  States."  *  *  * 
"Fourthly.  Laying  aside,  however,  all  objections  to  the  fifth  article, 
the  proper  extension  of  a  dividing  line  in  that  quarter  will  be  equally 
open  for  friendly  negotiation  after,  as,  without  agreeing  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  convention,  and  considering  the  remoteness  of  the  time  at 
which  such  a  line  will  become  actually  necessary,  the  postponement 
of  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence.  The  truth  is,  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment seemed  at  one  time  to  favor  this  delay,  and  the  instructions 
as  given  by  the  United  States  readily  acquiesced  in  it." 

The  above  letter  of  Mr.  Madison  seems  to  be  the  first  official  utterance 
on  the  part  of  the  American  government  that  the  parallel  of  latitude  49<^ 
should  be  claimed  by  the  United  States  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
Louisiana  and  southern  boundary  of  the  English  possessions  west  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  But  in  what  was  written  about  the  action  of 
the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  1713,  the  cabinet 
erred;  and  the  English  ministry  seem  to  have  been  no  wiser.  The 
line  of  49*^  was  merely  the  latest  and  most  southern  of  various  lines 
proposed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  their 
-21 
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southern  limits  during  the  period  of  the  French  occupancy  of  Canada, 
and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  nor  restor- 
ed the  territorial  rights  of  the  British  crown  in  the  northwest.  The  coai- 
missioners  under  the  said  treaty  met  in  Paris  in  1719,  but  never  cam*-  to 
any  agreement  on  the  subject,  though  in  after  years  it  was  jjopularly 
supposed  that  thev  had,  and  so  recorded  in  many  books  and  maps. 

The  American  senators  seem  to  have  been  justifiably  suspicious  in 
this  matter.  Were  a  direct  line  adopted  between  the  two  waters  then- 
would  be  danger,  whenever  negotiations  should  be  instituted  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  boundary  line  westward,  that  it  might  occur  to  th*- 
British  government  to  claim  the  heights  of  land  just  beyond  the  Miss- 
issippi as  the  southern  limit  of  their  possessions  in  that  region.  The 
cabinet  also  showed  great  shrewdness  in  now  next  bringing  into  dip- 
lomacy this  old  provisional  Hudson's  Bay  Company  line  of  49®,  as  if  it 
had  really  been  an  international  boundary;  though,  more  likely,  it 
might  have  been  only  an  honest  ignorance  on  their  part,  but  one  that 
resulted  fortunately  for  their  people. 

Although  the  settlement  of  the  northwestern  boundary  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1S03  had  failed  for  the  time,  the  matter  was  not  negl(?cte(l 
by  Mr.  ^lonroe  in  London.  There  were  other  burning  questions,  toe;, 
such  as  impressments  of  American  seamen,  fishery  privileges  &c.  to  at- 
tend to.  In  reference  to  these  latter,  on  April  7, 1S04,  Monroe  presented 
to  Lord  Hawkesbury  the  project  of  a  convention  with  a  view  to  their 
settlement,  but  a  change  ot  ministry  occurred  not  long  after,  and  th** 
latter  statesman  was  replaced  by  Lord  Ilarrowby. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow  him,  Mr.  Monroe  drew  iln- 
new  minister's  attention  to  the  unratified  treaty  of  1803,  and  brifi'.y 
discussed  with  him  the  reason  of  its  failure.  But  Lord  IIarrowi».v 
would  not  act  upon  the  subject  for  the  time  being.  On  Sept.  1  Mr. 
Monroe  again  had  an  interview  with  his  lordship  in  which  the  bouti- 
dary  question  was  further  discussed.  In  a  few  days,  that  there  might 
be  nomisunderstanding  as  to  what  they  had  talked about,Monroe  drrw 
up  a  paper  which  succintly  stated  the  history  of  boundary  rolation>  ni 
'  the  northwestern  region  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  Tlf 
paper  was  of  date  Sept.  o,  and  was  that  day  delivered  to  Lord  Ilarrowby. 
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In  it  the  writer  maintained  the  position  tirst  advanced  by  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, that  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  fixed  the 
line  between  the  British  possessions  and  Louisiana  as  being  on  the 
49th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  He  also  wrot(»,  that  after  it  was  found 
out  that  the  Mississippi  river  did  not  head  as  far  to  the  north  as  had 
been  supposed,  Great  Britain  showed  a  desire  to  have  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  modified  so  as  to  strike  the  river;  but  that  neither 
party  contemplated  this  as  doing  more  than  to  simply  define  the 
American  boundary;  nor  as  conveying  to  Great  Britain  any  right  to 
the  territory  lying  westward  of  that  line  which  belonged  to  Spain. 

There  is,  apparently,  nothing  to  show  that  Lord  Harrowby  ever 
gave  any  opinion  on  the  matier  after  the  receipt  of  this  paper.  Nor, 
indeed,  from  that  time  till  February  25,  1806,  do  the  printed  docu- 
ments of  the  United  States  have  anything  to  say  about  the  north- 
western boundary  in  general,  or  the  lapsed  convention  of  1803  in  par- 
ticular. On  the  said  date  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  to  the  English  minister, 
Mr.  Fox,  in  reference  to  certain  unsettled  topics,  among  others  the 
boundary,  and  spoke  of  the  convention  between  Lord  Ilawkesbury  and 
Mr.  King.  On  May  15  Secretary  Madison  wrote  to  Monroe  telling  him 
about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pinkney  as  joint  commissioner  with  him 
to  negotiate  a  treaty.  "As  the  joint  commission  does  not  include  the 
subject  of  the  convention  of  limits  not  yet  acceded  to  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  varied  by  the  Senate  here,  it  will  remain  with  you  alone,  or 
your  successor,  to  continue  the  endeavors  to  bring  that  business  to 
a  conclusion."  If  any  repugnance  should  be  shown  to  the  erasure  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  thereby  leaving  unsettledfor  the  present  the  boun- 
daries in  ttie  northwest  quarter  of  the  Union,  and  preference  should  be 
given  to  a  proviso  against  any  constructive  effect  of  the  Louisiana 
convention  or  the  intention  of  the  parties  at  the  signature  of  the  de- 
pending convention, 'he  miglit  concur  in  the  alteration  with  a  view 
to  bring  the  subject  in  that  form  before  the  ratifying  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

But  as  nothing  further  appears  printed,  showing  any  action  of  the 
British  government  on  the  matter,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  con- 
vention of  1803  came  to  be  considered  as  l;iid  on  the  shelf  forever. 
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I  6.   The  abaxdoxed  treaty  of  1807. 

In  May,  1806,  the  American  government  appointed  Monroe  anM 
Pinkney  special  commissioners,  to  meet  like  appointees  of  the  British 
government  in  London,  and  take  measures  towards  the  framing  of  a 
treaty ;  rendered  very  necessary  now  by  reason  of  the  many  unsettlod 
questions  between  the  two  governments.  Their  instructions  however 
did  not  include  the  unsettled  boundary  question,  which,  with  som.- 
other  matters,  was  to  be  postponed  for  the  time  being.  Lords  Holland 
and  Auckland  acted  for  the  British  government  in  the  negotiations. 
The  treaty  agreed  upon  by  the  plenipotentiaries  was  signed  on  Decem- 
ber 31st,  and  bore  the  title  of  "Treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion." For  lack  of  an  article  relating  to  impressments  the  President 
did  not  send  it  to  the  Senate,  and  so  it  perished.  But  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty  left  the  American  envoys  free  to  turn  their  attention 
a  supplementary  one,  in  which  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  handled  would 
be  that  of  boundaries. 

In  their  joint  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  of  April  25,  1807,  the  American 
commissioners  informed  him  how  that,  in  compliance  with  the  prr- 
posal  of  the  British  commissioners,  considerable  progress  had  b^en 
made  in  digesting  the  plan  of  a  supplemental  convention  relative  to 
boundary  and  other  matters,  when  their  business  was  brought  to  ;i 
stop  by  reason  of  an  entire  change  of  the  ministry.  They  wrote: 
"After  many  intermissions  and  much  discussion,  the  British  commis- 
sioners at  length  presented  to  us  their  project,  of  which  a  copy  is  now 
tran.smitted,  differing  in  many  essential  particulars  from  that  which 
had  been  originally  offered  on  our  part.'' 

A  certain  prolixity  may  now  be  pardoned,  in  treating  the  mattt-r 
here,  seeing  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  respective  sides  to 
this  discussion  were  not  all  in  vain,  but  served  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tions in  future  years.  The  project  referred  to  as  brought  forward  by 
the  British  commissioners  was  headed  "Additional  explanatory  arti- 
cles to  be  added  to  the  treaty  signed  December  31st,  1800."  Of  th.^-<' 
articles  the  tlfth  one  treated  of  the  unsettled  northwestern  bound;ir\ 
and  read  thus: 

♦'Akt.  5.  It  is  agreed  that  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  Lake  of 
*  the  Woods,  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  shill  V'' 
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the  line  of  demarcation  [division  line]  between  his  majesty's  territories 
and  those  of  the  United  States  to  the  westward  of  said  lake,  as  far  as 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  extend  in  that  quarter;  and  that 
the  said  line  shall,  to  that  extent,  [ii]  IV^rm  the  southern  boundary  of 
his  majesty's  said  territories  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  said 
territories  of  the  United  States;  provided  that  nothing  in  the  present 
article  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
or  to  the  territories  belonging  to,  or  claimed  by,  either  party,  on  the 
continent  of  America,  to  the  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains." 

The  joint  letter  already  quoted,  now  goes  into  a  discussion  of  the 
above  article,  thus:  "To  the  fitth  article,  regulating  our  boundary  in 
the  northwest,  which  has  encountered  much  jealous  opposition  here, 
even  in  the  form  suggested  by  the  British  commissioners,  from  the 
prejudices,  supposed  interests,  and  mistaken  views  of  many  persons, 
an  explanation  of  some  of  which  will  be  found  in  an  idle  paper  written 
by  Lord  Selkirk,  (of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed,  i)  we  ilnally  objected, 
that  the  division  line  between  our  respective  territories  in  that  quarter 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  most  northwestern  part  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  due  north  or  south  until  it  shall  intersect  the  parallel  of 
forty-nine  degrees,  and  from  the  point  of  such  intersection  due  west 
along  and  with  that  parallel.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  British  com- 
missioners." 

The  terms  defining  the  extension  of  the  west  line,  viz:  "As  far  as  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  extend  in  that  quarter,"  were  also  ob- 
jected to  by  the  American  commissioners.  They  considered  that  the 
provision  would  perhaps  do  no  more  than  establish  *'the  commence- 
ment of  the  line,  and  might,  of  course,  leave  it  open  to  Great  Britain 
to  found  a  claim  hereafter  to  any  part  of  the  tract  of  country  to  the 
westward  of  that  commencement,  upon  the  motions  of  occupancy  or 
conquest,  which  you  will  find  stated  by  Lord  Selkirk  in  the  paper 
above  mentioned,  or  upon  some  future  purchase  from  Spain,  as  inti- 
mated by  others."  So  they  suggested  the  omitting  the  words  in  ques- 
tion altogether,  as  being  unnecessary  in  the  light  of  the  concluding 
proviso.  This  was  not  agreed  to,  but  it  was  said  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  give  to  this  part  of  tlie  description  a  character  of  recipro- 
city, so  as  to  make  it  read  "as  far  as  their  said  respective  territories 
extend  in  that  quarter." 

1.    Not  uriiiti^d  in  the  Atiu'rliMii  i^tutf  Piiprrs  ho\v«M«'r. 
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Then  coming  to  th«!  6ih  article— that  pertaining  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi— the  commissioners,  in  the  same  communication, 
further  wrote:  That  the  project  of  the  British  commissioners  contem- 
plated what  had  not  been  in  their  plan,  a  permanent  concession  of 
access  through  American  territories  in  the  northwestern  quarter  to  the 
river  Mississippi,  as  secured  to  them  by  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1704, 
and  the  like  access  to  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Mississippi  from  the 
westward,  and  a  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  said  river.  -  But  this 
amounted  simjily  to  a  right  of  passage,  and  was  claimed  not  only  as  an 
equivalent  for  such  permanent  adjustment  of  boundary  as  was  here 
thought,  or  alTected  to  be  thought,  higlily  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  and  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  but  (as  regarded  access  to  tht- 
Mississippi)  upon  the  idea,  among  others,  that  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  secured  to  Great  Britain  free  navigation  of  that  river,  appeared 
to  have  looked  to  it,  in  common  with  that  of  1763,  as  overreaching  "our 
northern  limit,''  and  consequently  as  being  accessible  to  the  British  in 
the  territory  of  Hudson  Bay.  It  was  probable,  they  thought,  that  thi> 
demand,  so  far  as  respected  the  waters  falling  into  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  westward,  would  not  be  persisted  in,  if  no  other  dirhculty 
should  present  itself. 

After  the  action  above  detailed  the  fifth  article  ran  thus: 

"Akticle  5.   As  proposed  by  the  American  commissioners. 

It  is  agreed  that  a  line  drawn  due  north  or  south  (as  the  case  may 
require)  from  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Wood> 
until  it  shall  intersect  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  point  of  such  intersection  due  west,  along  and  with  the  said 
parallel,  shall  be  the  dividing  line  to  the  westward  of  the  said  lake: 
and  that  the  said  line,  to  and  along  and  with  the  said  parallel,  shall  ' 
—the  remainder  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  British  foim  gives,  from 
its  sixty-ninth  word,  indicated  thus     for  present  reference. 

The  "proposed  American  changes"  having  been  submitted  to  lh«' 
British  commissioners,  the  article  now  appeared  in  the  following 
shape: 

"Akticle  5.    As  the  British  commissioners  would  agree  to  make  il. 
It  is  agreed  that  a  line,"  &c.,  (being  the  sauu^  as  the  American  ver- 
sion down  to  word  "line"  indicat«Ml  above  (heir      after  which  it  r»v>d^ 
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•'between  his  majesty's  territories  and  those  of  the  United  States  to 
the  westward  of  the  said  lake,  as  far  as  their  said  respective  territo- 
ries extend  in  that  quarter:  and  that  the  said  line  shall,  to  that  ex- 
tent" liv'C.  The  remainder  now  follows  the  British  and  American  ver- 
sions from  the  sign  fi;]  here  used  to  the  end. 

Secretary  Madison,  writing-  to  the  commissioners  Monroe  and  IMnk- 
ney,  under  date  of  July  30,  ISC'T,  explained  the  terms  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident authorized  them  to  close  and  sign  the  instrument.  As  to  the 
modification  of  the  tiftli  article,  (which  the  British  commissioners 
would  have  agreed  to,)  it  might  be  adrnitted  in  case  their  own  were 
not  obtainable.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  proviso  to  both  drafts  should 
be  omitted,  as  unnecessary  and  liable  to  give  offense  to  Spain. 

Nothing  further  can  be  added  on  the  subject  of  these  negotiations 
of  1807;  for,  by  reason  of  the  change  of  ministry  in  England,  as  before 
noted,  all  further  discussion  was  suspended,  and  never  afterwards  re- 
sumed by  the  same  plenipotentiaries.  Thus  it  was  that  the.y  were  not 
able  to  sign  the  convention  so  nearly  completed,  and  the  question  of 
the  northwestern  boundary  was  not  discussed  again  in  diplomacy  for 
several  years. 

'i  7.    '-The  Treaty  of  Giiext"  of  1814. 

The  war  of  1812,  which  occurred  in  a  few  years,  did  not  galvanize  the 
suspended  animation  of  the  boundary  question  into  life  or  movement; 
for  no  fighting  between  the  English  and  Americans  took  place  any 
higher  up  the  Mississippi  than  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  "Wisconsin 
river,  beyond  which  the  former  practically  controlled  the  country. 

But  within  a  year  of  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  Russian 
government  used  its  influence  to  bring  about  a  peace.  On  April  15, 
1813,  therefore,  Mr.  Monroe  sent  instructions  to  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  course  they  should  pursue.  Writ- 
ing to  them  again  on  June  23,  he  said  that  if  a  restitution  of  territory 
should  be  agreed  upon,  provision  should  be  made  for  settling  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  powers  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  account,  of  the  valuable  is- 
lands in  the  river  and  lakes  claimed  by  both  parties,  and  suggested  the 
appointing  of  commissioners  to  adjust  th(^  matt'T.  But  he  was  silent 
as  to  the  lim^  beyond  th(^  Lake  of  tlio  Woods.    On  Mnrch  22(1,  1S14.  he 
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wrote  to  the  American  plenipotentiaries  that  they  must  not  in  any 
way  countenance  a  pretension  to  territory  south  of  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States. 

At  the  request  of  the  British  ministry  the  city  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders, 
w^as  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  there,  on  the  Sth  of  Au^^ust. 
the  joint  commission  met  to  deliberate  upon  a  treaty  of  peace.  On  the 
part  of  Great  Britan  the  plenipotentiaries  were  Lord  Gambler,  Henry 
Goulburn  and  \Tilliam  Adams;  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard.  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Paissell.  and 
Albert  Gallatin.  In  the  matter  of  the  boundary  line  west  of  the  Lako 
of  the  Woods,  it  was  the  British  commissioners  who  seemed  most  anx- 
ious to  discuss  it;  for  the  Americans  wen;  not  instructed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  boundary.  The  former,  however,  disclaimed  any  idea  of 
acquiring  increase  of  territory,  in  their  request  for  a  revision  of  tlit." 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britian. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Madison  on  August  19th,  1814,  the  American  com- 
missioners gave  the  views  of  the  other  side  in  this  matter,  in  the  fril- 
lowing  words: 

"2d.  The  boundary  line  west  of  Lake  Superior-,  and  thence  to  tin' 
Mississippi,  to  be  revised;  and  the  treaty  right  of  Great  Britian  to  ihi- 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  continued.  When  asked  whether 
they  did  not  mean  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi? the  British  commissioners  repeated  that  they  meant  the  lint' 
from  Lake'  Superior  to  that  river." 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  American  commissioners  wn»it' 
to  the  British  that  they  perceived  that  Great  Britain  proposed,  "with- 
out purpose  specifically  alleged,  to  draw  the  boundary  line  westwartl. 
not  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  as  it  now  is,  but  from  Lake  Superior:' 
and  they  objected  to  that  intention  as  demanding  a  cession  of  territ<»ry. 

To  this,  on  September  4th,  the  British  commissioners  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

"As  the  necessity  for  llxing  some  boundary  for  the  northwesicrn 
frontier  has  been  mutually  acknowledged,  a  proposal  for  a  discussion 
on  that  subject  cannot  be  considered  as  a  demand  for  a  c»'ssion  of  t<  r 
ritory,  unless  the  United  States  are  prepared  to  assert  that  th«'r<'  i^  n  * 
limit  to  their  territory  in  that  direction,  atid.  that  availitJir  them^f^- ^ 
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of  the  geographical  error  upon  which  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  1783 
was  formed,  they  will  acknowledge  no  boundary  whatever;  then,  un- 
(juestionably,  any  j  roposition  to  fix  one,  be  it  what  it  may,  must  be 
considered  as  demanding  a  large  cession  of  territory  from  the  United 
States,-'  etc.  Were  the  American  government  prepared  to  assert  such 
unlimited  right?  Or  were  the  plenipotentiaries  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi 
agreed  to,  but  not  ratified,  in  1803?  The  British  plenipotentiaries 
would  be  contented  to  accept  favorably  such  a  proposition,  or  to  dis- 
cuss any  other  line  of  boundary  which  might  be  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  American  commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  been  offended  at 
the  bluntness  of  their  British  fellows;  for,  on  September  9th,  they 
said,  that  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  the  northwest  frontier,  in  the 
light  of  the  explanation  now  given,  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
discuss  the  subject,  so  soon  as  the  proposition  concerning  an  Indian 
boundary  should  be  disposed  of. 

On  the  19th,  the  British  commissioners  intimated  that  they  were 
very  happy  to  find  that  no  material  difficulty  would  be  likely  to  occur 
concerning  this  question. 

On  October  21st,  the  American  commissioners  stated,  as  they  had 
said  on  August  24tb,  that  they  had  no  authority  to  cede  any  point  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  would  subscribe  no  stipulation 
to  that  effect.  The  same  day,  the  British  commissioners  wrote  that 
they  were  led  to  expect,  from  the  discussions  already  had,  that  the 
northwestern  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi 
(the  intended  arrangement  of  1803)  would  be  admitted  without  objec- 
tion. In  their  reply  of  the  21st  of  October,  the  Americans  made  no 
reference  to  this  boundary  of  1803. 

On  the  31st  the  British  wrote  to  the  American  commissioners  that 
they  were  ready  to  receive  specific  propositions. 

On  November  10th  the  American  commissioners  wrote  to  the  British 
that  they  could  not  agree  to  tlx  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  in 
the  northwest  corner  unless  that  of  Louisiana  were  also  provided  for 
in  the  arrangement.  They  now  submitted  their  entire  projct  in  a  spe- 
cific form. 
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The  sixth  article  of  the  draft  provided  for  the  fixing  and  dei<'rnj;t!- 
ing  by  commissioners  of  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  extend,  d 
from  Lake  Huron,  to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  t!i.- 
Woods;  and  for  particularizinjj:  the  latitude  and  longitude  (»f  the  said 
point.  The  British  commissioners  did  not  alter  the  geographical  i»ar: 
of  this  article  at  all,  when  they  return»!d  the  projcl  on  November  20tli. 

The  eighth  article  was  the  same  as  the  flfth  one  of  the  still-borti 
treaty  of  ISOT,  in  the  form  agreed  toby  the  British  plenipotentiaries  ••: 
that  time. 1  But  the  British  plenipotentiaries  of  the  present  n(.'goti;i- 
tions  now  substituted  for  it  the  original  British  article  of  ISOT,-' 
which  they  added  a  clause  granting  British  suljjects  free  access  to  t 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  free  navigation. 

At  the  meeting  of  December  1st,  the  American  commissiom.'rs  pr-- 
posed  various  amendments  to  the  British  substitute  for  article  eighi. 
One  was  to  insert  after  the  words  "to  the  westward  of  the  said  lakt-  a- 
far  as,"  the  words  their  respective  territories,  instead  of  the  words  ''ih-- 
territories  of  the  United  States;"'  which  change  was  agn?ed  to  by  th'- 
British  commissioners.    A  second  was,  to  strike  out  the  words  "and  it 
is  further  agreed,"'  to  the  end — that  stipulation  about  access  to  th. 
Mississippi.    This  was  reserved  by  the  British  for  the  consideration  of 
their  government.    A  third  was,  to  secure  both  the  right  to  fish  an. i 
the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  ropective  parti--. 
It  also  suggested  that  British  subjects  "should  have  access  from  siiri 
place  as  may  be  selected  for  that  purpose  in  His  Britannic  Majesty"- 
aforesaid  territories,  west,  and  within  300  miles  of  the  Lake<»f  tl 
Woods,  in  the  aforesaid  territories  of  the  United  States,  t<»  the  riv. 
Mississippi,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  navigation  of  tha 
river,"  &c.   This  was  left  with  the  British  plenipotentiaries  for  cm 
sideration.   Th(\v  also  intimated  their  willingness  to  omit  articl- 
eight  altogether,  if  the  British  plenipotentiaries  thought  it  best.  Th- 
British  plenipotentiaries  wanted  to  add  to  the  eighth  article,  after  t!  • 
words  Stony  M(»untains,  a  stipulation  agreeing  to  negotiate  the  tl-h 
eries  question  for  th»'  Americans,  and  the  navigation  (»f  the  Mis^i-- 
ippi  for  the  British.    This  was  received  by  the  American  plenii><»tefii 
aries  for  consideration. 

1  Sco  p:i«c  '.f2i]  1*11 1  >i  n. 
2Seo  pau'r  3-'t -^'ij)//!. 
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At  the  meeting  of  December  ]Oth,  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
stated  that  possibly  doubts  mi^^ht  arise  as  to  the  geographical  accu- 
racy of  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  article— the  present 
British  substitute — ''a  line  drawn  due  \vest  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel.*'  It  was  agreed  that  an  alter- 
ation should  be  made  to  guard  against  such  possible  inaccuracy.  The 
eighth  article  was  further  discussed  on  the  12th  of  the  month. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  in  their  note  of  the  14th,  stated 
that  they  could  not  agree  to  the  stipulations  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  last  paragraph  of  the  eighth  article.  The  first  alteration  in 
their  projet  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  unexpec- 
ted, seeing  that  the  British  neither  in  their  note  of  October  21st,  nor 
in  the  first  conference  to  which  it  referred,  mentioned  the  matter. 
To  obviate,  therefore,  any  difficulty  arising  from  a  presumed  connec- 
tion between  that  subject  and  that  of  the  boundary  proposed  by  the 
eighth  article,  they  now  expressed  their  willingness  to  omit  the  article 
altogether.  To  meet  the  supposed  wishes  of  the  British  government 
they  had  proposed  the  insertion  of  an  article  recognizing  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  navigation  of  that  river  and  that  of  the  United 
States  to  certain  fisheries,  which  the  British  government  considered 
as  abrogated  by  the  war.  To  such  an  article,  which  they  considered 
merely  declaratory,  they  had  no  objection,  but  did  not  want  any  new 
article,  and  olTered  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  both.  To  this  stipulation 
or  any  other  abandoning,  or  implying  the  abandonment  of,  any  right 
in  the  fisheries  claimed  by  the  United  States  they  could  not  subscribe. 
But  to  an  engagement  embracing  all  subjects  of  difference  not  yet  ad- 
justed, implying  no  abandonment  of  right,  they  were  ready  to  agree. 

In  their  communication  of  December  22d,  the  British  plenipotenti- 
aries said  that,  as  they  had  stated  in  their  note  of  August  Sth,  they 
did  not  wish  to  give  fishing  ])rivileges  without  equivalent,  however: 
"With  a  view  of  removing  what  they  consider  as  the  only  olijection 
to  the  immediate  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  undersigned  agree  t(» 
adopt  the  proposal  made  by  thi*  American  plenipotentiaries  at  th«^ 
conference  of  the  lirst  instant,  and  repeated  in  their  last  note,  of 
omitting  the  eighth  article  altogethe-r. " 
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Both  parties  being  thus  willing  to  ijostponc  the  sottlemeni  of  ili.' 
boundary  line  beyoni  the  Lake  of  theYv^oods,  the  treaty  was  signed  <>n 
December  24th:  and  thus  was  established  a  peace  between  Enghunl 
and  the  United  States  not  since  broken,  though  often  imperilled. 

This  treaty,  it  will  be  seen,  only  advanced  the  boundary  question  by 
providing,  in  the  seventh  article,  that  certain  commissioners,  who 
were  to  fix  the  boundary  from  Lake  Huron  westward,  were  to  "par- 
ticularize the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  most  northwestern  point 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  of  such  parts  of  the  said  boundary  a- 
they  may  deem  proper.  And  both  parties  agree  to  consider  such  dt- 
signation  and  decision  as  final  and  conclusive."  It  was  certainly  high 
time  to  fix  this  "point"  seeing  that  none  of  the  statesmen  knew  when- 
it  was,  though  they  and  their  predecessors  had  had  its  name  so  often 
in  their  mouths  and  at  the  points  of  their  pens. 

The  day  after  the  treaty  was  signed  the  American  plenipotentiariL-s 
made  a  full  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  said  that  the  ma- 
jority of  their  body  were  ''determined  to  offer  to  admit  an  article  con- 
firming both  rights  [that  of  the  Americans  to  the  fisheries,  and  thai 
of  the  English  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi]  or  to  be  silent  in 
the  treaty  upon  both,  and  leave  out  altogether  the  article  defining  th.- 
boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  westward.'' 

In  a  quasi  controversial  paper  written  nearly  eight  years  later,  cii 
May  3,  1822,  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  first  in  order  of  the  Amerii-an 
plenipotentiaries  concerned,  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  1814  some- 
what elaborately,  so  far  as  they  referred  to  the  question  of  the  north- 
western frontier.  The  British  government  maintained,  he  said,  thut 
the  treaty  of  1783  was  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  war,  and  yet  thry 
claimed  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  under  its  provision^. 
Being  asked  for  an  explanation,  they  replied  that  the  eciuivalcnt  th<  ^ 
offered  for  it  was  their  acceptance  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude for  the  northwestern  boundary,  instead  of  the  lino  to  which  thi  y 
were  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  1783  to  the  Mississippi.  They  had  s;n»i 
the  same  thing  to  Monroe  and  Pinkney  in  1S07,  and  the  principle  ha-i 
been  assented  to  by  them,  with  the  subsetiuent  sanction  of  rre>idei;t 
Jefferson.  Still,  all  depended  on  the  continuing  validity  of  the  treai> 
of  1783;  for,  if  abrogated,  the  ])()undarv  a^  well  as  tlie  navigation  o( 
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the  Mississippi  was  null  and  void.  The  American  commissioners  re- 
plied to  them  that  though  willing  to  agree  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
and  that  they  thought  it  of  mutual  interest  that  the  line  should  bo 
tixed,  yet  they  were  not  tenacious.  But  they  could  not  agree  to  their 
articles  of  mutual  surrender,  the  fisheries  for  the  right  of  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  pledge  of  future  negotiation.  But  they 
would  consent  to  omit  the  boundary  article  itself  and  leave  the  whole 
subject  for  future  adjustment;  to  which  proposition  the  British  com- 
missioners finally  agreed.  By  the  convention  of  October  201h,  1818, 
which  gave  the  United  States  the  boundary  of  forty-nine  degrees  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  westward,  was  proved  the  total  indifference  of 
the  British  government  to  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  by 
abandoning  their  last  claim  to  it,  without  asking  an  equivalent  for  its 
remuneration. 

'i  8.   The  Convention  of  1818. 

The  very  next  summer  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  trou- 
ble arose  concerning  the  seizure  of  American  fishing  vessels,  which^ 
together  with  complaints  that  American  slaves  had  been  carried  off  in 
British  ships  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  showed  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  adjustment  of  the  questions  remaining  unsettled  between  the 
two  nations. 

On  September  17th,  1816,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adams,  made 
overtures  to  the  British  government,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
for  a  supplementary  treaty  of  commerce. 

On  March  19th,  1817,  the  British  government  produced  a  draft  of 
four  articles  towards  the  initiation  of  such  a  treaty. 

On  November  6th,  Mr.  Adams  forwarded  to  Richard  Rush,  the  envoy  ' 
plenipotentiary  at  London,  full  power  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty. 

On  May  2lst,  1818,  he  wrote  again  to  him,  informing  him  that  the 
President  desired  him  to  propose  an  immediate  general  negotiation  of 
a  commercial  treaty,  which  was,  however,  to  embrace  other  subjects  of 
discussion  between  the  two  governments  than  trade  and  commerce. 
Among  these  other  subjects  was  indicated  "the  boundary  line  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods." 

In  these  negotiations  Albert  Gallatin  was  to  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Rush,  as  joint  plenipotentiary,  and  instructions  were  furnishi^l  h'\m 
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by  Mr.  AcUuns  on  May  2l.st.  In  this  letter  he  was  told  that  the  British 
government  wanted  to  refer  some  of  the  subjects  to  commissioners, 
like  those  authorized  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Among  these  other  sul»- 
jects  were,  "the  boundary  line  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Lakt.« 
of  the  Woods  westward,  which  you  will  remember  was  all  but  a^re»'d 
upon,  and  went  off  upon  a  collateral  incident  at  Ghent.  *  »  * 
As  to  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  some  dissatisfaction 
has  already  been  excited  here  by  the  expense  occasioned 'by  the  two 
commissions  already  employed  in  settling  this  boundary,  another  conj- 
mission  to  draw  the  line  through  the  depths  of  the  deserts,  and  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  would  be  still  more  liable  to  censure;  besides  th'- 
apprehensions  which  it  might  raise,  that  the  issue  of  the  commission 
would  be  to  bring  the  British  territory  again  in  contact  with  the  Mis- 
sisssippi." 

But  on  the  23th  of  July  a  more  elaborate  paper  was  addressed  by  tlic 
Secretary  to  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Eush,  which  embodied  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  the  two  commissioners.    The  third  heading  was: 

"3.  Boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  westward.''  Under  this 
title  he  gave  a  brief  statement  of  the  geographical  foice  of  the  treaties 
of  1783,  1794,  and  ISOH.  "The  cession  of  Louisiana  gave  them  a  new 
and  extensive  territory  westward  of  that  river."  He  then  proceeded 
at  length  to  tell  about  the  doings  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  govern- 
mental views  in  1807  and  1814;  and  how^  an  agreement  was  made  in  the 
said  last  year  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  boundary  line  beyond  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.   Then  continuing,  he  wrote: 

"From  the  earnestness  with  which  the  British  government  now  re- 
turn to  thti  object  of  fixing  this  boundary,  there  is  reason  to  believ»' 
that  they  have  some  other  purpose  connected  with  it,  which  they  (i<> 
not  avow,  but  which  in  their  estimation,  gives  it  an  importance  not 
belonging  to  it,  considered  in  itself.  An  attempt  was  at  first  made  by 
them,  at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent,  to  draw  the  boundary  line  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi.  But,  as  they  afterwards  not  only 
abandoned  that  pretension,  but  gave  \\\\  even  the  pretension  to  an 
article  renewing  their  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  ii 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  they  would  thenceforth  have  consid- 
ered their  westward  boun(hiry  of  no  imporlancr  to  them."  Hr  thougl>l 
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that  that  indicated  a  design  of  encroaching;  by  new  establishments 
upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  or  that  it  manifested  a  jealousy  of  the 
United  States  and  a  desire  to  check  the  progress  of  their  settlements,  i 

Frederick  John  Robinson  ana  Henry  Goulhurn  were  the  commission- 
ers representing  the  British  government,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was 
in  the  city  of  Loudon.  As,  however,  all  the  geographical  aspects  of 
the  subject— in  the  light  of  the  scanty  knowledge  obtainable— had 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  former  international  negotiations,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  protocols  of  September  17th.  October  6th, 
9th  and  13th,  reciuiring  notice  here.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  the 
plenipotentiaries  had  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  convention  was 
signed  by  them  that  day. 

On  the  same  day  Messrs  Gallatin  and  Rush  forwarded  their  copy  of 
the  convention  to  "Washington.  In  their  letter  accompanying  it  they 
.•^aid  that  the  boundary  was  definitely  fixed  at  the  forty-ninth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  that  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  connect  it 
with  an  article  securing  to  the  British,  access  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  right  to  its  navigation;  but  they  would  not  consent  to  the  article 
and  the  British  abandoned  it. 

The  part  of  this  document  referring  to  the  northwestern  boundary 
is  the  following: 

"Article  2.  It  is  agreed  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  or,  if  the  said  point  shall  not  be  in  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  then  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  point 
due  north  or  soutli,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  said  line  shall  intersect 
the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  point  of  such  intersec- 
tion, due  west,  along  and  with  the  said  parallel,  shall  be  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
llis  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  the  said  line  shall  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  said  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  south- 
»'rn  boundary  of  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  tlie.  Stony  mountains." 

This  second  article  of  the  convention  of  1818,  ended  a  boundary  dis- 
cussion of  thirty  years  standing,  but  as  a  matter  of  theory  and  law 
only;  for  the  practical  settlement  and  tlnal  description  of  (  he  line  of  de- 
marcation were  yet  a  long  way  oil. 

1  See  also  Alt'.  Ada  ins'  rosunn'.  of  a  later  da  t*-.  on  pajTf  vupra. 
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DIAGRAM  CHAKT  OF  LIMITARY  LINKS  DRAWN  UY  A.  -L  HILL, 
note:   is   h.  n.  co's.  line  ok  ITtii  (  kntuuy."  rkad  ISth  cbstury. 
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'i  i>.   The  wouk  of  the  TiouNDAiiv  Commissiox  at  the  Lake  of  the 

Woods,  in  1823. 

reler  \^.  Porter  on  the  part  of  the  American  crovernriient,  and  Anth. 
Barclay  for  the  British,  svere  appointed  commissioners  under  the  sixth 
and  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  survey  and  mark  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  point  when?  the  line 
of  latitude  of  45°  intersects  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  On  .June  18th,  1822,  they 
made  their  decision  concernin?  the  line  which  they  had  established 
under  the  sixth  article.  This  done  they  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  boundary  to  be  fixed  under  the  seventh  article,  which  was  t(» 
commence  at  the  water  communication  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Superior. 

But  concerning  this  part  of  their  duties  they  came  to  no  full  de- 
cision, and  no  report  of  their  doings  is  to  be  found  printed;  at  least, 
not  among  the  public  papers  of  the  United  States.  What  is  written 
hei-e,  then,  under  the  heading  of  this  section,  has  been  compiled  from 
works  of  private  origin,  or  from  otlicijil  works  not  nec<;ssarily  binding 
in  their  views  concerning  this  particular  subject. 

The  commissioners  themselves  did  not  accompany  the  party  destined 
for  the  region  west  of  Lake  Superior;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  principal  personages  who  did  go  were  the  following: 

Colonel  Dela field,  the  American  agent  of  the  coL.mission;  the  two 
astronomers,  (of  whom  David  Thompson  was  one),  and  their  staff;  and 
Dr.  John  J.  Bigsby,  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Up  to  this  time  the  "most  northwestern  point  of  tlie  Lake  of  th^.' 
Woods*'  hud  been  only  a  name,  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world 
by  the  treaties  of  1782  and  1TS3,  whose  makers,  apparently,  had  no  de- 
finite knowledge  of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings.  It  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  this  ofiicial  surveying  party  therefore  to  now  seek  out 
the  place  so  named,  and  ascertain  its  true  geographical  position.  That 
they  had  before  them  a  work  of  mucli  delicacy  and  ditViculty  maybe 
im;igined. 

There  must  have  been  one  condition  also  to  militati^  strongly  against 
tiieir  doing  their  work  ht-re  in  any  very  elaborate  manner,  and  that 
was  the  necessity  of  econnmy.    TIiosl-  were  not  millidnairr  days,  either 
—  oo 
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in  a  private  or  a  public  seuse,  and  the  few  thousands  spent  in  forrnor 
years  by  the  commissioners  under  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the 
treaty,  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  boundary,  had  been  a  rock  of  offense. 
In  1817,. a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  so  complete  a  survey  as  had  been  carried  on  was  not 
necessary.  They  maintained  that  the  running  of  the  line  through  the 
middle  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  was  not  intended  to  be  performed  liter- 
ally, as  that  would  be  to  cut  islands  into  two  parts  atr times,  and  to 
cross  and  recross  the  center  of  the  current  instead  of  following  it.  To 
ascertain  where  the  current  ran,  they  said,  required  no  surveying,  un- 
less at  some  special  points.  In  April  of  1S18,  another  House  commit- 
tee reported  on  the  complete  trigonometrical  survey  hitherto  employed, 
and  recommended  that  some  mode  of  designating  the  boundary  line 
under  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty  should  be  arranged 
between  the  British  government  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  requiring  less  time  and  expense.  Two  or  three  days  later,  a  se- 
lect committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expenses  already  in- 
curred by  the  boundary  commission. 

Now,  however  correct  these  economical  views  were  as  regarded  th«* 
boundary  in  general  they  were  not  suited  to  the  business  of  ascertain- 
ing the  terminal  point  of  it.  This  was  not,  in  the  light  of  the  littl»- 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  lake  then  possessed  by  those  most  in- 
terested, some  particular  spot  so  prominent  and  well  known  that  it 
could  be  readily  found,  but  it  was  one  that  had  to  be  sought  out,  a< 
they  supposed,  from  among  competing  points.  To  do  this  satisfactor- 
ily would  require  a  thorough  survey  of  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
whole  lake  with  all  its  bays  and  inlets.i 

It  may  be  imagined  then  that  these  gentlemen  were  limited  as  t«» 
time  and  means,  and  would  not  therefore  be  able  to  make  their  exam- 
ination exhaustive.  What  they  did  do  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  w;i- 
to  sail  along  the  shores,  establishing  a  few  points  astronomically  and 


1  One  is  upt  to  wonder  how  It  oaiue  that  tlic  views  of  the  two  American  statC'^rum 
yet  living,  of  the  ph  iiipotentiaries  of  1782,  were  not  asked  for.  as  to  their  nnd«  r- 
standlng  of  the  oft  repealed  "point."  It  Is  true  that  they  wore  n«>w  qnHe«ihJ 
Adams  beiuK  84,  and  Jay  81  years.  »)ut  tliey  still  retaitied  their  Intellectual  viijor  - 
Adams  indeed  yet  exercised  a  public  inlluence  throtich  his  pen.  Perhaps  such  ap- 
plication was  made,  but  if  so  no  mention  of  it  is  readily  ft)und. 
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filling  in  the  topography  betweea  by  methods  of  reconnoisance.  This 
gave  them  the  material  for  constructing  a  map  of  the  lake. 

Dr.  Big'sby,  writing  many  years  later  concerning  this  expedition,  de- 
scribes their  following  along  the  western  shore  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  On  July  18th  they  camped  near  the  mouth  of  lliver  la  Platte, 
which  came  from  a  very  large  and  shallow  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Arriving  at  Rat  Portage,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.,  they  took  observa- 
tions for  its  position,  and  found  it  to  be  in  latitude  49^  46'  22"  and- 
longitude  94^  39'.  His  words  now  are:  "  We  left  it  on  the  22d  of  July, 
and  made  an  earnest  but  vain  attempt,  on  the  west  of  the  portage,  to 
find  out  any  well  marked  spot  entitled  to  be  called,  in  the  language  of 
the  treaty,  'the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.' 
An  idea  then  prevailed  that  the  locality  lay  hereabouts;  but  the  de- 
cision of  1842  has  properly  placed  it  many  miles  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Rat 
Portage."  i  The  doctor  elsewhere  wrote  that  the  place  which  they 
considered  to  be  the  said  "point"  was  ''at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow, 
marshy  cul-de-sac,  eight  miles  and  a  half  deep,  situated  at  the  north- 
ern part  of  "  a  bay  debouching  on  the  lake. 

^  10.     CAKTOGRAPilY  OF  THE  LaKE  OF  THE  WoODS  ;    WHAT  THE 

Commissioners  of  1782-3  understood  to  be  its 
MOST  Korthwestern  Point. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods— the  southern  part  of  which  is  crossed  by 
the  line  of  latitude  49°— comprehends  a  series  of  four  distinct  sheets 
of  water  but  so  connected  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  form  a  verita- 
ble labyrinth,  by  reason  of  their  innumerable  islands,  peninsulas,  and 
bays.  Only  its  most  northern  subdivision  was  known  to  the  Indians 
by  the  name  now  applied  to  its  southern  part,  which  term  came  after 
awhile  to  be  applied  by  the  French  and  English  traders  to  the  four 
lakes  together.  It  is  one  of  the  larger  of  the  innumerable  lakes,  that, 
connected  by  interlocking  streams,  go  to  form  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Nelson  river  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

1  It  so  happened  that  the  United  States  explorin?  expedition  to  tlie  Red  River  of 
tlie  North,  coniniaiided  by  Major  S.  JI.  Loul',  pas-sed  tlirough  tliis  lake  a  couple  <»f 
wreks  after  the  survej'ors  of  tlic  boundary  commission  had  been  there.  Th«' 
ynrrativcot  the  expedition  says:  "Rat  P<irt;iire  has  become  a  poiatof  stune  im- 
portaucc.  as  it  appears  probable  that  tlie  northwesternmost  point  of  the  boundary 
litie  of  tlio  United  States  will  be  at  or  near  its  extremity." 
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The  time  that  it  was  tirst  visited  by  white  men  is  not  known, 
tliough  the  Canadian  otlicials  were  aware  of  its  existence  as  early  as 
1711;  and  in  1731  the  tirst  post  built  there  was  erected  by  command  of 
the  elder  Verendrye.  When,  later,  the  country  to  the  westward  of 
Lake  Superior  came  to  be  mapped  and  engravings  of  it  published  this 
lake  naturally  found  a  companion  place  on  the  charts:  but,  as  may  be 
supposed,  with  a  shape  that  bore  little,  if  any,  resemblance  to  the  out- 
line that  modern  maps  have  furnished  us. 

Yet  it  was  from  these  early  maps  alone  that  the  public  men  of  th»' 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  ct-ntury  could  derive  their  ideas  of  its 
contour,  position,  and  hydrographical  relationships,  i 

On  maps  published  prior  to  the  date  of  the  innocently  mischievous 
Mitchell  map  this  lake  presented  by  no  means  any  very  complicated 
appearance.    Four  of  such  maps  are  now  cited,  in  this  connection. 

The  earliest,  or  presumed  earliest,  delineation  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  be  found  on  any  engraved  map.  is  to  be  seen  on  the  one  illus- 
trating Dobbs'  Account  of  (he  Countries  adjoining  to  Hudson's  IjOjj,  pub- 
lished in  1744.  Here  it  appears  as  of  simple  oblong  form,  lying  east 
and  west,  and  having  nine  islands  in  it.  Two  streams  are  seen  at  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  the  northern  one  being  its  outlet  and  flowing 
into  Winnipeg  Lake.  The  want  of  recognizable  resemblances  on  this 
map,  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  information  might  have  been  obtained  from  some  Indian  sketch. 

Four  years  later  than  the  above  work,  was  published  Henry  Ellis" 
Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  which  contained  a  general  map  too.  This, 
though  not  precisely  like  the  Dobbs  map,  much  resembles  it,  and  dis- 
plays the  same  general  hydrography,  the  waters  running  westward  and 
other  features;  but  there  is  more  finish  and  detail  to  it.  The  lake  in 
question  also  lies  east  and  west,  and  has  six  islands  in  it  :  but  though 
its  shores  are  more  indented,  its  nq)reM>ntat  ion  b(?ars  no  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  truth  than  the  delineation  of  it  on  the  fornier  map. 

I  Triivt'is  Tu  iss.  In  his  Tlir  Orrijon  Qiio<ti(>ii  K.niminciL  London.  lS4ii.  nt  llu>  |»1;um' 
whei-e  lit!  sp(';ilvs  of  t  lie  int  !o«luct  ion  of  uiiipsof  iinsurvoyi'<l  clistriots  into  iktinilc 
(U'scrlption.  well  s:i\  s: 

"  Tlio  pit"toi  l:il  ft  al  ures  of  ii  oouiit  rv  w  hi-'li.  in  -iich  Ciiscs.  have  be',»r»  f  nontly 
assuiiu'd  as  t  1m' basis  of  the  lu  ui^t  iat  ion.  li:i\  ftioi  nnM>;uaUy  <.'aii<cd  ^rrraJ rr  i-m- 
liarrassineiit.  to  h-itli  the  partioN  in  tlio  •<uli-r(|u<Mii  aiti'inpt  to  rcooncilo  tIi»Mu  witli 
tlio  nal  II I  al  frat  II  i'»'S.  tliaiillio  oti_Mii;il  (|iu'->l  :>iii  in  ili-i)iMi\  to  wliioli  tln-ywoii' 
suppDsed  to  li. I  \  c  I'll  ni  lulled  ;i  ^olinioii  " 
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On  the  map  of  D'  Anville,  bearing  date  1746,  the  lake  shows  a  roundt.T 
figure,  but  one  whose  salient  points  are  recognizable  as  those  rir.w 
known,  the  peninsula  jutting  into  the  lake  from  the  right,  the  outlet 
at  the  farther  end,  and  the  inlet,  and  also  the  bay  with  affluent  streams 
to  the  left  of  the  latter.  It  errs  however  in  its  orientation;  for  the 
inlet  and  outlet  are  placed  due  east  and  west  of  each  other,  as  in  the 
English  maps,  instead  of  south  and  north  respectively. 

T.  Jefferys'  chart  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  1753,  extends  far  enough  to 
the  west  to  take  in  the  lake.  It  shows  it  as  of  an  elongated  form,  its 
longest  diameter  also  east  and  west;  with  two  streams  entering  at  the 
west  end,  and  with  nine  islands,  like  the  Dobbs  map,  but  without  any 
stream  being  shown  at  all  elsewhere,  though  two  bays  appear  at  the 
east  end.  The  absence  of  the  eastern  stream  was  probably  a  draughts- 
man's or  engineer's  error. 

French  maps  of  the  date  1755  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  earlier  than 
Mitchell's.  They  give,  however,  like  the  D'  Anville  map,  some  tru<- 
idea  of  the  lake;  though  the  entire  outlines  need  turning  around  simi- 
larly, from  forty-five  to  ninety  degrees,  in  order  to  make  them  corre- 
spond reasonably  with  the  points  of  the  compass. 

The  Gentleinan's  Magazine  of  July,  1755,  contains  a  map  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  English  and  French  in  North  America,  which  looks 
very  much  like  a  reduced  copy  of  Mitchell's  map.  but  any  name  of 
maker  or  compiler  is  carefully  omitted  from  it  and  from  the  explana- 
tory text  accompanying  it.  On  this  map  the  waters  of  the  boundary 
chain  of  lakes  not  only  flow  to  the  eastward,  but  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  shows  no  stream  at  all  entering  into  it  at  the  west  end,  or  el><  - 
where,  thus  unmistakably  proving  the  map-makers  belief  to  be  that 
this  lake  was  the  head  of  the  hydrographical  system  he  had  drawn. 

There  need  be  no  description  given  here  of  the  shape  of  the  Lake  <•! 
the  Woods  as  represented  by  Mitchell:  for  it  can  speak  for  itself  in  lli'' 
copy  now  given. i 

Of  course  between  1755  and  1782  there  wen^  other  delineations  of  th' 
lake  on  published  nuips,  but  naturally  Mr.  Mitchell  could  notha\'- 

1  The  dlaj;on;il  lino  drawn  on  this  little  map  at  the  west  end  of  the  laUo.  and  >iM  - 
Ihir  lines  niiu  ketl  on  llio  modern  Canadian  map  of  tlie  same.  app»-arin;r  on  pa-<'  '* 
form  no  part  of  tlie  oriiiinal  maps.    Tiiey  are  miToly  Interixdatod  to  illu-lr;«»'- 
tlio  *'euttinu'"  tlieot  y  di'scribed  in  tlir  next  st'ction. 
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used  theso — though  the  coiiiniissioih'is  of  the  latter  dato  might  havf 
paid  them  more  attention — which  delineationsaiJiiroxiniated  more  and 
more  to  the  true  topography;  but  they  do  not  require  any  further  ref- 
erence here. 

What  the  plenipotentiaries  assumed— not  know— to  be  the  most 
northwestern  point  of  the  lake  requires  no  lengthy  dissertation  to 
establish.  They  had  only  one  map  by  which  they  were  ultimately 
guided,  and  on  that  they  marked  the  whole  boundary— the.  northwest- 
ern equally  with  all  the  rest.i 

On  this  map  they  saw  a  named  lake,  which  they  understf>od  to  bf 
the  head  of  the  largest  stream  running  into  Lake  Superior,  and  to  it 
and  through  it  they  therefore  ran  the  line  of  demarcation.  The  ob- 
vious intention  was  to  run  to  its  farthest  point  or  head,  and  as  the 
map  showed  that  to  lie  to  the  northwest  they  naturally  used  that  term 
in  their  description:  having  no  misgivings,  presumably,  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  drawing.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  had  much,  it 
any,  discussion  about  this:  and  that  they  studied  brevity  of  description 
is  s'hown  by  their  only  naming  the  twc)  extremes  of  the  chain  of  lakes 
selected  for  the  boundary. 

I  11.    The  official  designation  of  the  most  NomuiWESTEiiN 
POINT  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  its  estau- 

LISIIMENT  r.Y  THE  TREATY  OF  1S42. 

Although  the  designated  boundary  line  had  been  examined  V»y  th»- 
party  sent  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  as  stated,  and  its  location  indi- 
cated on  their  maps  from  the  outlet  of  llainy  lake  to  th*,^  head  of  th^- 

1  There  is  no  avoiding:  tlio  conclusion  thai  everylhinir  hinu^es  on  thv  dclincatioo- 
of  this  map.  Adams  and  Franklin,  as  already  (inotcd.  testiticd  lo  thoir  vi'-e  of  thi- 
map,  and  so  did  .lay.  Mr.  Adams,  some  twelve  years  after  his  first  letter  on  tli> 
subject,  wrote  in  still  stromrer  terms,  viz.: 

•'Mitehell's  maj)  was  the  only  one  which  The  Minist»  r>  Plenipotentiary  of  TIm 
United  States  and  the  Ministers  IMenipotent iary  t)f(;reat  Bi  iiain  jiiade  use<"'f  .'• 
t lieir  Conferences  and  Discussions  relative  t<»Tlit«  Houndai  ies  of  The  Fniteil  Stat-  - 
in  their  Ncj;otiations  of  thi'  Peaceof  17s;i  and  of  the  Provisional  Articles«»f  tlio:>'tn 
of  November,  ITs*.  Upon  that  Map,  and  that  only,  were  the  lloundaries  delin* - 
ated," 

In  addition.  It  may  be  stated  that  this  map  was  formally  recojnired  a«-  pa>t  n: 
thority  by  the  treaty  of  IS:.'?,  in  the  following  wor(U:   ".\nTiri.K  i  v.  The  map  caih  <i 
Mitcliell's  map.  by  whici)  the  framers  of  the  treaty  of  lT^:i  are  a<-knowlodsreii  »«• 
h.'ive  reirulatrd  theii'  ioiril  and  ullifiul  pnu-eeflinus.'" \c. 
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hay  referred  to  in  the  former  lake:  yc^t  it  appear^  that  the  two  (-(.ni- 
niissioners  could  not  ag"ree  upon  the  terminal  point  of  the  line. 

••The  matter,  not  beinj?  of  immediate  and  pressing,'  importance,"  Dr. 
lU^rsby  \vrites,  ''was  suffered  to  remain  in  suspense.  It  was  thou{j:ht 
advisable  by  the  Dritish  government,  about  1841,  that  Dr.  Tiarks 
should  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which 
ho  accordingly  did." 

So  astronomer  Tiarks  decided  the  case  against  Rat  Portage,  and  thir^  v 
is  the  peculiarly  practical  method  he  employed  to  come  to  his  conclu- 
sion. If  a  line  whose  bearing  is  exactly  X.  E.  and  S.  "W.  be  passed 
westwardly  over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  on  paper,  that  point  on  the 
main  shore  which  is  last  cutV)y  it  will  be  the  most  northwestern  point 
required. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Icrirned  astronomer  who  invented  this 
plan,  and  to  the  eminent  statesmen  who  accepted  it — now  probably 
all  dead  and  gone — a  cf»mmon-sense  man  cannot  well  have  much  re- 
spect for  it,  unless  it  were  understood  to  have  V>een  used  by  way  of 
compromise,  and  for  that  occasion  only,  where  a  point  had  already 
been  supposedly  chosen  by  the  method.  Were  the  rule  actually  meant 
as  one  of  general  application  it  would  be  a  strange  piece  of  empiricism. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  nature  had  made  the  bay  at  the  south\N  est 
end  of  the  lake  in  question  to  extend  29  more  miles  to  the  westward, 
and  3  more  miles  to  the  southward,  than  it  does,  and  to  terminate  in  a 
sharp  point  as  at  the  bay  that  was  chosen:  then  the  N.  E.  and  ?.  \V.  line 
would  last  leave  the  lake  at  the  supposed  ])oint,  as  wordd  also  one 
bearing  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  It  would  result  then,  that  at  the  place  of  the 
intersection  of  th(?se  two  lines,  on  the  water's  edge,  we  would  have 
l)Oth  the  most  north westerji  i)oint  of  the  lake  and  its  most  south- 
western. And  not  only  that,  but  would  have  found  a  >ir)/-//j-western 
point  that  would  be  more  i<out.}icni  than  any  other  place  on  the  lake 
shoresl 

But,  turning  away  from  all  gi.'omt^trical  paradoxes,  if  an  examination 
be  made  of  the  simple  outlin(^  of  the  lake  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Mitcht^ll,  it 
will  l)e  readily  seen  that  a  N.  IC.  and  S.  W.  line  would  cut  its  simre  ex- 
actly at  what  appears  to  be  the  inlet,  but  really  is  tli<.>  outlet,  in  other 
words,  at  Rat  l*ortage. 
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Asa  matter  of  j^eopraphical  interest  alone,  having  no  other  signifi- 
cance now,  it  may  be  said  that  by  a  strict  application  of  the  arbitrary 
line  and  cut  rule  just  explained,  the  most  northwestern  point  of  th*,- 
Lake  of  the  Woods  would  not  be  found  where  Dr.  Tiarks  placed  it. 
For  this  fact  the  commissioners  of  are  not  to  be  blamed;  the  hasty 
survey  of  the  lake  was  doubtless  the  most  that  their  means  permitted. 
Still,  had  the  thorough  survey  objected  to  in  the  east  been  allowed 
here,  it  would  have  shown  that  the  point  they  were  looking  for  accord- 
to  their  geometrical  understanding  of  the  wording  of  the  treaty,  was 
one  situated  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  farther  to  the  northward  than 
the  one  they  did  select;  being  a  point  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lac 
Plat  they  passed  by  unvisited. 

That  such  assertion  as  to  the  availability  of  this  lake  is  not  unwar- 
ranted may  be  seen  by  what  two  practical  men  wrote  about  it,  many 
years  afterward.  The  first  one  was  Alexander  Wells,  assistant  sur- 
veyor on  the  Canadian  exploring  expedition  of  1858,  whose  words  are 
as  follows: 

"Lac  Plat  is  more  a  Bay  of  the  Lake  of  tin,'  Woods  than  a  separate 
lake,  its  discharge  being  through  a  long  deep  bay,  which  in  some  places 
has  the  appearance  of  a  broad  river.  *  »  *  The  Indians 
also  said  that  at  high  water  the  current  would  be  for  some  days  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  into  Lac  Plat." 

Captain  W^  J,  Twining,  the  chief  astronomer  of  the  American  party 
of  the  boundary  survey  of  1872,  when  also  speaking  of  the  lake,  wrote 
thus  of  it  in  his  report:  "It  is,  however,  a  little  ditlicult  to  under- 
stand the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  those  commissioners,  while 
including  the  Clear  Water  and  the  Lake  of  the  Sand  Hills  under  the 
general  title,  yet  rejected  the  Lac  Plat." 

With  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  unsettled  questions  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  the  boundary  line  in  the  east,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  English  pre- 
mier, sent  Lord  Ashburton  to  the  United  States  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Webster  the  Atnerican  Secretary  of  State.  Now  these 
two  gentlemen  were  as  much  pleased  with  each  other  as  were  Oswald 
and  Franklin  before  them,  so  there  was  no  clashing,  and  alTairs  wer»' 
amicably  arranged  in  due  course  of  such  friendly  diplomacy. 
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With  regard  to  the  line  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  they  adopted  for 
its  termination  the  point  which  had  been  selected  under  the  Tiarks 
plan  as  already  described. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  August  9th,  1842.  That  part  of  it  which 
is  of  importance  here  was  contained  in  the  second  article,  toward  the 
end,  the  wording  being  as  follows: 

"Through  the  several  smaller  lakes,  straits,  or  streams  connecting 
the  lake  here  mentioned,  [Namecan],  to  that  point  in  Lac  la  Pluie,  or 
Rainy  Lake,  at  the  Chaudir-re  Falls,  from  which  the  commissioners 
traced  the  line  to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods;  thence  along  the  said  line,  to  the  said  most  northwestern  point, 
being  in  latitude  W  23'  55"*  north,  and  in  longitude  95"^  14' 38"  west 
from  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich:  thence,  according  to  existing 
treaties,,  due  south  to  its  intersection  with  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

1 12.   Concluding  Re3iakks. 

This  simple  statement  of  a  somewhat  complex  subject  now  nears  its 
end,  there  only  remaining  to  be  given  a  short  statement  of  the  last  ac- 
ti  of  the  two  governments  in  reference  to  the  boundary  line  at  the 
LaKe  of  the  Woods. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  surveys  of  1823  terminated  at  a  se- 
lected point  on  the  lake,  whence  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  was 
to  follow  two  designated  straight  lines — one  a  short  one  due  south  to 
the  forty-ninth  parallel,  the  other  the  parallel  itself  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  short  lin^}  to  the  Stony  Mountains.  No  provision  was  made 
in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  for  surveying  them;  for  their  marking  on  the 
ground  was  not  needed  at  that  time. 

How  long,  however,  these  lines  would  have  remained  unsurvcyed  it 
is  hard  to  guess:  the  ordinary  oflicial  mind,  being  somewhat  literal  and 
perfunctory,  does  not  readily  look  beneath  the  surface  of  records,  or 
interest  itself  in  matters  that  happened  before  its  time,  and  thus  may 
be  ignorant  of  important  matters  well  known  to  "outsiders.''  It  hap- 
pened that  in  the  year  1870,  it  was  incidentally  discovered  that  the 
boundary  line  at  Pembina,  as  liitherto  accepted  there,  was  about  4,700 
feet  south  of  the  true  position,  which  of  course  was  in  latitude  49^". 
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The  fact  was  bruu^'ht  to  the  attention  ot  President  Grant,  who,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  December  5th,  1870,  recommended  that  a 
proper  surv«'y  should  be  made  of  what  remained  unmarked  of  the  irj- 
ternational  boundary.  In  compliance  with  his  recommendation  ari 
act  was  passed,  approviid  March  Uith,  1872,  which  provided  for  the  sur- 
vey and  marking  by  engineer  orticeTS  of  the  boundary  ljetw»'en  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  work  to  be  done  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  joint  commissimi  apjjointed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments concerned. 

The  tieid  work  of  this  survey  was  performed  during  the  years  1<72-;J- 
4,  and  the  commissioners  signed  the  maps  and  protocol  on  May  2itrh. 
1876.1 

A  few  further  observations  concerning  the  nominal  '"point"'  of  th-- 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  light  of  the  information  supplied  by  tli'- 
modern  survey  of  1872  may  be  added  now.  It  was  very  essential  thai 
the  astronomers  of  this  second  expedition  should  find  the  original 
point,  and  they  did;  f(jr  after  along  search  tht.\v  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing, below  the  water,  the  remains  of  the  wooden  monument  erected  by 
their  predecessors,  as  a  datum  from  which  the  point  at  the  head  of  tli.- 
marsh  could  be  traced  at  any  future  time.  From  this  referenc*'  point. 
l)y  running  the  old  recorded  courses,  they  were  easily  able  to  tlx  ujxMi 
the  very  spot  in  th<'  vvater— not  on  the  land— where  the  agre«'d  upon 
most  northwt^stern  point  was  to  \n\  found.    Thrre  is  however  a  certain 

1  Althou.!-'h  t  lie  followiiii;  purairi  aphs  rrfn-  »  iit  iicly  lo  t  lie  line  oust  of  tlic  inlrt  of 
the  Lake  c»f  the  Woods,  and  oonstMHioiit  ly  do  ii(>t  conio  witltin  the  proper  scope  mI" 
this  paper,  yet,  as  they  ti-rat  of  a  very  iiuportaiit  matter  whieli  no  one  «>f  late  yt-ar- 
seeins  ti)  liavc  hrouirht  to  publie  attention.  I  ventiwe  tijeir  introduction  in  tin- 
sliape  of  this  note. 

Listen  lirst  to  wiiat  Dr.  Hi'^sl)y  ^aid  in  I'^.'n.    ••None  of  the  islands  en  t  lie  old  ronti- 
and  in  this;rie:it  lalcc.  eiiibraciii'.;  a  lin«'  4'H)  miles  lot;.;,  an-  as  yet  appiopriati'd 
the  UiiittHl  Stativs  oi-  (^rr;it  Hrltain.   Some  of  tliem  must  very  speedily  l)«'conu'  val- 
uable minin;.;  property,  as  on  Gunllint  lalce;  Iron  lake."'  I'vce. 

What  he  said  tlien  is  still  in  force.  Tliei-e  i.s  no  l)oundary  line  actually  est:il'- 
lished  between  tl>e  moiitli  of  IMjieon  river  an<l  the  Chaudicre  falls  near  the  he.id  "( 
Kainy  lake;  for  tlie  mere  reca|)lt ulalion  in  the  treaty  of  1<4'J,  of  the  names  of  i lie 
various  minoi- lakes  throuuh  wiiieh  tlie  line  should  i  im  i^  tio  practical  boinul-n  v- 
seeing:  that  it  cannot  .•iccount  for  tin;  ownership  of  tlie  innnmerahle  i-land-«.  'IMie 
surveyor  ;;eneral  of  ])ul)lic  lamls  on  this  side  of  t  he  line  may  instruct  hi-,  depui  i.  > 
to  survey  only  Nl.iiids  on  tlie  Minnesota  side  of  tlie  cliannel.  and  the  «>tli<'l.iN  In 
churj;eof  tIiei)omiMion  land  survev>>  simil.iry  in-^truct  their  penph>  workin*.:  from  i  le 
Ontario  side,  but  that  may  not  alway-.-^ul11ce.  P'uppo-.e  a  i-ase  wheie  there  an-  t^^" 
channels,  one  hi  oad,  shallow,  and  slii-r.^isli.  the  oilier  nai  row ,  hut  deep;  who  *h;«li 
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anomaly  connected  with  th»'  matter  of  this  extreme,  end  of  the  bound- 
ary well  worth  mentioning.  The  modern  map  shows  the  boundary 
line  windin*,^  along  the  channel  of  the  bay  of  the  Northwest  Angle 
until  it  intersects  the  surveyed  north  and  south  boundiiry  at  a  i^olnt 
about  4,250  feet  south  of  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  across  which 
])0undary  the  dotted  line  representing  the  water  meanders  back  and 
forth  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  it  crosses  it  for  the  last  time  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile  its  waving  course  is  en-  . 
tirely  to  the  westward  till  it  strikes  the  initial  ''most  northwestern 
point"  where  the  boundary  survey  begins.  The  general  likeness  of 
direction  comes  from  the  generally  north  and  south  bearing  of  the 
narrow  water  course  or  slough.  This  marshy  strip  continues  for  half 
a  mile  farther,  in  a  direction  a  little  east  of  north,  till  it  begins  to 
divide  into  little  branch  swamps,  whose  final  course  is  hidden  by  the 
margin  of  the  map. 

Judging  then  by  the  map  of  to-day,  it  would  appear  that  the  com- 
missioners of  1823  selected  a  point  where  no  point  was,  but  the  expla- 
nation of  this  action  is  simply  that  in  that  year  what  is  now  water 
was  then  land,  though  marshy;  for  in  1872  the  water  was  several  feet 
higher— the  Indians  said  eight— than  when  the  first  survey  was  made. 
But  irrespective  of  these  hydrographical  considerations,  remains  the 
peculiarity  of  an  international  boundary  line  which  for  over  three 

decide  to  \vhi(;h  country  tlio  ishmd  or  ijfljind^  lyin.^  between  tlie  two  sliould  beloiiir? 
It  lany  be  remenibered  lluit  not  s<>  ver\-  many  years  have  elap-sed  since  llu'ie  was 
trouble  on  the  Tacitic  coast  concei  iiin'.:  the  San  Juan  ishmd.-?,  wliicli  had  pracLicabh' 
channels  on  each  side  of  them.  In  tliat  casetliere  was  n<j(iuestion  of  great  wealth 
concerned  in  the  dispute,  it  was  the  question  of  soverei;jrniy  oiil^'.  And  yet.  such 
was  the  warmth  of  feelin;::.  that  but  for  the  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of  the 
locality,  ihe  Americans  and  Eiiixlisli  wouul  ha\e  come  to  unotticial  blows  over  it. 
Suj)pose  further,  that  between  any  such  channncls  on  our  northern  lx)undary 
tiiere  should  be  found  an  island  rich  in  ores,  anotlier  Silver  islet  for  instaiu-e. 
would  there  not  be  fnjm  l)oth  countries  a  lush  for  it  and  for  the  neijzhborini:  shoit'S'r 
How  lonjj  then  would  it  be  l)ofore  th«Me  came  a  confli<  t  c)f  jii risdict  ion?  And  when 
to<»  tliere  is  considered  tlie  excitability  of  the  American  temncranietit,  and  tlie 
proved  custom  of  the  i)eoi)le  to  take  up  arms  on  the  si)ur  of  the  iitomeiit.  as  shown 
by  very  recent  events,  blood  mi-'lit  be  shed  before  vhe  ;-'<)vernnients  of  the  two 
countries  dre;imed  of  dan>:er. 

As  Mr.  Gore,  the  dKtiy-  il'  o_fno»>.  wrote  in  isO'^,  the  adjustment  of  the  maltrr 
should  not  be  nejrlected  until  '"private  irain  and  individual  possession  >hall  intrr- 
niiiiKle  tluMiiselves  in  the  fHM"*t  ion."' 

lUit  this  humble  st;itement  will  prot>a))ly  nicet  \silh  litt  Ic  at  tent  ion.  and  lu- but 
tlu'  voice  of  C  issandia. 
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quarters  of  a  mile  bounds  nothing,  by  reason  of  its  being  to  that  ex- 
tent entirely  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the  nations  concerned. 
Can  anyone  think  that  such  niceties  of  location  were  contemplated  by 
the  treaty  makers  of  1782-3'?  i 

The  geographical  position  of  this  time  honored  point  in  the  swamp, 
was  accurately  ascertained  l)y  the  commission  of  1872.  It  was  in  lati- 
tude 49°  23'  50 ".28  and  longitude  93^^  08'  56  ".7.  These  figures  then 
supersede  those  embalmed  in  the  "Ashburton  Treaty,"  which  were  de- 
rived from  observations  made  in  a  time  of  less  perfection  of  instru- 
ments, and  of  scantier  astronomical  facilities  generally,  than  the  pro- 
sent  affords. 

*      *      *  ' 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  peculiarity  of  configuration  of  the 
international  boundary  line  at  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods  should  have  re- 
quired years  for  its  complete  recognition  on  our  American  maps,  in 
view  of  the  plain  wording  of  the  treaty  oY  1842.  At  times  before  thi> 
final  settlement,  the  line  to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  lake 
appeared  on  some  printed  maps,  but  during  a  couple  of  decades  or  so 
succeeding  this  treaty  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty  generally  forgotten, 
and  was  not  to  be  found  on  current  maps  of  the  United  States.  The 
absence,  at  that  time,  of  any  resident  population  in  Minnesota,  or  ih'.- 
British  possessions,  near  enough  to  the  lake  to  make  the  position  of 
the  boundary  line  there  a  matter  of  importance  or  interest,  served  also 
to  keep  the  subject  in  the  background. 


1  Still  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  surplusage,  and  can  lufrintre  on  no  one's  riclit-: 
for  a  mathematical  line  lias  no  breadth,  atid  if  straigiil  can  include  noilun?.  !*•> 
making  the  most  norl  hwestern  point  oti  Lac  Plat  tliere  would  liave  been  no  .sucli 
anomalous  line,  and  more  than  as  n\ucli  aj^ainof  land  would  have  accrued  to  tin 
United  States  than  by  the  present  boundary.  But  luid  the  said  point  hven  pla<'«  -i 
at  Rat  Portage  by  tlie  conunissionors  of  ISC;!— wliicli  I  verily  believe  to  be  the  pia-  « 
contemplated  by  the  t  reaties  of  thi-re  would  have  been  formed  the  most  cur 

ous  politico-gcometi  ical  situation  that  can  bo  Imagined,  in  view  of  tlie  fact  th.  : 
there  was  no  Mississippi  river  lying  exactly  west,  and  of  the  next  fact  that  In>te.i'; 
of  abandoning  the  policy  of  a  i)oint  on  the  lake  the  convent  Ion  of  ISIS  require*!  it  i  -  • 
be  connected  l)y  a  due  nortli  or  south  line  witli  tlie  4'.»th  parallel.  My  the  carryin.- 
of  the  boundary  to  Rat  Portage,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Anicrlcans  wouM 
htavo  gained  a  geograi)hiv'al  victory,  but  it  would  ha^■e  been  vciy  oml)arrassini:. 

Lot  the  reader  inspect  tlie  modern  map  of  tlie  LalvC  of  tiie  Woods  and  work  out 
the  problem  as  to  what  the  Americans  would  tlien  own— if  he  can. 
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In  the  winter  of  1860-1,  the  present  writer  was  temporarily  employed 
as  the  clerk  in  the  ollice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  while  there  had  occasion  to  inspect  a 
proof  sheet  of  a  small  map  of  the  State,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
ortice  with  a  request  that  any  errors  in  it  should  be  corrected.  As  its 
publishers,  (Monteith  and  McXally,  of  ]N"ew  York,)  had  not  made  use 
of  the  information  desirable  from  the  t,^ivernment  land  surveys,  which 
at  that  time  had  already  progressed  over  more  than  one-half  of  the 
area  of  the  State,  the  map  was  entirely  obsolete,  and  the  Arm  was  so 
informed.  Up  to  this  time  eastern  map-makers  had  scarcely  learned 
that  it  was  their  place  to  abandon  the  topography  of  the  Nicollet  map 
of  1842,  as  fast  as  it  was  superseded  by  the  actual  surveys  of  the  gen- 
eral land  office.  At  the  request  of  the  publishers  named  an  entirely 
new  map  was  compiled  in  the  office  mentioned,  for  the  school  geogra- 
phy it  was  intended  to  be  a  part  of.  This  alTorded  an  opportunity  for 
indicating  the  northwestern  boundary  of  Minnesota  correctly,  in  con- 
nection with  the  named  lakes  of  the  treaty  referred  to  that  defined  it 
in  detail. 

It  is  to  Nicollet's  map,  however,  that  should  probably  be  laid  most 
of  the  blame  for  the  omission,  on  maps  in  general,  of  the  boundary 
line  through  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods  north  of  the  fort}'-ninth  parallel; 
for  this  map,  which  was  about  the  only  authority  for  the  geography  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Mississippi— the  region  personally  visited  by  the 
exjjlorer— was  not  extended  far  enough  north  to  show  the  lake,  though 
all  the  rest  of  the  boundary  lakes  appear  on  it,  having  been  copied 
from  the  old  maps  of  the  boundary  commissioners  of  1823. 

Little  by  little  the  eastern  publishers  corrected  their  maps  in  this 
matter  of  the  boundary  lino  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  but  it  took 
many  more  years  for  the  departments  of  the  United  States  government 
to  get  their  eyes  opened  in  the  same  way,  at  least  that  was  the  case 
with  the  General  Land  Otlice.  This  office  published  every  year  a  series 
of  maps,  showing  the  state  of  the  surveys  ordered  by  it,  but  as  regarded 
the  Minnesota  map,  that  continued  for  years  to  n.'present  the  line  as 
running  direct  from  the  Kainy  Lake  river,  to  the  west  shore  of  the 
lake  to  the  forty-nintli  parallel.  Not  until  thi\  year  1867,  and  then 
only  because,  the  liev.  K.  D.  Neill— tht^  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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struction  referred  to — culled  the  attention  of  the  (•ommis>i()ner  to  the- 
matter,  did  the  "most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  AVood>" 
receive  recognition  on  the  annual  maps  of  progress  of  the  office,  hy  it< 
appearing  as  a  point  to  which  was  drawn  the  international  boundary 
line. 
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Charles  V.,  of  ^pain  23.  32 

Chaudiere  Falls.  (Kainy  lake't   348 

Chaves,  de.  Alonso,  Spanisli  otRcer..  28 
Chaves,  de,  Jerome,  Spanish  geo- 
grapher 28.  32 

Cheniers,  Antoine,  royayeur   124 

Cheuiers.  ^lichel,  vniiaucur   124 

Che-no-wa-<:e-sic.  Ojibwa  Indian —  192 

China,  mentioned  45.  GO 

Chuca;j:ua  river  34.  82.  83 

Chicago,  111.,  mentioned   154 

Chippewa  river.  Wis   76 

Clarke.  Hopewell  162.  214.  261 

Clarke's  map  216 

Clarke's  creek  Uo\  260.  2S6 

Clarke's  lake  255,257.  295 

Clauses,  Savoy,  Franco    15,5 

Clay,  Henry  328 

Clearwater  river   9 

Cleveland.  U   191 

Clinton,  De  Witt   143 

Clough.  W.  P   248 

Cobb,  W.  K..  Park Kapids„  Minn.. 208.  248 

Cofitacheciui,  town   28 

Colbert,  French  statesnum  (".0,62,  91 

Colbert  river,  (tlie  Mi>>>.)   84 

Coles,  Juan,  Spanish  olHoer   29 

Collot,  Gen  ,  quoted   U'l 

Columbu'^.  Chi  istoplu  r.  his  maj) —  16 

Commission  of  J.  V,  Urower   I 

Commissi'er  of  the  Minn.  Slate  i)ark  233 

Comstock,  S.  G.,  Congressman   247 

Congress,  U.  S  234.  3i^7.  3(r.',  34S 

Congres  Interuationaledc  Itorne —  2iK) 

Cook.  W.  W   188 

Cortes,  Hernando   17 

Cotcuu  des  Prairies   9 

Cotton,  ,  Mr.,  a  fur  trader....  123,  124 

Courvillc,  Gt;v.  of  Canada   .58 


Coza,  town  of  20,  '.'/^ 

Craig's  Crossing   n 

Crane,  J.  C  

CrescetitSprings.Lake  Itasca.2(»,  273.  2"'. 

<'row  Wing.  Minn   isi 

Crow  Wing  river,  (or  De  Corbeau.i 

8.  109.  125,  146.  1.50,  158,  2o0,  '.yi^ 

Crozat,  M.,  a  Freuch  officer   '.<s 

Cuba   ii; 

Curtis,   Prof.  S,  J.,  Park  Rapids. 

Minn  2f'2,  24< 

Cutting,    Hon.    C.    D..  Ricevillo. 

Iowa  20S  248 

Dacan,  M..  an  olYcer  of  La  ^alle   7^ 

Dakotas.  the  44.  7«« 

Danger  lake  2.55,  250,  2>6, 

D'Anville,  geographer   342 

Dassell.  Miss  Minnie,  stenosrapher.  24^; 

Davis,  C.  K..  Senator  of  Minn   247 

Davis.  Prof.  W.  M.,  Harvard  Coll., 

24S,  301 

Definitive  Treaty  of  peace,  bet.  Eng. 

and  tlie  U.  S  311 

Delafield,  Col.  Joseph,  U.  S.  A   3.7 

D'Lisle,  maps  by   314 

De  la  Roche,  Sieur   

Demarav,  Georgianna,-  Mrs   l-'> 

Demaray  creek.  ..165,  270,  271,  273.  28C. 

Depth  of  water   2.".'i 

Des  Moines  river  9,  .55,  65.  74 

De  Soto,  Hernando,  discoverer.24.  tn.  j  -4 

Detroit,  Minn  108.  172.  l?.* 

Detroit.  Mich  91. 131. 132.       134.  14 ; 

Diplomatic  correspondence,  U.  S  ...  3'".i 

Discovery  of  the  sour<'e    12 

Discovery,  what  constitutes   !4 

Distances  253.  2,59,  27^ 

Division  creek   2^"* 

Dobbs.  geographer   341 

Doe  lake  139,  140.  141 

Dollier.  pt'rc  .59.  »>' 

Dolly  Varden.  a  boat  16<;.  V> 

Douglas.  D.  H  ,  Capt  131.  H- 

Down  the  Great  Kivor.  a  lying  book. 

Drainaire  basin,  of  Miss,  river  7.  2;o 

Drake.  Sir  Francis   -f  ' 

Dreuillettes.  ju're   

Droughts,  in  Itasca  basin         88,  89.  2.511 

Dubmiue.  Iowa  

Dulutli.  Sieur  60,  7. 

Dunn,  Robt  2" 2 

DuPratz,  Le  Page  

Eastman,  Capt.,  Seth.  U.  S.  A  

Elevations,  sea   24 ii 

Elfelt,  Charles  D.,  St.  Paul.  Minn....  2». 

Eliz.abeth.  Queen  

Elk  creek  2.'v<.  >" 

Elk  lake..  ..4.  110.  119.  120.  121.  1«^2,  172. 

180.  183.  184,  1S.5.  1-s.  In).  1;U.  106.  2<'8. 

21.3.  214,  222.  225  ,  228.  2.56.  20<\  2<".2.  2<Vi. 

264,  270,  284,  2m>,  2'.U.  2'.>.5.  2"- 

Elk  springs   y^*' 

Ellis.  Henry,  quoted  

Erosion,  by  water  

Escauxaiiiie^;,  iin  Inillan  tribe  

Esplritu  Santo,  lilo  de  18.  1».  2>,  -V 

Exeter,  N   H   » 

Eureka,  Wis  
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Fall«  of  Saint  Aiitliony,  see  St.  An- 


thony Fulls. 

F(.M-(»e  Islands —   3-'^ 

FilofratKi.  Italy   141 

Finney,  T.  S..  settU>r  at  Itasca   2')',' 

Finney,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  do   2&2 

Fishery  question  330,  3]1,  3:ri 

Fiske.  'John,  (luoted   '.> 


Flandrau.  W.  B     2lV2 

Floatin?  Bo^'  creek  .251.  2V2.  2U2 

Floating  Moss  lake,  184,  274,  276,  277.  2m). 
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Florence,  Italy  —  V.i't 

Florida  16, 17,  *J,5.  07,  102,  307 

Folles  Avoines,  the   124 

Folsom,  Wm.  II.  C   248 

Fond  du  Lac.  Minn   112,  124 

Forests  in  Itasca  basin   250 

Forli,  Italv   V6G 

Forsyth,  Miii.  Thos   132 

Fort  Brady,"  Mich   159 

Fort  Creve  Cooiir  74 

Fort  Front enac  67.  80 

F..rt   Snelling,  Minn.,   13,  136,  140, 

141,  143,  1.57 

Fort  St.  Charles   140 

Fort  William   123 

Fox,  Mr.  British  Minister   323 

Fox  river.  Wis  42,  45,  58,  64,  133 

France  cedes  La.  to  Spain   100 

France   307.  308,  310.  310 

Franchet,  Desire,  Nicollet's  jjuidc.  1.57 
Franklin,    Benjamin. .308,    300.  310, 

313,  344,  306 

P'ranquelin,  1  he  geoa:rapher   85 

Frazier,  ,  Mr.,  settler  of  Itasca.  288 

Frazier  lake   2^8 

Fremont.  Gen.  J.  C   157 

French,  the.  discoveries  by   38 

French  river    40 

Freytas,  Nicholas,  padre   36 

Frisbie,  W.  H.  artist   24() 

Frontenac,  Gov   68 

Frost  Geo.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich   247 

Fur  Companies   113 

Fur  Trade,  the   317 

Galena,  Ills   143 

Galinee,  phx   .50 

Gallatin,  Albert,  statesman.. 333,  334.  335 

Galverton  Iniy   34 

Gambier.  Lord,  British  phenipoten- 

tiary   328 

Gannett.  Henry  217,  249 

Oarav,  do   Francis,  Gov.  of  New 

France  17.  18 

Garcilaso   de  la   Vega,  bis  work 

quoted  20.  81 

Garrison,  O.  E..  St.  Cloud  187,  195,  261 

Garri>on.  Mrs.O.  E   247 

(iarrison's  jieavor  Dam   274 

Garri-.nn  Foint,  Itasca  18;),  285 

Gay-'.zwed-o-s;iy  creek   288 

(Jcist.  Emil,  St.  Paul  232,  248 

Cient  h-man's  Magazine,  quoted   342 


ueoriria   L'5 

Gi-or-ian  bav  .41.  46.  50 

Girard.  .Minister  of  France   307 

GiUillari,  liev.,  J.  A...  102,  10;<,  194,  19.5,  287 

GiinUaulake   2>i8 

Glatli  r.  (Jeo.  11.  tourist   101 

Glazier,  Willard . .  101.  200.  201.  224.  225. 

2:i0.  261.  2S0 
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Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Maga- 
zine,,   209 

Gore.  Ciiristopher,  charge  d'afTairt-s 

 317.  3 IS-  340 

Goulburn,  Lord,  British  plenipoten- 

ti:irv  328,  3:r) 

Gould,  L.  M   2.S5 

(Jraham,  J.  D.,  U.  S.  A   313 

Grand  Marais,  near  St.  Paul   75 

Gran  i  Portage.  Minn  12:i,  124 

Grant.  Anna,  teacher  262 

Grant.  President   34>' 

Great  Britain  100,  306.  307.  326 

Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir ..1S4.  2.50. 

277.  L'85.  204,  20.5.  2<»6,  207,  2^*8  300 

Green,  Mr.,  settler  at  Itasca.  217.  2:0 

Green  Bay,  Wis  45,  46,  48.  51.  57 

Green  bav   63,  70,  133 

Green  lake     105 

Grenville,  Lord    .\.  315 

Grignon  fur  trader   124 

Groseilliers,  Sieur  des    early  ex- 
plorer 47,  53,  55,  57,  58,  204 

Groseilliers  lake.    2.^7 

Guachova,  an  Indian  town  26.  27,  29 

Gulf  of  Mexico.. .  16.  IS.  61,  66.  136. 157, 

166,  240,  243,  271,  270,  209 

Gull  river   l.5S 

Gunflint  lake   348 


Hall.  Edwin    189 

Hall.  Edwin  S.,  surveyor.. 172, 174, 189, 

195,  214 

Hall  lake   2s7 

Hall  road   2S9 

Harrowby,  Britisli  minister  222,  32:{ 

Harrower,  H,  D.,  New  York   213 

Hastings,  Minn   50 

Hauteurs  des  Terres..l59.  164, 167.  180 

184.216.  219,  221.  243. 2.52. 253.  258. 265.270.  300 
Hawkesbury.  Lord.  British  minister 
 317,  .322 


Hay  creek  219 

Hayden,  F.  V.,  Dr   73 

Hayden.  W.  A.,  topographer   246 

Hayes.  Mr.  E  261 

Hayes  lake  273 

Havnes.  F.  .1.,  photographer   216 

Heard.  I.  V.  D.,  St.  Paul   2SS 


Helena.  Arkansas.   60.70.  73 

Hernando  de  Soto  lake. .176,  L63.  270. 

271.  275.  277.  278,  2S7.  203,  2'.)1,  205  2ti7 
Hill,  Alfred  .1 . . .    233.  278.  2.^8.  280.  305  .  351 

Hill.  E.  S.,  photOirrapher   246 

Hochela'ja,  Canada  40.  07 

Holland,  Lord,  Brit,  pleiupotentiji  ry  324 

Holland   3l'8 

Honduras — ^   16 

Hopkins,  liev..  W.  E.,  Park  Rapids. 

Minn  262 

Houghton.  Dr.  Douglas  110.  154 

Howard,  .Mrs.  .lane  151.  2''6 

Howard  creek  Km.  270.  273.  2^6.  2iw 

Hubbard  county  211.  241.  21'.t 

Hudson's  Bay  Comiianv.  .5S.  243.  2''>5. 

306.  3ir.  321.  322.  326.  3:;0 

Hulbert.  Helen,  Detroit.  .Mieli   2is 

Hunt,  Ciias.  A   246 

Hurlbut.  t;eo.  C.  N.  Y   101.206,  24r< 

Huron  lake.  (Mer  Douce)  41.  42.  44 

Hurons.  the  40,41.43,49.51,52,  c8 
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Iberville,  de.  quoted  34,  39,  84,  85,  86 

Ice  sheet,  in  ^lirm   9 

Illinois,  the  51,  72 

Illinois  river  71,  74,  79,  80 

Infant  Mississippi  river   291 

Iowa   9 

Iron  lake  348 

Iroquois,  the  49,  53.  56,  GO 

Island  creek  251,  285 

Isle  des  Alumettes   43 

Isle  Kovale   310 

Itasca  Basin.  Iv.  210.  211,  220,  224,  22.'), 
240,  242.  24:1  24:,  24  J,  279,  2>0.  2'J4,  297,  299 

Itasca  Moraine   242 

Itasca,  lake.  1.  10.  110.  1?:».  141. 144,  153. 
158,  162.  Iv;.  1:2.  1:5.  -1^2.  184,  19,  196, 
213,  214.  21:'.  2->\  221.  222.  225.  235,  241, 
244,  249.  252.  2.%.  25.^  2.5C.  257.  25y,  200. 
262.  265,  2';?,  i>70,  2&0,  289,  292,  293,  294, 

296,  300 

Its  naming-   144 

Mentioned  as  the  source.  See 
•'source." 

Itasca  State  park  12,  176 

Ivisou,  Blakeman  i  Co  216,  217 

Jacobla.  Carrie  B..  teacher   262 

Jay,   John,   American  statesman. 

oO<,  m,  311,  315,  316,  338 

Jefferson.  Thos  308,  332 

Jellery,  T.,  quoted  315,  342 

Jeune,  C,  p';e  ..44 

Jewett.  C.  P.,  draughtsman   246 

Jogues.  p'-re   47 

Johnston.  Jane   146 

Johnston.  John   146 

Joiiet,  Louis,  early  French  explorer. 

36.  57,  GO.  62.  63.  64 
Josephine  lake  9,  253,  256,  286,  294 

Kankakee  river.  lU   71 

Keg-\ved-zis-sa2:.  an  Ojibwa  Indian. 

150,  158 

Keokuk,  Iowa   65 

Kettle  holes   10 

Kettle  river.  Minn   56 

King,  Rufus,  American  minister. 

317,  318,  319,  320 

Knlsteneaux.  Indians  47,  54 

Kirk,  T.  H.,  As^t.  tupt.  Pul>.  Instr. 

Minn  218.  225.  2lH,  261 

Kribs.  Frederick,   surveyor,  Park 

Rapids,  Minn   246 

Labrador   97 

Lac  la  Bicbe,  (Elk  lake).  4.  123, 124. 

132,  134,  139.  284 

Lac  la  Pluie   347 

Lac  la  Kouge   124 

La  Cros-e   74 

Lac  T ravers   123 

Lagnv,  de  Mons   71 

La  Iloutan,  B:iron   88 

Lake.  Ako.   See  Accault. 

Allen.   See  Allen  lake. 

Champlain   312 

Clarke.   See  Clarke  lake. 

1)00.  See  Poo  hike. 

Elk.  See  Elk  hike. 

Gilfillan.   S».-e  Giltillan  lake. 

GUuier  197 


Hall.   See  Hall  lake. 

Hernando  de  Suto.    S»'e  ncrnnr.  !  ■ 

de  Soto  lake. 

Huron  3G.  51,  131.      .  .  . 

Iron.   See  Iron  lake. 
Itasca.   See  Itasca  lake. 
Josephine.   See  JosephiLo  l:ik.  . 

Julia  1  >.  ,-.1 

Leech.   Sec  Leech  lake. 

Manitoba   ; 

Little  Man  Trap.   See  Little 

Trap  lake. 
Long.   See  Lonjr  lake. 
Mary.   Pee  Mary  lake, 

Michigan  36.  51.  7i 

Morrison.   See  Morrison  lake. 

Nepissing  ;;i.7. 

Nloollet.   See  Nicollet  lake. 

Pepin   7.'.  ;  J 

Red.   See  Red  lake. 
Sandy.   Sec  Sandy  lake 
Sibilant.  See  Sibilant  lake. 
Superior . .  49,  50,  54,  5S.  60. 1 17, 

132,  279,299,  300,  310,  313.  314. 

"  329.  334,  ;i41. 
Turtle.   Sec  Turtle  lake. 
Twin.   See  Twin  lake. 

Whipple  274,275,  ;>76.  277 

White  Bear.   See  White  Bear  lalv. 

Winnipeg  

Winnebago  .57.  t>4.  jlT 

Winnebe<roshish.    See  Winnclr- 

goshish  lake. 
Woods,  of  the. .  .124.  300,  305,  3<h;. 

310,  313,  314.  315.  316.  317,  319.  .iJi'. 

321,  324,  327,  328.  329,  330.  332. 

337.  338,  339,  342,  344,  345,  346. 

3.V1.  \ 

Lamberton.  N.  J  

Lanman,  Charles   -■•7 

La  Place  river  l> 

La  I'ointe.  Wis  57.  6.3,  iiv 

La  Potherie.  quoted   j' 

La  Salle,  Ren"6  Cavalier.  Sieur  dc. 

48,  59.  60.  61,  62.  69,  71.  73,  76.  ^o.  >-I. 
Laurens,  llerirv. pleuipotent iarv.:.^.  < 
Leech  lake.. 9,  123,  126,141, 146.  l.V.  \>. 

161.  l'>4.  2>4. 

Leech  Lake  river   1'  1 

Lenirth  of  Mississippi  river  2  j 

L'Escarbot.  quoted   "* 

Lesser  Ult irua te  lleservoir.  ..2."y),  2S.'\  2'J 

Le  Sieur,  a  murdert.-r   1-4 

Le  Sueur,  Pierre  ^8,  1 .,' 

Letang.  .Mr.,  a  fur  trader   l-'- 

Lewis.  T.  H..  archaeologist.  ..109. 197.  21- 

Little  Boy  river..  >.  I  " 

Little  Elk  lake  

Little  Falls.  .Minn   1 -^'> 

Little  Man  Trap  lake.  9. 10,17.5, 18.!.  2- v 
Livingston,    Robert  R..  American 

statesman    ••'1 

London  Eng  30li,  ai'».  :ti:. 

Lons.  Maj.  S.  U  i: '•.  -  • 

1-ong  lake  310.  314 

Lost  river.  Minn  

Louisiana.. 98,  104,  105,  125, 318.  32tl.  ::2I. 

322.  32 «.  3.il 

Louisville.  Ky   V' 

I^ouisville  Courier-.T»)urnal   1 

Lowe,  Mr.,  Itasca  lake   • 
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Lyondccker,  .7ohn,S;iuk  Center.. 24S, 

2o8,        2Sl),  2i)-> 
Lyendccker  lake   2SS 

Mcliean,  John,  fur  trader   124 

xMaokay,  Lieut   133 

McKay,  S.  A.,Rev.,  Owatonna.  Minn. 

24>;,  2(;2,  280 

MoKay  lake   26S 

McKeuzie,  xVlex.,  author  124,  217,  3!l) 

Maoerata,  Italy   liiS 

Mackinac,  (Michilinaackinac)..4t3.  50, 

TO,  91,  12:3,  124 

McMullen,  Wra   264 

Maoonib.  A..  Gen  152 

Madoc,  Welch  explorer    15 

Madison,  James,  American  stau-s- 

nian..317.  31S,  31'J,  320,  321,  323,  324,  327 

Mandans,  tribe  of..   117 

Mandeville,  Sieur,  French  ofiicer.. ..  91 

Manitoba   117 

Maps,  general  references.. Itj,  28,100, 

110,  313,  315,  317,  33ti,  340,  342,  343 
Maps,  in  the  text. 

Ortelius  (1580),  valley  of  the 

Miss   33 

Sanson  il6.')C»),  valley  of  tbeMiss.  35 
Oroutius  (1531),  valley  of  the 

Miss   37 

Joliet  (1674),  MibS.  river   67 

Hennepin  UPS3),  La  Nouvelle 

France,..   78 

D' Lisle    (1703),    La  Nouvelle 

FraTice   90 

B'Lislo    (1750),   La  Nouvelle 

France   93 

Jollerys  (1G2),  Canada  113 

Carver  (IHO'-,),  Upper  Miss  115 

Pike  (1S05),  Upper  .Miss  127 

Schoolcraft  (1820),  Upper  Miss.  1:33 

Beltrami  (1S2.S),  L;;)perMiss   139 

Eastman  (1S55),  Lpper  Miss   148 

Schoolcraft  (1855),  Lpper  Miss.  156 
Chambers   (1S72),    source  of 

Miss   1G8 

Shen-e-\vij!:-i-schick  (1890), 

sources  of  Miss   103 

Glazier  fl>Sl),  sources  of  Miss..  199 
Glazier  (ISOn,  sources  of  Miss..  207 
Clarke.H.(lS8G).sour's  of  Miss..  215 
Brower,  J.  V.  (1888),  sources  of 

Miss   229 

Hill,  A.  J.  (m>),  sour's  of  Miss.  336 

Hill  (ISU2),  Lake  of  Woods    340 

Mitchell,   John,    (1755),  Lake 

of  Woods   343 

Brower,  J.    V.   (1802),  liasca 
Basin, 

Marcry,  Pierre,  historian  81,  04 

Maniuctte.  ptie  36.  G3,  64,  65 

Mar>b.  I.  N.,  settler  at  Itasca   211 

Mary  creek.  ..214,  220,  2,50,  25J,  253,  255, 

2^5,  208 

M;iry  lake  159,  255.  25r>,  286.  2!U.  2JS 

Marv  valley  10,  210,  220,  25U,2,')3,  285 

Maskoutens   45.  57,  5S,  63 

Measiirciiicpts  253,  259,  273 

Merrlam.  W  in.  R.,  Gov.  of  Minn   2;W 

Meteorolojry   278 

Mexico  ;  140 

Gulf  of  6,  16,  18,  24,  01,  06 

Mlclil-iun   130 


Michilimackinac.   See  Mackinac. 

Midcilebuiy,  Vt   142 

Midway  reservoir  255,  2n5 

Mikenna  lake  274,  288 

Mille  Lacs  lake  7.5.  112 

Miller,  N.  IX,  engineer  242,  24> 

Milwaukee.  Wis  143 

Mines  34s 

Minnesota   351 

Minnesota  river   .55 

Minnesota  legislature   198 

Miune^^oia  Historical  Society..  12,  93, 

224,  230,  231,  2:i2,  293 
Mississippi  river..  18,  23.  36.  39.40,45, 
50,  52,  56,  62.  63,  130,  132,  238,  2.^3,  284.  ' 
289.  299.  305,  307,  310,  314,  316,  319,  320,  o28 

Missouri,  state   43 

Missouri  river.  .7,  52,  6.5. 09, 1 17,  157,  240,  297 
Mitchell,  John,  map.. 313,  314.  343,  344,  iM5 

Mobile  bay  9,  20 

Mobile  river   18 

Monroe,  James,  American  states- 
man 3J0.  322,  323.  324.  327,  332 

.Montreal  40,  59.  317 

Moraine,  the  Itasca  9, 10,  270 

Morison,  Alex.  H   J22 

Morrison,  Allan   122 

Morrison,  Wm....l20,  122,  128,181,  218, 

230,  283,  286,  294 
Morrison,  Hill..l(>4,  169,  176,  ISl,  183, 

189,  213,  258,  270,  285.  287 

Morrison  lake  203,  294,  295,  297 

Moscoso,  Luys,  Spanish  commander.  26 

Motlev,  Minn  8,  214 

Mouncis  118,  109 

Mouse  river   117 

^Muscatine,  Iowa   65 

Naudowessies  (Sioux).  .47,  49. 50,  .51,  54, 

56,  58,  72,  114 

Names  of  objects  at  Itasca   284 

Names  of  rivers   282 

Naminir  of  Itasca   145 

Napoch'ies,  trlbo  of   30 

Narvaez,  do  Panfilo   20 

Natchez   103 

Neill,  E.  D.  (Pvev.)  247.  i5l 

Nelson,  Geo.,  early  fur  trader   124 

Nelson  river    339 

Nepis-slns  lake  40,  43 

Newfoundland  30.  197 

New  France  09.  98 

N(>\v  Madrid,  IMo   26 

New  Orleans  104. 105,  141 

New  York,  state   312 

New  York,  city  143.  213 

New  York  Herald   106 

Niuirara  Falls   143 

Nicollet,  Jean,  early  cxplorer.43.44.45,  46 
Ni<'ollet,  .lean  N..  exph^rer. .110.  1:V>. 
10)3,  181,  102,  195.  206,  214,  21S,  2:;0.  2(W. 

270.  273,  278,  289,  2<)4.  2',t5.  296,  351 

Nicollet's  creek  2<H».222,  251.  2.53 

Nicollet's  Infant  Mississippi  208.  2:5 

Nicollet  s  lake  2S0,  294 

Nicollet's  upper  lake. ..160,  270,  271, 

274,  277,  284.  295 

Nicollet's  middle  lake  275.  es4 

Nicollet's  lower  lake  271,  2.-J.  2>4,  2'.t8 

Nicollet's  spriuK's  270,  2'.^^ 

Nicollet's  valley  250,  2.5S,  270,  2n5,  2'.«s 

Nlomadalako   2^*9 
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Nilco.  an  Tnclian  town.. 

Norili  J);»Ui)l:i  

Northern  Pacilic  K.  R..1:; 


.'4,  If.rj,  175, 

177,  170.  11):.' 

Northwest  Co   11 

North\vesteri\  boundary.  See  boundary. 
Nova  Scotia   i!'j7 

Oake=,  T.  F.,  New  York   2i9. 

Ocheehiton   30 

Ohio  river  C<»,  GO,  61,  &5.  80,  2S:J,  311 

Ojibwas,  the   Ill 

OmoskosSasraiwu  (Elk  lake)  119,  2s4 

Ortolius,  liis  work  quoted   32 

Osat,'CS.  tlie   53,  72 

Oswald,  Richard,  British  plenlDO- 

tentiary  SOS,  300,  310.  34') 

Otepe,  Mr.,  an  early  trader    123 

Ottawa  riv'cr  40,44.15,  51 

Ottawas,  the  51,52,  58 

Otter  Tail  lake   123 

Ouatouat,  Indians.   See  Ottawas. 

Oviedo,  Spanisli  author  22,28.  94 

O-za-wind-ib.    Ojibwa  Indian.. 145, 

148,  140.  150.  153 
Ozawiudib  point   251 

Pacific  ocean     305 

Pacaha,  an  Indian  town   ..25,  27 

Paine,  Barrett  Channin.:  101,  10(3.  197 

Paris  13.5,  15.5.  307,  308.  310.  311.  310 

Park.  Itasca  225.  232.  233 

Park  Kapids,  Mian  U,  214,  21G.241.  242 

Park  region,  the   233 

Pascasoula  river,  Miss   IS 

Patoutet   60 

Patterson.  Mr.,  a  tourist  219,  2-38 

Patterson's  cabin,  Lake  Itasca.  ..244.  20S 

Peel,  Sir  Kobort   346 

Pembina.  N.  D   159 

Pembina  river   117 

Penalosa,  Gov.  of  New  Mexico   36 

Penicaut,  early  explorer   91 

Pennsylvania   310 

Peusacola,  Fla   23 

Peoria  lake.  111  ....71,  70 

Peouaria  tribe   05 

Perrot,  Nicholas  58,  59.  60,  64 

Philudelpliia,  Pa  130,  2.30 

Picard  du  Uay  lake  274,  2S8 

Pictured  rocks.  Lake  Superior   148 

Pierrepont,  a  murderer   124 

Pigeon  river  314,  348 

Pig's  Eye  (St.  Paul,  Minn.)   75 

Pike,  Gen.  Z.  xM  123,126, 132,  140,  3-S3 

Pillagers,  the   123 

Pine  Kiver,  Minn   126.  128.  15S 

Pineda,  de  Alonso  Alvarez   17 

Pinkney,  Win.,  American  statcsmiin 

 323.324.  327.  332 

Pokc5?uma  Falls  ;iiK) 

Pokeguma  Lake     9 

Ponce  de  fiCon,  .Sp.'inish  explorer. 17.  20 

Popplo.  Henry,  alia-;   314 

Porter,  .Teremiah.  Kcv    154.  248 

l»orter.  Peter  B., U.S. commissioner.  337 

Portutial    16,  38 

Pott awatomies.  the   51 

Prairie  du  C'hicn,  Wis  121, 132.  327 

Pre-hlstorlc  races  108.  lOO 

Princeton,  Wis   664 

Ptolemy,  map   16 


221 

47 
1J3 
127 

i:;: 

1.57 
IvS 


Quebec  27,  40,  48.  40.  04.  311 

l,»uiz<iui/.,  an  Indian  town  2...  27 


Radisson,  Sieur.  Pierre  d' Esprit .  .47. 

4S,  51,  52,  53,  5.5,  56.  57.  .5>», 

Radisson  Lake  

Rainy  lake  34i.  347. 

Rainy  lake  river  3- 5. 

Ramsey.    Alex.,  prest.    of  Minn. 

Hist.  Soc  

Ranjel,  Rodriiro,  Spanish  officer  

Kat  Portage  ;i{0,  34.5, 

Raymbault,  Pere  

Reaume.  fur  trader  

Red  Cedar  lake   123, 

Red  lake  9, 10.  114. 

Ped  lake  river  117. 

Red  river  (of  the  north)..  ..9.  83.  V-j, 
117,  13(5.  157,  216,  270.  200, 

Red  river  fof  the  south)  

Red  river  trail  ,  

Red  river  valley  

Red  Win?  

Reservoir,    great    ultimate.  See 

••Greater  ultimate."  etc. 
Reservoir,  lesser,  etc.    See  "Lesser 

ultimate,"  etc. 
Reservoir,  midway.    Sec  "Midway 

reservoir."  etc. 

Reservoirs.  Itasca  basin  

Relations,  the.  .lesuit  43. 

Rhodes.  D.  C  photoirrapht-r  246. 

Rhodes,  J.  H  ,  of  Little  Falls  

Rice,  N.  W  

Rice  lakes  9, 

Rice's  Minn   ... 

Richardson  &  Co.,  fur  traders  

Rio  Grande  del  Norte....  16,  25,  30.  8,5. 

River  of  Palms  16. 

Rob  R03',  a  boat  

Robinson,   Fred.   John,  a  liriti>h 

plenii)otentiary  

Rock  paintiuirs  

Rock  Island,' 111  

Rocky  Mountains. ..  .235,  3-25,  207,  :i30, 

3;}1. 

Rock  river.  111  

Rogers,  Robert,  quoted  

Rouse's  Point.  Vt  

Rowe,  Barbara,  mother  of  School- 
traft 


1^0 

12'j 
124 
2>2 
"21 
l^l 


Roval  Geoirraphical  Soclciyt  Lon- 
don....   :   108,  2i -.5. 

Rum  river  75,  77>  H»i». 

Rush.  Richard.  American  minister 

to  Great  Britain  3;W,  ii-M. 

Russell.  Jerome  

Russia  


.>.>.> 
111.' 
74 

31^ 
'.»'.) 
l"l 
312 

142 
112 


Sageun.  Matthias  

St.  Anthony  Falls  52. 

St .  Clair  river  

Saint  (."loud.  Minn — 
Saint  Croix  river — 4? 


a.  7.i.  N.'.. 
152,  i: 


.111- 
1:1 


77,  109,  12,  IN. 

310, 

St.  Esprit,  Ml-ision   

Saint  I'rancis  l  i  ver  

Saint  Francis  .\a\  ier  Mission  

Saint  Jacciues  mission  

Saint  Joseph,. Midi  


12J 
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Saint  Lawrence  rivor — 40,  41.  61.  CJ. 

116.  '607,  3rj.  l;i4.  o17,  ;j;.'7.  3:57 

r^aiul  Lt)uis.  Mo  l:.t>.  128.  IH'i 

.Saint  I.ouis  river   .  .  .lo2,  143,  2.39 

St.  Marc,  niissi<^n   57 

Saint  Marks,  town  of  Fla   21 

Saint  I'etersburLT   327 

Saint  Paul  and  Diiluth  Kailway   214 

Sanborn.  J.  li  .Gen   233 

Sanrl3'  lake.  Minu  32.  S9,  112,  117 

Sank  Kapids  76,  115 

Sault  Sto  Marie,  Mi.-h..47,  60,  112,  131, 

144.  147 

Saulteaux,  Indians   54 

Savannah,  Cia.    307 

Say  res,  Mr.,  a  fur  trader  T23,  124 

Scheffer,  D.  ,J .,  mentioned   293 

Si'hcncctrulv.  N.  Y   142 

Scltol^^raft.  Flenrv  R....4.  121.  131,  132, 
152,  181,  192,  2i'0,'2C'6,  213,  214,  218,  230 

2^i.  2S9 

Sclioolcraft,   Lawrence,  (father  of 


H.  R)   142 

Schoolcraft,  island.. 3. 14.5.  149.  1.53,  159 
166,  160,  194,  190,  221,  249,  251,  252,  278,  291 

Science,  tlie  213 

Scuri.  Prof .  an  Italian  artist   141 

Selkirk.  Lord    325 

Slia-wun-iik-u-raig,  an  OJlbwa  In- 
dian  1S8 

Shea,  John  G   94 

Sliell  Pi  airie.  Minn   175 

Sheyenncs,  tJie   73 

Sibilant  lake  220.  251,  2fc7 

Sibley,  II.  It.,  picst.  of  tlie  Minn. 

Hi.st.  Soc   161 

Sic^rfried,  A.  II.,  e.\pIorer   179 

Siegfried  creek  l^^l,  195 

Siovixand  Ojibways.  warfare   112 

Sriiallpo.x  anion'.?  Indians   124 

Srriythe,  J.  F.  D..qaoted   81 

Soto.   Sec  Do  Soto, 

Spring  Kidge  creek  270,  273,  2SS 

Source  of  a  l  iver.   What  Is  it?   236 

Source,  (of  the  Miss,  river). .1.  12, 117, 
128,  130,  137,  143.  157.  232.  234,  237,  263. 

289,  291,  295,  2y7,  3  . '5,  317,  319,  321,  323 

South  America   16 

South  Carolina  25,  2.s 

S|)ain   3S,  96.  liX).  310,  323,  325 

Sp.inish  accounts  of  discovery  14,  15 

Spring  Ividfje  2>i8 

Spriii<?  Kidgo  creek  270,  273,  2>vS 

Springs   275 

S'ony    Mountains.      See  •'llocky 

Mountains." 
>totiy  Jiidge  10.  175.  10 


Survey,  (I',  S.),  of  lake  Itasca.  171,  177 
.-lu  vty.by  J.  V.  lirower..!,  2,  3,  21.5, 

22.5.  234,  244 
Striicfiy,  l^ritlsli  under-secretarv. 

;}"s.  309,  310,  311 


Superior  «'()pper  mines   143 

Superior  Historical  Society..    121 

Sweeney,  Peter  C. settler  at  Itasca.  177 

Talahassce  river   21 

Taliaferro,  .Maj.  U.S.  Indian  aireut.  1.57 
lalnii,  liuundanl  of  New  France. 

5S.  til,  62 

1  anipa  bay   25 

TeIJU^,•^,sc^:   25 
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Tennessee  river   ?.'{ 

Terj-^as  river   17 

Tetons,  the   5<J 

Texas   24 

Thompson,  David,  astronomer..  117. 

139,  316,  317,  373 

Three  Rivers,  Can  44.  51,  .54 

Tiarks.  Dr  ,  British  astronomer. .345. 

346.  347 

Tombigbee  river   20 

Touty,   Chevalier,   French  noble- 
man 77,  S7 

Toronto,  Canada   128 

Traverse  lake   56 

Treat: V.  of  1794   315 

of  1S<}7   314 

of  lsl8  3:J3,  3:i.5 

of  Amiens   104 

Foutainebleau   99 

of  Gnent  (1814;  327.  328 

of  Ghent  ;3;33,  334,  3-37,  347 

of  Paris   10  >,  3'-vS,  310,  322 

of  San  Ildeford   104 

between  Spain  and  U.  S.  (179.-i)..  103 

of  Utrecht  .321,  322,  323 

of  Versailles   Iu2 

Trempeleau,  Wis   74 

Triplets,  the  (lakes;  274.  27,5,  276,  2S7 

Truesdell,  Wm.  A.,  civil  engineer. 

St.  Paul   24.  243 

Tnnibull,  Peter,  civil  en^ineer(Park 

Kapids)  10.  2u9,  210.  246,  261,  2s5.  286 

TurnbuU's  road  210.  2.53 

1  urtihiill  ooint  250 

Turtle  Lake  129.  138 

Turtle  river    300.  305 

Twining,  W.J.,  Capt.  U.  S.  A.,  astron- 
omer  SI6 

T  ^ in  Lakes  2.55,  256,  2^6.  2;t4 

Two  Rivers,  Minn  126.  12S 

Twiss,  Traverse,  quoted   341 

Ultimate  reservoir,  greater.   See  great- 
er, ic. 

Ultimate  reservoir,  lesser.    See  lesser. 

United  States  101,  307,  ;i0.8. 

House  of  Representatives  ,     ,  ;iN5 

President  318,  319,  37S 

Upham  Wiirrcn,  geologist   S 

Upharn  lake   243 

Utica.  Ill   71 

Utrecht,  treaty  of  112 

Vanderpool.  F..  atovu  ist.  219.  220.  221.  2<;2 

Varnhagen,  Count   16 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico   17 

Vergennes,  l-rench  niinibter  3n8.  310 

Veindale,  Minn   L*3 

Verendiy,  explorer   ir2,  341 

Vermont   312 

Vespucius,  Amerlcus   16 

Waddon,  Mr.,  a  fur  trader   124 

Wanzer,  Mai  Charles,  civil  engineer  246 

Warner,  A.  t..  Park  Ixapids          264.  2l.»3 

Warren,  W.  W..  his  wt>rkonthe  O.iib- 

wa  nat  lor\,  quoted   112 

Wa-^iiinu'ton.  (leiirge   315 

Washington,  state   305 

W:itab,  Minn   113 

Water,  depth  of   250 
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Webster,  Daniel  K^S,  a46 

Wells,  Alex.,  surveyor   346 

Welsl),  the  diseovorers  of  Amerlea..  15 
Wheelock,  Josopli  A.  (St,  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press)   232 

Whipple  lake,  1S7,  ISa  180,210,220,271. 

2U,  287,  2t'4,  2i)5,  208 

Wh'te  Bear  Lake.  Minn   2S3 

White  Earth  Airency,  Minn.  10,106,170,  ISS 

Wild  Rice  river   106 

Wilmington,  Del   130 

Wincheil,  N.  il,,  St:ite  geologist  of 
Minnesota.  8, 1S2,  225,  2:;2 


Winnebagoes,  the  42,  43,  40 

Winnebago  lake  

Winnebagosliish  lake   Z,-] 

Winnipeg  lake  40.  Ml 

Winsor,  Justin,  quoted  32.  2"  5 

AVisconsin  river  4.5.  64.  06.  74.  .T.T 

"w'olcott.  Dr..  member  of  Ca-^s'  party, 
Wulsin,  Lucien,  of  Cincinnati, "0. 170,  24^ 

Yazoo  pas.s   .'.2 

Yellowhead  river    10(>,  3''<; 

York,  Canada,  battle  of   121 

Yucatan   17 
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